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I VERY country of the E.ist has itb own peculiar antiquaiiuii 
d wondeib, illustiatiu^ its ancient histoiy and the powctg^ 
le&oniccb, and occupations ol the eaily generations of its peo|li*. 
In E. 4 ypt, ' tlie land of ancient kings,' we find temples and 
ol)cdisk>^, and sphinxes, «.nd excavated and stiuctural tomhs 
(atiiong the last of which aie the mimic mountains, the P3 ta- 
luuls), with their no longer mysterious lutroglyphics and with 
then still iHiduiing pairting-> and drauings (on walls, pillats, 
t ibkt^, saicoph.igi, papyri, lings and other moveable objects), 
still lecoiding the gene.ilogies, entei prizes, and exploits of these 
kings, fioni Menes to Ptolemy, and uniolding the social and 
leligious life, and inauneis, and customs, ol the people oiet 
whom they luled, and ot the tubes and nations whogiwete 
tiiliutaijy to them, or held in bondage by them, oi with whotitjl 
they inaintamed commercial uitcicoursc. In the Mount Singi 
pcuiiibula, we base the inseiiptions on numeioub lockb and 


stones (in the Wiitten Valley, and other localities), lecordiug 
the names and simple piajeis ul Naba'thean and Aiahiaii shep« 
lieids, wandeiers, and pilgiims to that halioued locality, and 
tlie monmnents unJ excavations and cuttings of Megharab,. 
Sarabut al-Khadim, and the uoitli of the Mukattab, reveahnM 
to US the mining system of the Pharaohs fium the eighteatitla 
to the eighth century before the Christian eia,* when the main 
of cunning employed by them put loith bis hand upon the 
overturned the mountains by the roots, and by his searehm 
eveiy precious tiling. On the summit of mount Hor, 
the oft-constiucted and renewed tomb of the vo»em 
the biother of Moses ; and, embosomed in its neigh 
the pride and glory of Edom, what, so airlj os 


* We^ are enabled by the eoOi!^ 
latemtiag leetmO as an artUde to m 
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lf(Taolitisli David and Amaziah, was denominated Selab, the 
city of the rock, (in Greek Petra), tlie name which it still bears, 
and whose excavated tombs, temples, cisterns, aqueducts, and 
private dwellings, with their beautiful lacndes and colounades, 
111 union with what a French tiaveller calls * the most enchant- 
* ing picture which nature has wrought in her grandest mood of 
'creation,' form the most wonderful conibination of ait and 
nature to be found in the woild. In the land of Israel, as at 
Hebron at the tomb of Abraham, still bearing alike with Jew 
and Arab the designation of the ' friend of God,' and in the 
remains of the temple enclosure at Jeiusalem, we have speci¬ 
mens of the Phenicum masonr^r, procnied by Solomon, moie than 
Cyclopean in dimensions. At Baalbek in Caile-Syria, and at 
the ut ighbouring Palmyra in the wilderness, we have the le- 
mains of the boldest, noblest, grandest, and most magnificent 
architecture which, in the judgment of both science and taste, 
has yet been erected on the lace of the globe. Mesopotamia, 
the seat of the most ancient empires in the world, has yielded, 
from its diseiitomhod palaces,theiecoidsfaud illustrations,—graven 
with an iron pen on stone, or printed on clay, or painted on the 
facings of the wall«,—ot the earliest monarohs of the earth, 
extending to upwards of two thousand yeais befoie Chnsl, and 
of the As«!yrian or B.d)> Ionian soveieigns from Tiglathpclezer I. 
33. C. 1150, down to Nabonidus of the sixth century before 
our own era. AV Behistun, in Pei^ia, the history of the Achamo- 
uiao kings has been found briefly written, in an auto-biogra¬ 
phical form, with more than the precision, tliough with loss 
than the simplicity, of llciodotu.s, while Peisepolis and its 
neighbomhood furnish memoiials of their enterpnze which are 
not to bo despised either by genius or art, though they are not 
altogether of an original cliaiacter. India has its stiuctuial 
temples, its 'topes,' its pil’ars, its Idths, its tablets, and its 
shfishans, and above all its rock excavations, which reveal its 
character and resouices in the days of old, indicate its early 
advancement in a peculiar civilization, and throw great light on 
the history of its vaiying religion, and the’ manner and means 
of its sueteutalibn and propagation. 

These wonders, so far as they were observed, we need scarcely 
say, have for many ages, till lately, been addressing more the 
imagination than the intelligence of man. Though the monii- 
meiils and memorials of those who made the earth to tremble, 
who did shake kingdoms, they had long ceased to tell the story, 
or even to indicate the names, of their authors. None of the 
IK>nB of the countries iu which they are found could unfold their 
mystenes. Though patent to all they were but little undeistood, 
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even by tbe curious travellers and antiquarians from tbe lauds of 
light. Their re-interpretation, after ages of forgetfulness, was 
reserved for the ninet' eiith century. The hieroglyphical engrav¬ 
ings and enchorial writings of Egypt were unbroken mysteries till 
our own age produced its Youngs, Ch impollions, Wilkinsons, 
Rosseliniv, Lepsiuses, and Bunsens. The written rocks of Sinai 
only set their beholders adreaming (as they still do in the case of 
the visionary Forster) till deciphered and translated by a Beer and 
a Tuch within the quarter of a century. It was in our own child¬ 
hood that the enterprising Burckhardt^entered tlie natural gate¬ 
ways of Petra, and by his descriptions allured to it at a later day 
a Laborde and a Linan and others,who have givep us the 
veritable picture of the whole locality,witli rational explana¬ 
tions of most of its jreculiarities. Pilgrims to Jerusalem could 
point us to innumerable spots for the identidcatiou of whieh 
no data are to be found, as that at which the cock crew to 
tlie apostle Peter; but they could not even observe till a short 
time ago the gigantic foundations and structures of the ages of 
Solomon and of Herod. The pencil and pen of a Wood and a 
Dawkins, in 1731, could most accurately pourtray the 
temples of Baalbek and the palaces of Palmyra; but historical 
light on these unsurpassed structures has, in any considerable 
degree, been a late communication to the curiosity of Europe. 
The excavation and interpretation of the tablets and sphinxes 
and stellae of Niniveh was only accomplished, a few years ago, 
by our Bottas and La,yards. The inscriptions of Behistuii, 

though partially copied and deciphered by others, were not read 
till the appearance of our own Rawlinson. The antiquities of 
India were all ascribed by the natives of the country to the 
Fdudams in their mythical character, and viewed as homogene¬ 
ous embodiments of Hinduism, till their special and varied 
characters as belonging to different religions systems, Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, and Jaina, were pointed out and expounded by the 
learned William Erskine of Bombay; and till their inscriptions 
began to be deciphered by a Prinsep, a Wathen, and their friendly 
associates. The antiquities of India were not only not under¬ 
stood, bat completely misinterpreted, till they passed under 
observation and research in our own time. Natives and Euro* 
peans alike fell into what must now appear the most palpable 
errora respecting them. With the Brahmans, the Buddhist 
gobs at K&rld and other places were only enormous Lingae, 
With the same parties, at Elora, the TherawdtUi or monastery, 
the residence of the Theros, >vas tlie Dhedwdd, or abode of the 
outcast Dheds; Buddha himself in his deepest abstraction was 
the Brahmanical artificer, Viehvahatma holding his out finger in 
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his workshop; and the Buddhist and Jaina temples to the 
north, were the Brahmanical Jagannatha 8ahhd, the Indra 
Sablidf and so forth. Buddhism, to which the most extensive 
and magnificent remains behmg, was completely ignored by 
them. Europeans made scarcely more absurd descriptions and 
interpretations of what fell before their notice, or entered the 
sphere of their research. The Portuguese historian de Couto, 
founding on the aceomiU given by his countrymen resident in 
India, i nus speaks of the caves of K^uheri in Salsette. * lu the 

* centre of this island there exists that wonderful Pagoda of 
‘ Canari, thus called from its being supposed to have been the 

* work of the Cimaras. It is constructed at the foot of a great 1 
‘ hill of stone, of light grey colour; there is a beautiful ball at 

‘ its entrance, and in the yard that leads to the front back-door, 

' there are two human figures engraved on the same stone, twice 

* as big as the giants exhibited on the procession on the Corpus 

* Christi Feast in Lisbon, so beantiful, elegant, and so well exe- 

* cuted, tliat even in silver thej'^ could not be better wrought and 
‘ made with sueli perfeerion. This front door has some cisterns 
‘ hewn out of the same rock, which receive the rain water, and it 
‘ is so cold in the summer, that there is no hand that can bear it. 

* From the foot to the lop of the hill there are more than three 
' thousand small rooms like cells, c'ut out of the same rock in the 

* sliape of suail shells, and each of them has a cistern with the 

* same water at the door; and what is more to be wondered at is, 

* that there is an aqueduct constructed so ingeniousl}’^, that it 
' passes tllVOTigb jiVi til'' three thousand apartments, receives all 

■'*'Tiie water from that hill, and supplies it to the cisterns that are 
' at the doors of the room. During the residence of the Rev. 

* Fre Antonio de Porto, in the church of St. Michael, he was told 
‘ by the Christian whom he had converted, that there was a 

* labyrinth in that hill, whose end had never been traced, and it 
' was moreover stated that it extended as far as Cambay. The 

* priest, desirous of getting in to see this wonder and llie magui- 

* tude of this vvoik about which so much W'as said, took one of 
‘ iris companions, and collected twenty persons with arms anc 

* matchlocks to defend themselves against wild beasts, and some 

* servants to carry the necessary provisions for the journey, viz. 

* water, rice, biscuits, vegetables, etc., and some oil for the 

* torches, which were taken to light the place, in order that they 

* might see their ivay through ; and they also took three persons. 
. ' provided with bundles of strong ropes for the purpose of lay- 

* iiig alongside of their way as they proceeded, as was done Ir 

* those who entered the labyrinth of Crete. Thus prepared, they 
^ ^ ontei'ed the caves by an entrance about four fathoms in breath 
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■wliere they placed a large stone, to which they fastened the 
point of the ropes. They travelled through the caves for seven 

■ days, without any interruption, through places some of them 

■ wide, and others narrow, which were hollowed.in the rock, and 
' on each side they saw small chambers like those in the Pagoda 

above mentioned, each of which had at their entrance a cistern, 

■ but no one could say whether these cisterns contained any water, 

' or how they could receive any, for in all these passages they 

could not discover any hole, crevice, or any thing which could 
' tlirow any light on the suliject. The upper part of the building 

* was cut out of tlie same rock, and the walls on each side of 
these roads were done on the same way. The priest, seeing 

' that they had expended seven days without being able to find 
‘ any opening, and that the provisions and water had been al- 
‘ most consumed, thought it necessary to return, taking for liis 
‘ clue the rope, without knowing in these windings whether he 
' was proceeding up or down, or what course they were steering, 

' as they had no compass for their guidance. Having seen that 

* these priests travelled through it seven days without taking 

* any rest, except at dinner and sleeping hours, they must have 

* travelled at least six leagues every day, which in seven da 3 's 
‘ would amount to forty-two leagues, it appears to me, that 

* what the Hindus say that it reaches as far as Cambay, 

‘ may be true, because the island of Salsette at most is 

* only four leagues long, and the labyrinth is in the centre 

* of the island. To say that the roads could have many 

* windings, and bo so intricate as to make them spend seven days, 
‘ is impossible, the island (as I said) being very small and 

* narrow.* Here are chambers and tunnels with a witness !— 
tunnels which, in their length and windings, reduce those on the 
Bhor and Thai Ghats (so eloquently discoursed of by the learned 
president of the R. A. society, their great inventor and superin¬ 
tendent) to comparatively small dimensions! Credat Judecus 
AppelleSf non egoj*^ Even our own learned Faber, so late as 1803, 
founding on the descriptions of Elephanta given by Mr. 
Maurice and others, could indite the following nonsense 

* The five-headed Brahmfi [two heads are imagined to be behind 

* the three of the trimurti seen b^’ visitors] is an hieroglyphical re- 
' presentation of Noah, bis three sons, and his allegorical consort 

* The passages in de Couto referring to the Keligious Exeavalions, were 
first brought to our notice by the late Bishop Breudergasfc. The passage 
quoted above is from the journal of the B. B. B. A. S., to which it was com¬ 
municated by the Rev. W. K. Fleicher. The excavations at KAnhari have 
been found by the Messrs. West, who have published apcurate” delineation 
of them (including their inscriptions), shewing them to be only a hundred in 
number. From none of them is the light of day excluded. 
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* the ark. At the termination oP the delate, the patriarch lost 

* his fifth head the ark [as Brahind. did in the Hindn legendry] ; 

* which in the language of fable was said to have been cast off 

* by him that moves upon the waters ; but from the blood which 
'flowed from it, the whole race of animals was reproduced; 

' or, in other words, the auirails which were destined to stock 

* the new world, issued from the womb of the ark. The cavern 
' of Elephanta, then, being nothing more than a helio-arkite 
' grotto, we shall find no difliculty in discovering the reason 
' why the compound bust of Noah and his three sons was placed 

* within it; why precisely eight figures guarded the doors ; and 
' why tlie disgraceful symbols of Bacchus, Attis, Osiris, op' 
' Mahddeva, occupied so conspicuous a place in the sacellnm.* 

The most important of all the antiquities of India are its 
excavations, and the topes and rock inscriptions which are 
associated with them. They are the greatest works of the 
ancient, though not the most ancient, Indians, who, it appears, 
both from the paintings at Ajanld and the inscriptions at Kdrld 
and Kanheri, had the partial assistance of Greeks or of Bac- 
tiians in their execution. They are all, with few exceptions, in 
the mountainous ranges and insular hills in the neighbourhood 
of Bombay; and they are there, as if for the very purpose of being 
compared with our own gigantic railway works, now proceed¬ 
ing. There are about fifty large groups of them in the Sahyd- 
dri range of mountains and in their offshoots, to make the 
ascent and descent of which tlie resources of our engineering 
and mechanical skill are at present so effectively and boldly 
applied. We have incidentally heard the natives actually making 
for us a comparison of them with tlie railway works; and 
giving the preference to lliese railway works on tlie ground of 
extent, labour, ingenuity, and utility. It is no longer a diffi¬ 
culty to the missionary, which we have all often felt, to make 
manifest to the Indians the mere human origin of the excava¬ 
tions, unless indeed with such jiarties, as we have seen specimens 
of, who consider the railway engineers themselves a species of 
demi-gods. Yet the excavations are wonderful, all things con¬ 
sidered, for their number, magnitude, and artistic execution. To 
tiiis remark those especially who have visited Elephanta, Salsette, 
Kad&, K&rU, Junir, Ndsik, Elora, Aurangdbdd, Ajautd, and 
other localities will readily assent. Thousands of men, direct¬ 
ed by skilful contrivers and superintendents, must have been 
employed upon them for many years, nay for centuries, as will 
^pear when their origin and age are considered. 

Natural grottoes made by the fissure and abrasion of rocks, 
vertical and horizontal, and the introduction into them of 
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water currents, have doubtless in all countries suggested the 
idea of artificial grottoes, especiall^^ after the use of them 
by various classes of partial troglodytes in diflerent countries, 
as the earlier races of men spread themselves over the face of the 
world. Both classes of grottoes early became associated with 
the mysteries of religion and superstition; and were converted 
into the shrines of idols and oracles and into the dens of 
sybils, as is well known to all who are acquainted with the 
literature of Greece and Home. 

The artificial excavations of India,—and which in their iu- 
Ascriptions are denominated Selgharas (s. S/iailpiAas) Rock>Man- 
sions, and I/enas (from the s. Layanani) Ornamentations, so 
called from their images and figures,—are all of a religious 
character, belonging to three distinct religious systems, the 
Buddhist, tlic Brdlunanical and the Juina, as was at first proved 
by their mythological figures, and is now most satisfactorily 
established by their inscriptions. Natives of intelligence have 
of course all along understood the figures in the Brahmanical 
caves, because they arc in accordance with the latest devclope- 
inents of their recognized mythology,—tlmugh they sometimes 
went wrong in their interpretation of their groups, and had for¬ 
gotten their history. Their desire to claim the merit of the 
Buddhist and Jaiiia excavations, coupled with their slight 
acquaintance with the history and symbols of these systems, 
tempted them, in violation of their palpable indications, to 
associate them with Brahmanism. 

The Buddhist excavations are the most ancient, numerous, 
and diversified. They are principally of the following species:— 

1. Chetyagharas (s. chailyagrihas) or Temples.—These are 
generally of an oblong form, with lofty roofs, of a semicir¬ 
cular or horse shoe curve, and in some instances associated 
with wooden rafters, sometimes, as at Karla (where the best 
specimen of a Chaitya is to be Ibund), in a wonderful state of 
preservation. lu the front of each Chaitya, there is a uall or 
screen with a gallery above (perhaps devoted of old to musicians) 
and pierced by a principal and two side doorways, and also some¬ 
times an outer screen. A colonnade, with the pillars generally 
highly ornamented with sculpture on their capitals, though 
sometimes plain, goes round the Chaitya. At its inner ex¬ 
tremity, but exterior to the colonnade, is a Dahgoh (from the 
Sanskrit BMiugarbhay the receptacle of elements or BeAagupta 
(the holder pr concealer of a body)—a mass of rock or erection, 
enclosing, in an interior hole hid from view, some supposed relic 
of ^hdkya Muni or Buddha^ or of some of his morj distinguished 
followers. The screen here referred tO;^ as at Kdrid and S^nheri, 
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lias sontifttimes interesting- groups in alto-relievo representing 
Buddha himself^ ami parties, principally of the aboriginal tribes, 
come to do him obeisance. Two recesses bouiidetl by this 
screen in front, but with lofty sides, with two gigantic iigurcs 
as at Kanheri, or with elephants with numerous figures sur¬ 
mounting them as at KarM, or without ornament,—form the 
porch of the templei Exterior to this porch at the principal 
Chait^’-as are ornamental or commemorative Hiamhhas —pillars, 
generally monoliths hewn like the temples out of the living 
rock. That at Kdrla is denominated on an inscription which 
it bears, the 'Lion-pillar,’ a designation easily understood 
from the figures forming its capital. Near the entrances to the 
Cliaityas, are often small Dahgobsy either monoliths or structures 
of the fbrra of tlie interior Dahgobs, hut devoted to the comme¬ 
moration of parties inferior to Shakya Muni himself. At 
various places in their neinhbonrhood, ave Stupas, or 'topes’ 
resembling these Dahgobs—mounds covering the ashes of dis¬ 
tinguished Biuldhist teachers. The most remarkable 'topes’ iti 
India are of a structural kind, as those of Manyakali in the 
Panjab described by the late professor Wilson in his learned work 
entitled Ariana Aniiqua, and at Bhilsa, so fully and ably des¬ 
cribed by (?olouel Cimningharn of the Bengal Engineers. 

2. Viharas, or Monasteries.—These were designed for the 
aceomraodatilon of the Buddhist Bhikshus, or mendicant monks, 
dwelling together as cenobists, the individual cells, or smaller 
abodes of the monks being denominated Bhikshu-grihas. They 
are often very capacious, with large halls in their centre, and are 
sometimes of two or tliree storeys, as at Elora and Karld, where 
they are called the BoutdlawiX Tintal. The villages near the caves 
sometimes bear the name of Vihargdum or Vchergdiim (corrupted 
into Yedagaura), as was formerly the case with the village in 
Salsette now covered with the Vehar lake, from which the 
water-pipes in Bombay are supplied, and is still the case with 
the village bj?low the hill in which the caves of Kdrla a^e 
situated. 

8. Detached Bhikshugiihas, Hermitages, literally Mendicants- 
Houses.—These were inteuted for the monks who liv^ed not as 
cenobists but hermits. Their cubiciila, as well as those of the 
cenobists, are all of the living rock, and must never hive been 
of a luxurious chavaetor. 

4. Buddha-Shdlds or BMhshn-SangJia Buddha-Grihas .— 
These are generally square or oblong halls, with or 
without cells, for the public instruction or consultation 
(Kf the monks, whose common audiences were probably, 
addressed sub claro ctslo, or in temporary tabernacles—on the 
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occasioQ of their ^reat festivals^ or at their own residences when 
the monks wandered abroad. 

5. DharmashdldSf or Charitable Lodging Houses.—These were 
intended for the accommodation of the pilgrims and other parties 
who visited the monks on festival occasions or at other seasoifk. 
An example of this class of excavations is contiguous to the 
Chaitya at Kanhen. 

6. Annasatras, or Food Dispensaries.—^These were excavations, 
or apartments of excavations, devoted to the issue of food to 
travellers. Hospices of this character, greater or smaller, are still 
to be found in all parts of India, though frequently in a decayed 
or decaying state, from the appropriation by their administrators 
of their regal and other endowments. 

7. Pondhis, or Cisterns.—These are reservoirs for the supj)ly 
of\/ater, brought to them by numerous small drains and cuttings 
extending over the hills on which the excavations occur. Many 
of them are but little reached by the sun. Hence the compara¬ 
tive coolness of their waters, noticed in such an exaggerated 
form by the Portuguese annalist whom we have already quoted. 

It is many years since we substantially made this arrangement 
of the Buddhist excavations. It was afterwards confirmed by 
their inscriptions, as read both by the late Dr. Stevenson and 
the writer. 

The figures of Buddha, of course, predominate in the Buddhist 
excavations. They are exactly similar to those in use in the 
present day in the different countries to which Buddhism has been 
carried from India,—in Nipdl, Tartary, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, 
China, and even Japan, as appears from wood engravings lately 
received from that distant country. They are represented in a varie¬ 
ty of postures,—standing, sitting, or squatted,—sometimes with 
the feet drawu.up and the knees protruded, sometimes with one 
foot up and another down, and sometimes with both feet dp the 
ground; and as receiving worship and enthronization, as 
dispensing blessings, or as engaged in contemplation. They are 
almost uniformly destitute of such monstrosities as a plurality 
of heads, legs, arms, etc.,—^as are noticed in Brahmanici^ images. 
They are all of one type, as far as the expression of intellect is 
concerned; and the concept ion of them indicates little life, genius, 
reflection. Abstraction seems to be their general characteristic. ' 
Though of stone they have all the stiffness of wooden 
models, which may have been brought from afar to be copied 
when they were hewn. According to the Buddhist conceit of 
beauty many of them have curled hair and pendant lips, 
as of an African type. One of the most iuiercstiug of them 
at Ajantd, of gigantic dimensions, represeuLs the death of 

B 
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Buddlia. The sage in the scene is lying in a horizon¬ 
tal position. His earthly servants, standing round his couch, are 
overcome with sorrow and grief, while a hand of heavenly 
choristers above are frantic with joy at the supposed liberation or 
distinction of his spirit. The hgures attendant on, or doing 
obeisance, to Buddha, on the sculptures, or introduced there for 
the purposes of ornament, indicate more liberty and art than 
we see in the case of th«*ir master, the original images of whom 
seem to have been followed without variation,—though some of 
them are in forms and attitudes of a grotesque character. On 
the ceilings, and walls of some excavations, as those of Ajanta, 
are very remarkable paintings, evidently of Grecian or Bactrian 
origin,—for the figures are far superior to those which we find 
on^he Hindu coins of the same age. These paintings, the 
copying of which has occupied Major Gill and his assistants for 
fifteen years, illustrate the occupations and manners and customs 
of the former inhabitants of this country, and even of the 
foreign peoples with whom they held intercourse. It is evident 
from them that, though the Buddhist monks withdrew their own 
consecrated persons from the evil world, when they betook them¬ 
selves to their monasteries and hermitages, they liked to be 
surrounded in their solitude by the pictures of its pomps and 
vanities. 

We have no doubt that there were originally structural build¬ 
ings associated with the Buddhist excavations. One used as a 
stable for elephants is referred to, in a fragmentary inscription 
in the cave character, in a large stone found at Kdnheri by the 
lat« lamented Mr. Henry West, and at present in our possession. 
There are remains of extensive foundations, in some instances 
with holes for wooden pillars, on the K^nhen hill, or as it is 
called in the inscriptions, the hill of Kdnha~Kdriheri (to which 
we formerly diffidently gave another etymology) being probably 
a contraction of Kdnhdgin^ the mountain of Kanhd. 

The Buddhist excavations have generally an interesting situ¬ 
ation, amidst picturesque, or wild, or sublime scenery. They 
had sometimes gardens in their neighbourhood for the raising 
of vegetables and the culture of flowering and fruit trees, the 
representatives of which, as known to our botanists, to some 
extent, exist to the present day. Tlie grove at Londld or 
Londwali (corrupted from Lendwali) the Grove-of-the-Lena, was 
probably connected with the establishment at Karla, distant 
from it only thi*ee or four miles. It was a favourite resort of the 
late accomplished and ubservaut Mr. John Graham, who found 
trees and hushes at it, but now seldom seen in other parts of 
.the country. 
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TheBRAHMANiCAL ExcavatioDs are principally either 

i'e[>resentin^ the interior of such places of worship, as at Ele- 
phanta, or both their interior and exterior, as is the case in the 
example of the superb temple of Kaild’t at Elora, They are 
all, without exception, dedicated to Bhivay and distingu'shed by 
the different forms of that deity and of the members of his 
family, and of the later gods of the Hindu pantheon subordi¬ 
nated to Shiva. To understand them, we have to attend to the 
Hindu conception of the deity to whom they are dedicated, philo¬ 
sophically and mythologically considered. He is not a god of 
the ancient AVya people, from whom the Brahmans and the 
whiter races of the ftatives are sprung. He is not once men¬ 
tioned in the ancient Vedas, though the Brahmans wish to find 
him in Rudra^ there set forth as the god of storms. He is not 
even observed in the collection of laws attributed to Mann. 
His name etymologically, means ' he of whom growth, increase, 

' or prosperity is.* Hence he is the god of the productive power 
of nature, in some respects not unlike Savitri of the Vedas, Tashu- 
path, lord of beasts, with the trishiUa or trident, pdshoy or net, 
and thebnll called Nandi, as his vdhana or conveyance ; and Shan<- 
kara, tlie god of [)ros[)erity. As the material prosperity of 
the inhabitants of the Indian plains and valleys was 
dependent to a i^jreat extent on the rivers issuing from the 
Himalaya mountains, he was viewed as Crimea, the lord of 
mountains, his wife being Pdrvatiy the 'mountain-born* (from 
Parvat&y a mountain,) and Durgdy the 'daughter of mountains.* 
Associated with the eternal snows of tliese mountains, he was 
viewed as a penitent or ascetic, and the chief of ascetics, with 
a great many corresponding names. Conceived to be located 
among constant storms, he easily absorbed the name of Rndra 
found in the V^das, though, as we have alregdy hinted, it did 
not originally belong to him; and he thus became the god of 
destruction and death, adorned with a necklace of skulls or 
human heads, and possessed of a third eye or most prominent 
brow. He became also Ilara, an ancient god of power j and 
is known by the name of Mahabaleshwar, t\\e ' lord-of-great- 
power*. The linga is n(»t mentioned as one of his images or 
symbols in either of the epic poems, the Ram%a.na or Maha- 
bhdrata, or in the Awarkosha, the dictionary of Araar. This 
symbol seems to have been transferred to him from the abori¬ 
gines of the south of India. He was originally a popidar god, 
adopted by the Brahmans like Vishnu in the non-Vedic sense; 
and hence the name of Mahddevay or the great god, and its 
various synonyms. Perhaps, the original idea of him was 
got from the sun, viewed, not as the lord of day, but 
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as the gjreat source of nourishment and increase. Mytho- 
Jogical analogy is in favour of this conjecture, the hull in 
Egypt and other countries having been sacred to the sun. 
In later times the Brdiimans havit)g found the three func¬ 
tions of creation, preservation, and destruction attributed in 
the Upanishads and otlier philosophical treatises, to Brahma, 
conceived of as the original and universal self or spirit, gave 
one of them to Brahmdy the god whom they had invented 
as the god of prayer; another of them to Thhnn, also in 
his general characters a new conception; and t he third to 8hh. . 
The followers of Shiva in the south were dissalislied with this 
arrangement; and they claimed all these functions,—yet paying 
deference to their respective personifications,—for their preferred 
popular god Shiva, whom they exalted in their sectarial zeal 
to tlie highest honour, as set forth in the Shiva, Linga, and 
other Purajias of the same class. 

A characteristic examjde of the Brahmanieal caves is to be 
found at Mlephanla, with the firm, size, and appeavauee of wh'di 
very many are doubtless familiar. We confine our remarks upon 
these caves at present to their principal mytliological sculptures. 

1. Fronting the entrance of the large temple, hut at '■‘s 
extremity, is the great trimi'/rfi, or image with three heads 
combined together, about nineteen feet in Height, though it 
extends only from the shoulders upwards. This is Shiva 
possessed of the three functions of creation, preservation, and 
destruction just alluded to, and personified with the active attri¬ 
butes ascribed respectively to Brahm^, Vishnu, and Shivf, The 
front face is that of Shiva as Brahma, the god of prayer or the 
word, in whom the creative energy is tlionght to centre. The 
face to the right of the spectator is that of Shiva as Vishnu, 
the god of preservation, recognized by his purer appearance and 
bis symbol, the lotus. The face to the left of the spectator is 
that of Shiva, as the destroyer, recognized by his fiercer aspect, 
the feline monstache, the slabbering lip, the terrific serpents in 
his hand and forming his hair, his prominent brow, and the 
skull near his temples. This composite bust, which is unique 
in point of size and execution, is remarkable for its bead-dresses 
(royal mnkafs or diadems) with pearl pendents and precious 
stones set in gold or silver, and necklaces, and earrings and other 
ornaments, which throw light on the capital and thoracic adorn¬ 
ments of the kingly natives before the introduction of the 
turban. It was almost perfect till a few months ago, when 
' some thoughtless or mischievous visitors broke off a portion of 
the noses of two of the figures. Though it represents a triad 
of coraparatively modern invention, it is in unison with such a 
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triad of deities as the Hindus, like other ancient peoples, have 
been familiar with from* the earliest times. 

2. To the spectator's right, from the trimdrti, Shiva and 
his wife Fdrvaii appear standing upright in their proper cha¬ 
racter, with their attendants, some of whom below are jovial 
ganas and phhaehaSy mj tliological demons belonging to their 
suite, wiiile tliose in tlie aerial regions above are specimens of 
fiimisliing devotees and ascetics, of which Shiva himself, as we 
have already hinted, is tlie chief. What is to be particularly 
noticed hi this group, and in otliers wliich the visitor himself 
will observe, is the subordinate presence of the other deities of 
the Hindu pantheon. Brahma, with his four faces (three only 
of which are visible) seated upon \\\svdhand (waggon) of geese; 
IndrOf upon his elephant Airdraft; and Vishnu^ mounted upon 
the persoiiilied Ganida, the lord of eagles. 

.‘I, To the spectator's left, from the trimuiti, Shiva and 
?.Vii vati a])pear as Arddhauareshvam'wx a half-male and half-female 
foi ii> (agreeably to a well known Hindu legend,) with the gods 
i|)Ove iioted, and ma'® and female attendants allotted to them 
spectiv^ely, and with adoring ascetics above. In this group, 
Wandi, the of Shiva, appears, not in the species of the 

^mestic bull, but that of the forest Gava, tlie Bos Gavaus of 
naturalists, mentioned in the Vedas as an article of food. There 
is more poetry in connecting Shiva with the Gava than with 
the domestic bull as is commonly done. In few of the Shiva 
sculptures does the tiger, the vdhana ol' Bdrvatz or Bnrga, appear. 

4. The spectator, passing No. 2 to the left, now finds, behind 
the sacellum containing the symbol of Shiva, a group represent¬ 
ing the marriage of Shiva to Pdrvath, with the bashful bride, 
pushed forward by a ministering attendant on the right of the 
bridegroom, a position which she occupies only on the day of 
marriage. Close to Shiva is a priest holding a vessel with the 
substances for the bridal unction. The other gods, etc., are 
here (as in the other groups), Brahmd. sitting in the corner. 
This group, with others to be noted, has its counterpart connected 
with tlie domestic life of Shiva, in the Dhumar Lena at Elora. 

5. Close to the sacellum on the opposite wall of the temple 
is Shiva in his character of Bhairava, the formidable, fierce in 
countenance, with swollen eyes, and set lips; with a garland of 
human heads suspended from his neck, instead of the Brah- 
manical string; with eight hands (now partly broken) all 
employed in effecting, horrihile dictu. vel visu, a human sacrifice, 
that of a child. This child he holds up raised in one hand, while he 
has a bare sword to strike the fatal blow in another, a bell to 
intimate the appointed moment in a third, and a vessel to 
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receive tbe blood in a fourth. A fifth band, with its arm now 
wanting, holds a screen to be dropped when the awful event 
occurs. The ascetics above, represented with considerable art, 
are in horror and amazement at this development of tbe destruc¬ 
tive powers of their master. In the centre of iheir row occurs 
the mystical trisyllabic symbol Aum ( Om), applied as comprehend¬ 
ing each person of the triad, as if the essence of Hinduism 
were here concentrated. 

6. Crossing the temple, to the corresponding apartment on 
the other side, we have a sreiie of a very different kind. Shiva 
and Parvatif in the enjoyment of connubial Miss in their heaven 
or cesium, the Kailas of the Hindus, upheld, or shaken by the 
'many-headed and many-handed Rdvuua, the demon king of 

Lankd. 

7. Directly opposite to this group is another, also illustrative 
of the domestic life of Shiva and Parvati, husband and wife, 
showing signs of dissatisfaction with and aversion to one 
another. Both these personages appear in superior and less 
injured form, at the Dhumar Lena at Elora, from the inspec¬ 
tion of which their real character is to be ascertained. 

8-9. In the great temple, the groups at the entrance 
represent Shiva sitting as an ascetic, with accompaniments 
the same as in other instances. The position in which he is 
squatted is a favourite one with Hindu devotees, even with the 
Buddhists. 

We pass over the with its gigantic guardians. Of thetwo 

chapels, that to the left hand as we enter is the more important. 
In the court before it, which was long filled up with earth, 
there is a low circular platform, where the bull doing honour to 
the distant sacellum of the great temple, and that of this chapel, 
must have been placed. Not a vestige of it now remaining 
(sic transit gloria Nandi ! )~ The leogrofls at the sides of the 
steps leading to the chapel were ^tely dug out of the accumu¬ 
lated earth now referred to. Ona of them is unfinished (as is the 
case with the exterior excavations on the way to the eastern 
landing place of the island). To the right hand of the chapel is 
an apartment showing a procession of women carrying infants, 
etc., as on the occasion of a marriage, with Shiva, in his proper 
person, confronting his corpulent son Ganpati, with his large 
belly and elephant’s head, the substitute for his nati^ral one, 
which he is said to have lost at his birth by the consuming 
glance of the god Shanl, the planet Saturn, who clapped that of 
a passing pachyderm upon him to pacify his mother displeased 
by bis misfortune, but witliout his vdhana, the rat, on which, it 
, is incongruously said, he takes air and exercise f 
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So, nqiuch for a specimen of the Brahmanical caves. Tlie 
Jaina excavations are also principally temples. They are not 
numerous in tlie west of India; and it is rather difficult for the 
general visitor to distinguish them from those of the Buddhists, 
with whom the Jainas, as religionists, are intimately allied.* 
Some one of the twenty-four Tirthankars (S. Tirthakaras) or 
alleged emancipated Jinas ( victorious ones, ) particularly 
Nemindtha or Parasnatha, occupies the chief places in them, 
while the other Tirthankars occupy the verandas or secondary 
positions. The best specimtuis which we have seen of them are 
in the northern groups at Elora, the middle groups there being 
Brahmanical, and the southern Jaina. A very curious but 
unequivocal one we visited a few years ago on the hill opposite 
the traveller's bungalow at Chandor. 

The different groups of caves in the West of India have, 
generally speaking, a peculiar interest of their own. In none of 
the caves is there a trimwti so remarkable as that at Elepbauta. 
The Buddhist life is best understood from the excavations of 
Salsette, though they require much attention, not only from the 
visitant, but from the student and antiquarian. No such beauti¬ 
ful Chaitya, as already hinted at, is to be found in India, as that 
at Karla. Elora is pre-eminent for the variety and extent of its 
excavations. In the adjoining caves at Aurangabad, only as yet 
partially cleared out, wo have perhaps the best specimens of 
architectural forms. Those of Ajanta are unrivalled for their 
paintings. The best scenery is visible from the caves of Nasik. 
Many of the caves which we have visited are not veiy accessible. 
The delineations which have been made of some of the caves by 
Mr. James Wales, by volunteers acting under the direction of 
Mr. William Erskine, by Colonel Sykes, by Mr. James Fergusson, 
and by others, have been published. Major Gill’s accurate copies 
of the Ajaiitd paintings are with the Indian government at 
home. So are the oil-pictures, s )me of which are very elaborate, 
made by Mr. William Fallon.*Mr. Johnson’s photographs of the 
Elephants and Kduheri caves, are justly appreciated by the 
members of this community. Those which he is about to issue 
of the caves at Kdrl4 have been pronounced by competent judges 
to be among the best yet produced by the photographic art. 

A most important inquiry connected witli the Caves is that which 
refers to their age, to the parties by whom they were constructed 
and to the facts to be gleaned from their respective inscriptions. 

• Jaina is the adjective form of Jina, the Conqueiw, a very oornTnon 
name of Buddha. See the Mahavm'so of Ceylon ]>asmn, begiuuing with 
the first pu^e. 
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The Jaina excavations are the most modern of those ^vhich 
have yet been brought to notice. In 1852, when examining 
that devoted to Parasn^tba at Elora,—and which is evidently 
of the same workmanship as tlie larger Jaina excavations of 
that locality,—we observed an inscription giving the date of its 
formation as Shaka 1156, equivalent to A. D. 1284, which 
makes the Jaina temples at Elora 627 years old at the present 
time. Tins date is corroborated by the fact that these Jaina 
temples,—which had probably for their authors the opulent 
Jaina ministers of the Rajput, Elichjuiv, and Devagiri Rajas,— 
have some imitations in their construction of the Brahmanical 
Kaihls temples, to which they must consequently be posterior, 
and by the other fact, proved from the Jaina works at Abu and 
other places, that the Jainas of Western India were about this 
time making great efforts to extend and to glorify their faith. 

None of the Brahmanical excavations have, as far as wc are 
aware, any existent contemporaneous inscriptions, one at Ele- 
phanta having, it is said by De Couto, been carried to 
Portugal, where no trace of it can now be found. Yet the age 
of the Brahmanical excavations, we conceive, can be ascer¬ 
tained approximately. In 1850, we thus wrote respecting this 
matter;— 

* Mr. Fergusson has made the important discovery that 
^the Brahmanical Kailas, which strikes the beholder as the 
' most remarkable of the whole (of the Elora groups), is formed 
‘ after the type of some of the structural temples of the South of 
‘India, particularly the great pagoda at Tanjorj and he sa} 3— 
‘ “ I have no doubt in my own mind that the Chola, or at least 
‘ “ some of the Karnatic Rajas were the excavators of this temple, 

‘ and the restorers (rather propagators) of Sivite worship in tlie 
*''Dekhan j ray own impression is, that we must ascribe this 
‘ either to Raja Rajendra or Kere Kala Cholan, and that 
‘ “consequently the date given by Mir AH Khan to Sir Charles 
‘ “Malet is very near the truth, if. applied to this excavation at 
‘ “ least, and that it was made in the first half of the ninth 
* “century of our era.” Commenting on this opinion, we added, 

‘ Works of such magnitude as the Kailtis temples would require 
‘the wealth and enterprize of such sovereigns as the Cholas were. 

‘ Tlie resources of the local princes, the Ch^lukyas of the Dakhan, 
‘and of the Devagiri Rajas were quite inadequate to their 
‘ execution, and that of the Elephanta and other Shuiva temples 
‘ near Bombay. Somewhat posterior, in point of age, to Kailas, 

‘ must l>e those Brahmanical temples of Elephanta and Salsette, 
tin which various imitations of the Brahmanical excavations of 
‘ Elora appear. Looking at them collectively, we have long, on 
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' mytihologioal ^rounds, been disposed to limit the aq^e of the 

* Brahmanical excavated temples by the eiqfbth or ninth century 
‘ after Christ. On several of their fi.jjures the small box, oon- 
^ tainin^ the emblem of Shiva, worn by the Linjjfjiyats, (as noticed 
‘ bv Mr. 35rskine) is represented, and tbe Linqfsiyats (as a sect) 

' did not appear in the South of India tiU considerable modifica- 
' tions were made, in the course of time, iu tbe peculiar forms of 
^ Shivism, introducetl or supported by Shankar 'Acharya. The 
' Choht Uajas were the patrons of the Liniijayats, who, to the 
‘ worship of Mahadeva or Shiva, added the practice of the 

* Yoq:a, without relenuice to caste, with a view to final oman- 
^ cipation. Professor Wilson notices tin* profession of the Yoqja 
‘ in the oio-hth century, and ho properly observes that the 
‘ !v..hnianieal temples in the subjects of their sculptures, and 
“ * .ie oecoration of Shiva and his attendants, hclonq^ to the same 
' .sect. It is remarkable that this form of the Hindu reliju^ion has 
‘ va!ii>bed from the Maratha country, which it is not likely it 
‘ M'tudd have done bad it enjoyed the continued patronage of the 
‘ Dev.igiri llajas reigning over this locality, the last of whom 
‘ was overcome by the Muhammadans, A. D. 1298.^ 

A remarkable coiroboration of the general views here stated, 
«mt warranting a more definite adjustment of them, weohlained 
jl Elora in January, IS52. In the Jaina inscription already 
referred to, the name of the hill in which all tbe Elora excava¬ 
tions are made is the Virolla Parrat, or Mount of Virolla (of 
which tbe native Virnla or European Elora is a corruption). 
This word, we have little doubt, is formed from the name of 
Vira-chola, one of the Chola Rajas, who flourished, according to 
one of the papers of the Mackenzie Collection, quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor H. H. Wilson ^who mentions tbe extensive conquests of 
bis race), about A. D. 917. This gives an antiquity to tbe most 
remarkalde of the Brahmanical temples of Elora and tliose of 
Eleplianta, which are of the same type, of about 944 years ; or 
to deal in round' numbers, it makes them to fall at least within 
the present millennium. The Jogeshvari Brahmanical temples 
of Salsette, however, are considerably more modern than those 
of Elephanta and Elora. The sculpture and architecture of 
them are not of tbe Southern Indian type, like those of the 
great works now mentioned, but of tbe Rajptjt or Gujarat types, 
as we see exemplified in various districts to the northward, as in 
Kathiawar, Pattan, and Mount Abu. Of tbe same character is 
the remarkable struchiral Shaiva temple of Jmarndthd, about six 
miles from Kaly^n, which, though of hard black basalt, shows 
a delicacy of worhman4iip which could be attained only bv 
artisans accustomed to w(‘rk in softer .stone, the marble and 

c 
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sand stones of the north. Whether this work is to be attiibuted 
to the^Devagiri Rajas, or the Rajput soverelj^ns of Aiihilwara 
Fattan, we can not positively say. On many old Shaiva struc¬ 
tural temples throughout the country as well as on the caves, we 
have observed marks of violence which we would attribute to the 
times of the Chdlukyas, who, it appears from tb.eir inscriptions, 
were favourable to the Vaishnava form of Binduism. 

To ascertain the age of the Buddhist temples in the West 
of India,we have to attend to the geiieral history of Buddhism, and 
to the numerous inscriptions in an ancient characler,—Ini'long 
forgotten by the natives,—which they bear, especially at Karl^, 
Kdnherl, Ndsik, Knda, and Ajanta. For our knowledge ol' that 
character, we need scarcely say, we are principally indebted to the 
late Mr. James Prinsep, whose attention it particularly attracted, 
especially as it is found on certain ancient Indian coins and the 
pillar at Delhi, though in Bombay, as well as in other parts of 
India, he had his coadjutors in the work of seeking a key to it, 
as he very cordially acknowledged. The key to the character 
was found by his tracing hackw'ards,—from the current Deva- 
nAgarij —various forms of older letters, of which the N^ariis the 
maturer type adapted to more rapid writing than the original. 
Our own assurance respecting it was derived from a comparison 
of copperplate inscriptions, in the hands of Vishnu Shastri, in 
which we noticed the accordance in number and position of cer¬ 
tain letters and words connected with initial salutations of the 
gods, and the royal signatures on other legible grants, which 
betokened an agreement in value in the respective charaevers, as 
was found to be the case when they were critically examined and 
compared. By following out this principle, we were able, 
during our visit to Europe, in 1H44, to decipher certain papers in 
a concealed Indian hand which were essential to adjusting a 
decision passed by the Admiralty Court at the Cape, and which 
had long lain uninterpreted, and also to make out some of the 
most difficult letters which came into the hands of our vigilant 
officials during the late mutiny.. We now see very clearly that 
the great trouble taken with the adjustment of the cave charac¬ 
ter would have been unnecessary if we had noticed sufficiently 
early its correspondence with the Phenician and Greek alphabets, 
from a combination of which it is manifestly derived, with 
most ingenious adaptions to the orthoepical expression of the 
Sanskrit and other languages, most creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Indians, or those by whom they were adapted to these 
languages. 

The general history of Buddhism, as it bears on the age of 
the Buddhist excavations, may be referred to in a vejy brief 
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space. Towards the close of the Vedic a»e of the Aryas, the 
chief professional priests, or Brahmans, he^an to seek establish¬ 
ment as a caste, which was fully realized by them in th# litur¬ 
gical period, represented by the books called Brahmatas, which 
considered the Vedas as absolutely divine, put them under the 
care of professional priests, and set forth special rules for their 
use in sacrifice. To this exaltation of the Vedas, founded on 
their age and religious character, the thought of India, repre¬ 
sented by the schools of philosophy, ran directly counter. Yet 
the founders of these schools had not the courage to attack the 
Vedas, even when as in the case of Kapila, the originator of the 
Sankhya school, they taught doctrines subversive of all recog¬ 
nition of a providence, and of decided atheistic tendency. How¬ 
ever, Shakya Muni, the founder of Buddhism, whose negation 
of providence and attributing of organic changes to nature and 
growth resembled the tenets of Kapila, in his opposition to the 
monopolies of the Brahmanic caste and power, cared but little 
for the authority either of the Brahmans or their books. He 
was of the kingly race; and he preached the doctrine of the 
admission of his fellowmen to religious position and privilege 
according to their study and ceremonial and moral discipline. A 
great religious revolution was the consequence of his preaching 
and that of his disciples, even before his death, which according to 
Professr)!- Las‘<en, occun-ed in the year 543, or according to Dr. 
Max Miiller, in the year 477, before Christ. To this revolu¬ 
tion, the Indian emperor Asln^ka, the grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, the Sandracottus of the Greeks, who came to the throne 
B. C. 315, attached himself; and he proved the instrument of 
its extensive propagation in the provinces of India into which 
it had not previously found entrance. He is supposed on good 
grounds by Dr. Max Muller to have come to the throne, B. C. 
263 j to have been inaugurated B. C. 259; and to have held 
a great Buddhist council B. C. 246 or 242. His Buddhist edicts 
are engraved on the rocks of Glrnir near Junagap in Kathiawar, 
at Dhauli in Kattak, and at Kapurdi Giri in Afghanistan; 
and they have the date of B. C. 246. By this time Buddhism 
must have been most extensively propagated in his vast domi¬ 
nions. Second and third Buddhist councils are attributed to 
him in the Mahavansha of Ceylon; but Dr. Max Miiller consi¬ 
ders them problematical. It is in connexion with tlie last of them 
which is said to have taken place in the seventeenth year of his 
reign, that the great propagation of Buddhism in the Maratha 
country is said to have taken place. The event is thus recorded :— 
The illuminator of the religion of the vanquisher, the thero 
(patriarch), son of Moggali, having terminated the third 
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convocation, was reflecting on futurity. Perceiving’ (tliat tlie 
time l>a(l arrived) for the' estahlishineiit of tlie reli«»:ion of 
Buddffa in foreign countries, he dispatched severally in the month 
of Kaitiko, the following theros to those foreign parts. He 
deputed the there Maj^jhantico to Kasmira and Gandliara 
(nol Kandahar), and the thero Alahad -vo to Mahisamaudala 
(Mysore), lie deputed the thero Bakkhitoto Wanav^si (in the 
north of tlie Karuatic), and similarly the thero Yona Dhama- 
rakkhito to Aparantaka: He deputed the thero Maha-Dlia- 
marakkliito to Maliaralta, and the thero Maiiarakkito to the 
Yotm (Yavana. or Hactrian) country. He deputed the thero 
Majjhino to tlie Hirnawanta country; and to Sowanabhumi, 
the two theros’ sons and Uttaro. lie deputed the thero Ma- 
h^tnahindo, together with his (Moggali’s) disciples lltiyo, 
Uttiyo, Sambalo, Bliaddasalo to this island (Ceylon), saying 
unto these five theros, ' Establish ye in the delightiul land 
‘ ol Lanka the delightful religion of the vanquisher. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mahavauso, these missionaries obtained most 
marvellous success. Of the missionary to the Maratha territory 
it is said:—^The sanctified disciple Maha-Dhammarakkhito, re- 
' pairing to Maharatta., preached the Mahanarailakasmpo jata/co 
' (of Buddha). Eighty-four thousand persons attained the sancti- 
* fication of magga, (marga, the wa\') and thirteen thousand 
^ were ordained priests by him.^t 

The execution of caves in the Maratha country must have 
been contemporaneous with, or posterior to, this Buddhi ^t pro- 
pagandism. The southern group of caves at Elora, as lias heeii 
remarketl in tlie Second Memoir on the Cave Temjiles and 
Monasteries,J may he the oldest establishment of the kind in 
Western India,—as, comparatively speaking, it is in an open and 
easily approachable country, while many of the other esta¬ 
blishments are in mountain re^iesses and passes ; and as it is 
peculiarly simple in its character, and evidently the nucleus 
around which the other excavations in its neighbourhood— 
Buddhist, Brahmauical and Jaiiia, have been aggregated. This 
group, however, has no ancient inscription. It is otherwise 
with, the caves at Karhi, which, from their appearance, are pro¬ 
bably next to them in point of antiquity. The founder of I he 
elegant and capacious Cliaitya there is referred to desciiptively 
on the inscription in the largest letters there used, immediately 

♦ Turner’s Maliavanso, p. ji. 

f Mahavauso, p. 76. 

Journal of the lioiiibav Brandt of the Royal Asiatic Seeisty, September, 
^x853. 
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above the elepliants in the porch ta the left hand^fas we enter. 
That inscription in Pall, tratu^eiTed to Nsi«rari characters reads 
thus t— * 

Or in Sanscrit. 

This innsl he translated either, ‘ By the victorious and most 
' cxalts’d Bhdtapala, this rock mansion has been established, the 
‘ most excellent in Janibudvfpa, (the generic name of India); or 
^ 15y the victorious and most exalted sovereign (translating the 
‘ word Bhatapdlu) this rock mansion has been established, the 
' most excellent in J ambud vipa.^ The latter translation, we think, 
must be considered the correct one, or we should otherwise have 
the anomaly of a party mentioned without a designation, 
which is never the case even on the inscriptions noticing the 
humblest gifts to the caves. (| We hold that the inscription 
attributes the rock-cut temple ‘ to the victorious and most 

* exalted emperor,^ whose name, in consequence of his cele¬ 
brity, it was unnecessary to mention. This, we conceive, can be 
no other person but Ashoka himsedf. In this idea, we are con¬ 
firmed by the fact that his name is also not mentioned on the 
tablets at Girinir, Kapurdi-Giri, and Dhauli, which have been 
most clearly proved to belong to him.§ 

Dr. Stevenson, (whose decipherments are often very ingeni¬ 
ous and successful,) interprets the inscription as containing the 

J| We tried at one time to take the word Sethina before Bhutapdla as the 
quivalent of, ‘ Hy tho Shet’, usinff the word as commonly applied to a princi¬ 
pal citizen, morchaut, or banker; but the epithet ‘ Victorious’, or, more fully, 
‘ celebrated for victory,’ forbids th’s idea. BhAtapala, literally a ‘ protector 
of beings,’ moreover, is not the name of a Shet, hut of a king or emperor. 

§ Professor Lassen, in a letter addressed to tho writter, dated 23 nd April, 
iSoi, thus writes;— _ _ » 

* I agree with you in identifying the king Devandm Priya Pivadasi 
‘ of the ins.u’iptions at GirniLr and at other places with Ashoha. Jlcsides, 
‘ the testimony of the Mahavanso, I adduce as apioofof their identity 
‘ the repetition of that title by his successor Dasharatha, with the dif- 
‘ ference tliat he usually adds his own name to distinguish himself from his 

* predecessor. Another instance of a title, being used instead of a proper, 
‘ name by the Bud<lhists is the name Dharmavardhana given to Ashoka’s 
‘ son Kandla. {Indiache Alterthumsl'unde, ii. 27 o.) As Asko'ka'i authorship 
‘ of the inscription found at Bhatra, in which he addresses the convention of 
‘ Magadha, can hardly be doubted, it may be presumed that the other’s also 
‘ are to be ascribed to kim.’ 
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name Bhiiti^ wliich lie applies to Devahhuti, the last of the 
Maiiryan kin^s (about aevtnity years B. C.) ; but no lej^i- 
timate decipherment and trfi.ii'ihitioii warrants this, while a colla¬ 
teral W^ument, founded by Dr S., on an inscription on the lion 
pillar, fails, from the evident misroadinjj of the first word of 
that inscription. The works of Kiirl^ are not those of a perish¬ 
ing but of a thriving dynasty. Dr. Stevenson himself finds 
the works of Ashoka at the Ndna Glnit, near Junir; and to say 
the least, the works at Kurld seem fully as ancient when the 
character of the letters of the inscriptions is compared. To 
Ashoka, then, the victorious, somewhat past the middle of the 
third century before Christ, we attribute the oldest of our 
Buddhist excavations in the West of India. 

The inscriptions at these excavations mention the names 
of the parties by whom they were beautified and enlarged 
and increased, mostly in times somewhat later. These were 
principally provincial kings and princes, civil and military 
officers, opulent householders, citizens, aitizans, Buddhist 
pilgrims, and monks, of various orders and habits, and even 
females. All the more important classes of the people seemed 
to delight to consecrate their substance to the glorification 
of Buddha and the advancement of the interests of his 
faith, which thus appears to have been far more popular than 
ever Brdhmanism was. To specimens of the religious assignations 
and gifts of individuals, as brought to notice in the inscriptions, 
we may here allude, as illustrative of these remarks. The lion- 
pillar at Kdrld, in connexion with which we take our speci¬ 
mens, was the gift of the general Agnimitra, the son of the 
Maharathi (literally a great charioteer, but a designation of a 
provincial king or administrator) Bhoti. The village of Vihdr^ 
near the caves, was assigned for the support of their religionists, 
in the seventh year of king FasishtJiai hy Mitradeva the son of 
the Maharathi KaushiJea, and by Som-adena, the son of the 
Maharathi Fasishtha. By a party whose name is obliterated, 
a donation of land, a place for refreshment of parties ascending 
the hill of the caves, a Buddhaskdld (or hall of Buddha) 
a well, and some cells of accommodation, were bestowed on the 
establishment. By the liberality of another party the monks 
became the proprietors of the neighbouring village of Karanja. 
By Bkadrasmna, a monk, two pairs of images were executed, 
which remain to this day. A pillar in the interior was the 
gift of a party expressly denominated a Yavana or Greek, sup¬ 
posed by ourselves, when vve first drew attention to it, to be a 
Tkeonikos, and afterwards by Dr. Stevenson to be a Xenocrates, 
The name in Fdli reads Bhanakkaj or Dhanakak. Perhaps it 
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may be only an Indian appellation of the Greek derived from 
some compound of Dhanushgay a bow, the last syllable being 
hardened for accominodalion to the Pali. To this opinion Vishnu 
tShdstri, the Pandit of the Cave-Commission, was inclined. That 
this Greek had to do with the construction of the caves is ex¬ 
ceedingly probable. All classes of the excavations already 
enumerated, and their immoveable appurtenances, were often the 
gifts of individuals, quite independent of state resources. 
Various towns and vilhigos, the residences of the donors to the 
caves at varit)us places, are mentioned in the notices of the 
gifts, as Vehergaum and Karanja (now named),. Kalyan, Bha- 
roch, Chandrapur (Chandor) etc. The words used for gifts are 
(Idiianiy the correspondent of ( he Latin doruim, and deyadhaniy ^r 
S. Degadhnrmma, a religious assignation, and so forth. Some 
of the most liberal donations to the Buddhist establishments 
are recorded on the Tsdsik excavations. 

The inscriptions extend, we arc persuaded, over a period of 
seven or eight hundred years, if we take tliem to commence 
as we do with the time of Ashoka. This is quite consistent 
with the fact that the Chinese travellers, whose works have been 
lately translated, found Buddliisin prevalent in India in the 
iiftliand in the beginning of the seventh century of the Christian 
era. The Brahmans attribute its ovci throw to Shankardch^rya, 
the great establisher of the Shaivaform of the Hindu religion 
in the south of India; but there was something more 
applied to its extinction than the arguments of that keen and 
subtle hero of Brd,hmaiiism. Throughout the Maratlia country, 
there are commemorative pillars (first brought to notice by 
Colonel Sykes) which have figures representing the destruction 
of the Buddhist religionists by armed warriors, and the dance 
and triumph of the bull of Shiva over them, and round the 
symbol with which it is usually associated. Terrible must 
have been the violence which extinguished such a popular system 
of religion as Buddhism in the very provinces in which it 
originated, and in which it was first propagated, though it has still 
such a hold of the great countries of Asia exterior to India. 
Though we mourn over the bloodshed by which it was annihi¬ 
lated, we do not regret that it has here perished. 'When the 
existence of a divine and intelligent and active providence 
is denied, as it was by the Buddliists, the soul of man is 
bereft of its supreme good and guide; and the universd 
of both spirit and matter is involved in the darkness and 
confusion of chaos. Its power, as a system, over the minds of 
men was certainly not so much in its speculations and doctrines 
as in its discipline and its recognition of the right of all classes 
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of men to advance in rcli|j;iouR acquisition, distinction and pvi- 
vilej?e, accordino-1.> their study, profession, and practice. 

We have not attempted to form a critical estimate of the exca¬ 
vations of the West of India as works of art; neitl)er time nor 
space have permitted us to do this. Neither have we entered 
on such minute notices of their religious and liistorical import 
as long conversancy with them might have tempted us to do. 
We have aimed rather at those generalizations which are most 
interesting and important. We liavc here given the results of 
long continued and difficult research, begun and carried on from 
motives very dilfereut from that of the indulgence of tlie idle 
curiosity of one who merely gathers 

Intaglios rude, old pottery, and store 

Of mutilated gods of stone, ami scraps 

Of barbarous epitaphs, to bo 

Among the leanied the theme of warm debate, 

And infinite conjecture sagely wrong. 

Historical truth is not to he found so easily in India as in other 
countries of the ^Yorld. It is liere in a state of comparative 
purity, we regret to say it, only in the ancient monuments 
of the countiy. These monuments, whioli are of an unequivo¬ 
cal character, have best withstood the ravages of time the great 
destroyer; and religious fraud, repelled by their venerable an¬ 
tiquity or exhausted in the attempt to entomb their magnitude, 
or to annihilate their multitude, or to efface tlieir permanent re¬ 
cords, has failed to destroy them or to effect their corruption. 
They have survived the departure of their authors and the destruc¬ 
tion of the religious systems to which they belonged ; and they 
tell tlieir own tale in spite of their appropriation by sects and 
parties which had nothing to do with their origin, and many 
of which have come into existence subsequently to their 
execution and completion. They liave proved too solid for the 
sledge-hammer of the Musalrnan entirely to mutilate them ; and 
too incombustible for the fires of the Lusitanian to consume or 
rend them in pieces. They still exist, tiiough commonly in a decay¬ 
ing state, for comparison with the ancient literary remains f)f 
India, eonlirrning what little of historical truth is to he found 
in these records, and illustrating their erroneous, though subli¬ 
mated, speculations, and their wild and unbridled mvtliology, 
with all its perversions and exaggeraiious. They are the cre¬ 
dentials of the genius, taste, wealtli, and power of ancient. India, 
showing the natural capacity of the peoples among whom we 
dVell. The interpretation and exposition of them by the 
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European orientalist to the simple natives who have access to 
them, have destroyed their belief in their divine origin, and 
deprived the systems of*living error around them of that venera¬ 
tion associated with them which they enjoyed when they were 
believed to be the undoubted property of these systems, and the 
veritable works of the gods who are now worshipped ; while they 
have taught some of the learned natives the principles of histori¬ 
cal investigation. They testify to all, of transactions and 
changes, both civil and religious, which have occurred in ages 
long gone by, among a people too long supposed to be immovea¬ 
ble in their creeds and customs, and to have preserved only an 
attitude of sublime or stupid repose like their own images. Such 
testimony cannot but strengthen the conviction that the ob¬ 
stacles to the important changes which Christian philanthropy 
leads us to desiderate, and solemn duty and delightful privilege 
lead us to attempt, may in reality be much less formidable than 
they appear to be to the view of the timid and inconsiderate. 
The few individuals comparatively who have directed their liter¬ 
ary attention to them, have received, in their recognition of these 
facts, a rich reward for what they have done in their elucidation. 
Our learned and popular societies observe the highest end of 
their incorporation, when their members combine for the prose¬ 
cution of the work of their more extended investigation. The 
Government of India pursues an economical as well as a liberal 
and enlightened policy, when it adopts decided measures for 
their conservation and complete or general delineation. 
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AiiT. n.—1. The DiHrict Municipal Improvement Act. 

2, Act III of 1894 of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

5. Gazette of InUia Ejrtraordinarg.—\<^th September, 1864. 


T he extension of Municipal institutions throufjhout India, pre¬ 
sents a most interesting phaSe in the administratioxi of 
the country; and among the numerous beneficial reforms wltich 
have of late years been introduced into almost every departmeut 
of the State, perhaps none will be attended with more important 
and permanent results. The Legislature has been working 
hand in band with the Executive, and a great step in progress 
has been made towards local self-government and the encour¬ 
agement of liberal principles. It is but two short years since 
the City of Calcutta was clothed with the semblance of civic 
grandeur, and a body of European and native Justices invited to 
interest themselves in the improvement of the capital of India 
The Mofussil Municipal Act of Bengal, thougli passed little more 
than a year ago, is already in force in nearly every District of 
the Lower Provinces, while the Calcutta Gazette from time lo 
time tells of further extension. During the last Session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, an Act was passed legalizing the 
extension of the Lucknow Municipal Act to other towns under 
the immediate administration of the Government of India. 
The Madras Government has, moreover, been engaged in doing 
for that Presidency what the present Lieutenant-Governor has 
done for Bengal. Everywhere, on this side of India at least, 
there has of late been manifested a general movement in favour 
of Municipal Institutions which cannot but have arrested 
the attention of all those who are interested in the social and 
material prosperity of the country. 

The causes which have led to such a movement are various, 
and in their nature more or less remote. The work of the 
present day in India js to consolidate our rule, by distributing, 
and decentralizing as it were, the functions of Government—to 
perfect a mechanism of wheels within wheels, whereby the whole 
system shall move in harmony. The increased extent of our 
Empire, has called forth a host of Lieutenant-Governors and 
' pro-consuls. The same necessity has given rise to local Legis¬ 
lative Councils, The same principle is visible in the arrange¬ 
ments regai*ding local funds. Without such division of labour. 
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it would be impossible for the work of Government to go on. It 
would be impossible for the Viceroy to govern now on the 
regime, that was in force in the time of Lord Cornwallis, when 
every petty detail of Executive administration required the 
assent of the Governor-General in Council. And such division 
of labour proves not only the progress, but the increasing 
stability of our Empire. It showd that we are alive to the 
exigencies of our position, and that we are not only able, but 
not unwilling, where necessary, to tread the thorny path of 
"eform. Arising from the same tendency, another step in 
right direction is being made in the establishment of self- 
governing corporations throughout the country. As it is 
•iiipossible for the ruler of a large empire to administer the 
details of each individual province, so it would be a task almost' 
siqMThuman for a Lieutenant-Governor to attempt to control 
l!u' minor affairs of every town or district. The tree must bear 
branches and those branches twigs, if it is to put forth foliage, 
such as may be the source of health and beauty. Again the 
annual influx of non-official Europeans, at once the cause and 
the effect of Indians increasing prosperity, has now rendered 
that possible which but a few years ago would have been justly 
regarded as an absurdity and a farce. True that much assis¬ 
tance may now be looked for from the more influential natives, 
taught by an enlightened education to rise superior to the 
prejudices of their countrymen. But whatever progress civiliza¬ 
tion may have made in this respect, it will hardly be denied 
that the state of native opinion beyond the limits of the 
Presidency Towns is even yet scarce ripe for the mighty change 
that has been introduced; scarce ripe enough to appreciate the 
benefits and responsibilities of a self-government, even in so 
limited a sphefe as a municipality. And therefore it is, we say, 
that the European element is necessary to the very idea of such 
institutions. 

Nor perhaps, in taking account of the ^ causes which have 
led to the extension of a system of self-government and self- 
taxation, > should we omit to regard the floaticial aspect of the 
country. However satisfactory the budgets of the last two 
or three years, it would seem that the Imperial revenue cannot 
well bear additional charges without the imposition of illegiti¬ 
mate, or what are usually designated 'war' taxes. It has,'therefore, 
been ruled, and most justly, that local improvements be* paid 
for by local taxation, and that charges incurred for the benefit 
of a special class or locality should not be defrayed from 
Imperial resources. This is but consonant with the principles 
ot justice. Taxation thus imposed will be more in accordance 
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with a spirit of fairness, while at the same time it will seem 
more moderate. For not only will the public at large cease to 
contribute special grants for the benefit of particular localiti^,, 
but that portion of the public, which will henceforth be called 
on to contribute, although tlie demand may be heavier, will 
grudge it the less, as witnessing and enjoying the visible results, 
while Imperial taxation will really (though perhaps impercep¬ 
tibly) diminish. And as this is undoubtedly the true theory of 
taxation, any step in this direction cannot but be wise and 
good—and as such, deserving of our highest approbation. 

Lastly, the labours of the Sanitary Commission, revealing 
as .they did a state of things scarce to be believed, urged 
upon the Government the necessity of taking more adequate 
measures for the moral and physical well-being of its people. 
And this consideration probably operated more powerfully than 
any of those previously enumerated. For it cannot be denied 
that the immediate cause of the, enactment of the District 
Municipal Improvement Act was tl»e devastation occasioned by 
the epidemic which raged in the environs of Calcutta, during 
the summer and autumn of the year 1863.* That epidemic 
was the result of overgrown jungle, of neglected cesspools and 
impure tanks—afld, leading men to search for causes, it natur¬ 
ally brought such nuisances into the light of day. It was 
manifest then, that if the race of Bengalees was worth pre¬ 
serving and was to be preserved, some strenuous action must be 
taken by a parental government, without trusting too blindly 
to the native instincts of self-preservation. The population 
was being decimated—Kranee-dom was at stake. And so the 
jungle was cleared, the tanks filled, and everything made to 
wear the outward signs at least of cleanliness and respectability. 
Apd then followed the chastis^ent, fur so it seemed to the 
ignorqnt, the listless, and the apathetic. The legislature inter¬ 
fered, and Act III of 1864 became the law of Bengal. Filth 
and uncleanliness must be eradicated at any price; the pocket 
must be sacrificed for the sake of health. Taxation and penal 
statutes must enforce the ordinary precautions for the public 
safety and convenience, seeing tjiat without such sanctions 
they had been so shamefully neglected. The Bengalees felt 
like naughty boys, who after being saved from drowning, are 
called up to be whipped for venturing on the ice. 

,We should be, inexcusably digressing from our present 
subject, w6re we to suffer ourselves to enter upon an enquiry 
as to the origin of Municipal Institutions. Such an enquiry 


* Tide statement of objeots and ‘easons apper ’ I to the Bill 
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would doubtless be most interesting, but like all matters of 
antiquity, it would also be involv^ in cousiderablje obscurity 
and doubt. It will suffice for our purpose briefly to state the 
causes which led to the introduction and wide extenaion of 
such institutions throughout Europe, and then to compare 
the state of the case, as it existed in ancient or pre-British 
India. 

The incorporation of towns and cities appears to have been 
a proceeding peculiar to western Europe. Deriving its origin 
from the internal constitution of the Greek and Homan colo¬ 
nies, the principle seems to have extended itself during the 
feudal ages almost over the whole continent. It has been 
doubted, whether its extension was a consequence of the feudal or 
of the allod ial system, but it may, we think, be stated with truth, 
that, wUerever neither.the one nor the other system obti^ined, 
Municipal Institutions were not of spontaneous growth. The 
insecurity of property, owing to the violence and rapacity of the 
almost independent barons, led the iuhahitants of towns to 
combine together for their mutual protection, and the interests 
of trade; while the monarch, seeing in such combinations a 
powerful instrument of resistance to the growing arrogance of his 
lords, was ever ready to confer upon the# by royal charter 
privileges and liberties of the highest value to those concerned. 
These privileges consisted chiefly of exemptions from arbitrary 
taxation and emancipation from villeinage. They were 
generally at the same time 'erected into a commonalty or 
' corporation, with the privilege of having magistrates and a 
' town-council of their own, of making by-laws for their own 

* government, of building walls for their own defence and 
' of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of military disci- 
' pline, by obliging them to watch and ward; that is, as anciently 

* understood, to guard and defend those walls against all 

* attacks and surprises by night as well as by day. In England, 
' they were generally exempted from suit to the hundred and 
' county courts: and all such pleas as should arise among them, 
' the pleas of the ^crown excepted, were left to the decision of 
' their own magistrates. In other countries much greater and 
' more extensive jurisdictions were frequently granted to 

* them,’* 

Thus the free boroughs, while bound to the sovereign by 
all the instincts of gratitude and mutual interest, resembled a 
sort of independent commonwealth as regarded their internal 
polity. And there can be no doubt that neither Magna Charta 

^ • Smith’s Wet^th of Nations. i77..MacCttlloch’8 Editimi. 
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nor the civil war achieved more for tlie individual liberties of 
the subject, than was wrought by the noiseless, yet no less 
powerful, action of free commonalties. Indeed in other coun¬ 
tries, as Italy or Switzerland, such institutions did actually 
become independent republics, the central Government having 
lust all energy and the allodial lords being completely over¬ 
powered and disarmed. Circumstances preserved England, how¬ 
ever, from such a consummation. While such institutions did 
their work, and did it well, in relieving the crown from the 
f .management of all insignificant details connected with them, 
they were never allowed to usurp the higher functions of Govern¬ 
ments They never became really and altogether independent. 
The sovereign's authority was never entirely laid aside. The 
nobility was never overpowered. And the consequence is, that 
even,to the present day, the 'three estates' still flourish in 
England and supply that triple form of Government which has 
made our constitution the envy of the whole earth. It is, more¬ 
over, in constitutional England, that municipal corporations as 
such, have attained the highest degree of perfection, and we 
cannot but think it highly Suggestive of the Anglo-Saxon 
character, that the most aristocratic nation perhaps in the world—i 
a nation that abhoilf' the very sound of democracy and universal 
suffrage,—should thus take the lead in the application of the 
1 principles of self-government to the ordinary matters of muni- 
' cipal life. It seems to show that however aristocratic we 
English may fancy ourselves, there is not another nation on 
the face of the earth, the members of which interest themselves 
so much in the matter of their own governance, and it further 
exhibits that good sense, which nevertheless restrains the popular 
element from yielding to the temptation to seize the sceptre 
for itself—content to sacrifice bhjas to fixed principles and to 
leave the imperial administration to wise and experienced 
statesmen. And thus it is that such institutions have become 
dear to Englishmen, who have not only cultivafied them with 
success at home, but wherever they have dispersed throughout 
the world, have carried with them these .evidences of their 
nationality. In all onr colonies municipalities have sprung up 
sooner or later. 

There are those who think they see in the village communi¬ 
ties of the ancient Hindus the traces of a municipal constilu- 
«tion. It is diBScult at this distance of time to predicate with 
certainty whether or not they fulfilled the conditions of such a 
corporation—or were merely a family possessed of common 
property and working for the common weal. Perhaps we 
fhohld, do well to agree with Mr. Maine in regarding even such 
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% family as a corporation. In his excellent work on Ancient Law^ 
he gives a character to these ancient communities, according to 
which they would seem to have possessed many, if not all, the 
functions of a municipality. ' Such an assemblage of joint 

* proprietors, a body of kindred holding a domain in common, 
' is the simplest form of an Indian Village Community, but the 
' Community is more than a brotherhood of relatives and more 

* than an association of partners. It is an organised society, 

* and besides providing for the management of the common 

* fund, it seldom fails to provide, by a complete staff of function- 

* aries, for internal Government, for police, for the administration 
‘ of justice, aud for the apportionment of taxes and public 
' duties.’* Regarded in this aspect, they probably corresponded 
very nearly with the Saxon * tithiugs^ or towns, and the 

•headman, mandal, patel, or whatever he might be called, would 
answer to the tithingraan or head-borough. From the Saxon 
towns undoubtedly sprang, spontaneously or by charter, those 
municipal corporations, which had been perfected into their 
present form. And it is, therefore, not impossible, that the germs 
of such a constitution may have existed in the Indian village 
communities, though circumstances have not i[)een favorable 
to its development. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that it was not every Saxon town that*had the honour of 
being incorporated. It was only, where from its political im¬ 
portance, or from considerations arising out of its finance and 
commerce, that the sovereign was willing to forego a portion 
of his prerogative, and confer upon the commonalty a charter 
of freedom. The Indian communities, on the other hand, were 
purely agricultui-al. Such trade as was then carried on was 
managed by foreigners, and jvas chiefly confined to raw mate¬ 
rials, precious stones, and ivory. And the revenue of such 
communities being derived solely from the produce of the land, 
the wisdom of the ancients did not consider it sound policy to 
farm that revenue in fee. 'The circumstances therefore, which 
probably led to the independence and self-government of 
European towns, had no vital existence in the East. It may 
be, that no condition of things could have been more favorable 
in itself to the municipal system, than the constitution of the 
early Hindu communities, had only externa] circumstances 
been such as tt> foster their growth. And if so, the re-construc¬ 
tion of such corporations cannot fairly be regarded as an innova¬ 
tion, but should rather be looked upon as an encouragement of 


The passage appears to be epitomised from Mountstuart 
Elphmstone^s History, p. 62 . 
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what Mr. Maine calls ' the least indestructible institution ofr 

* a society which never willingly surrenders any one of its 

* usages to innovation.’ 

The Mogul dynasty, however, was not favorable to the growth 
of free institutions, especially among a conquered and alien 
race, and accordingly we find that these ancient communities 
pined and languished in its ungenial atmosphere. Such institu¬ 
tions would scarce accord with the poetry of oriental despotism. 
The appearance of a mayor and corporation in the days of 
Harun al-Rashid would rob the Arabian Nights of half its grand 
simplicity and (for us) fictitious interesf. The summary justice 
or injustice, dealt (not meeted) out at the arbitrary will of the 
Pasha or Grand Vizier, startles men accustomed to * the law’s 
delay.’ And this was not mere fiction. The whole system 
of Mahomedan government was one huge despotism—from# 
highest to lowest a shameless bare-faced system of autocratic 
tyranny. An absolute Emperor ruled at the capital: an absolute 
Soubah managed the province: an absolute cutwal the town. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether the last was not in his own 
peculiar sphere a more powerful despot than either of the former. 
Merchants and*bankers crowded to pay court to one, on whose 
whim the security of their property and perhaps lives depended. 
The government of the city was in the highest degree arbitrary. 
Justice and morality waited upon the pleasure of the town 
Prefect, and obeyed no other law than that of his will and 
caprice. It was not to be expected that, in the midst o^ Miis 
universal tendency to despotism, those institutions should flourish 
which, while they usefully supplement the functions of the 
central Government, protect the people at the same time from 
arbitrary taxation and possible injustice. As soon should we 
mipect to find a republic or a representative House of Com¬ 
mons, where the Mogul Empe^'nis were issuing their edicts. 
The thing was. alien to the spirit of the East. An Oriental 
will either be a tyrant or a slave. It has been so from time 
immemorial; it is the case now; will it always continue to be 
so? 

Yet it must be admitted, that altogether, the people were not 
badly governed daring the Mahomedan period of history. The 
country indeed attained a high degree of prosperity, notwith¬ 
standing frequent wars, and disputes among the powers them¬ 
selves. The form of government was perhaps suited to the 
limes. If the modes of procedure were unconstitutional, they 
had at least the merit of being summary and decisive. Nor 
, were public works neglected. The main roads were kept in a 
state of excellent repair—a necessity in every country which 
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is held by force of arms. To dig a tank, or plant a mangoe 
grove, from the earliest times been deemed a work of religious 
philanthropy. And the government was not slow to set a good 
example to private individuals. It was then the fashion->-a 
fashion which in these last times has again come into vogue->- 
for autocratic Emperors to display their power and render them¬ 
selves famous by the erection of magnificent public buildings. 
Shahjehdn rebuilt the city* of Delhi—a task which the present 
Municipal Commissioners would scarcely be prepared to under¬ 
take—and if the country at large had to bear the enormous 
expense which it must have entailed, the people ifeverthcless 
had the satisfaction of gazing upon a capital of extraordinary 
magnihc^noe, and no doubt admired and revered the more the 
prince whose revenues were e(^nal to so gigantic a work. And 
not only were favored royal residencies thus splendidly em¬ 
bellished, but all those cities of which travellers have left any 
description, whether situated in Hindu or Mahomedan territory, 
seem to have been rich and flourishing at this period. “Tliose 
who look on India in its present state,’^ Elphinstone writes, 
may be inclined to suspect the native writers of exaggerating 
** its former prosperity, but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, 
and choked-up aqueducts which we still see, with the great 
** reservoirs and embankments in the midst of jungles, and the 
" decayed causeways, wells, and caravanserais of the royal 
roads, concur with the evidence of contemporary travellers in 
** convincing us that those historians had good grounds for 
** their commendation.”* The Department of Public Works was 
certainly not idle in those days, and yet we have no record of 
any loan being raised to meet its expenditure. 

The English rule had been established for upwards of half a 
century in India, before any attempt was made to extend the 
principles of self-government, so dear to our fellow country¬ 
men. There were valid reasons for this delay. The material 
on which to work was not ready to hand. We had wrested 
the Empire from the unworthy grasp of the Mogul dynasty, and, 
as we have already seen, the atmosphere had not been favour¬ 
able for tlikC growth of liberal principles. The ancient Hindu 
communities, at least in the north of India, had well-nigh dis¬ 
appeared, and it was hardly to be expected that they would at 
once staidi into life again to reflonrisli in all their pristine simpli¬ 
city and usefulness. It was impossible to build up free institu¬ 
tions on the ruins of the Mahomedan Empire. Where was to 
be found the ^t representative of his fellow-citizens ? Where was 
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the self-respect, the probity, tlih political lionoar reqnisite for 
so responsible a trust? With the tyranny ot Islam, truth 
and honesty seemed to have well-nigh vanished from the land; 
freej^-thinking and free-speech were proscribed; individual opinion 
was\ a thing almost unheard of. It was not to be expected 
that men, accustomed for long generations to be ruled with a 
rod of iron, would suddenly rise superior to themselves, and 
claim the benefits of a civilized Self-gcJvernment. It could not 
be so, and it was justly thought to 'be the wiser course to rule 
the nations as they had been ruled—perhaps a trifle more cheaply 
and more "equitably,—and wait patiently until the blessings 
of a civilized government and education had accommodated 
them to a new regime. • 

The Magistrate of the Zillah was accordingly made 
responsible for its good government in every way, and not 
the least important of his duties was the maintenance of 
order in the towns. Three cities, Patna, Dacca, and Moor- 
shedabad, owing to their size and importance, thus came 
to have their own magistrates, who, with the aid of the cutwal, 
doubtless exercised a benevolent non-regulation despotism. It 
seems to have been the abolition of town duties in 1835, as a 
source of fiscal revenue in Bengal, that suggested the considera¬ 
tion of the feasibility of associating the inhabitants of towns, into 
regularly constituted civic bodies. In that year Sir "W illiam Mac- 
naughten, then Secretary to the Government of India, thu . ad¬ 
dressed the Bombay Government, ‘ The attention of the Supreme 

* Government has recently been directed to the question ofprovid- 

* ing means for carrying into effect such Municipal improvements 

* as may be necessary or desirable for the security or comfort of 
' the numerous opulent and populous towns throughout India. 

' It has occurred to his Lordship in Council, that as the towm- 
‘ duties have now been given up within the Presidency*nf Fort 

* William, in Bengal, the inhabitants of the large towns may fairly 

* be called upon to contribute to defraying the expense of sneh * 
' improvements as are required for their own convenience &c.' 
And so the first Municipal law for the Mofussil was passed on the 
14th October, 1842. By Act X of that year entitled * an Act for 
enabling the inhabitants of any place of public resort or resi¬ 
dence under the presidency of Fort William, not within the 
town of Calcutta, to make better provision for purposes con¬ 
nected with public health and convenience,^ the local govern¬ 
ment was authorized to establish a municipal committee in any 
town, suburb, settlement, or place of public resort and residence, 
oh the application of at least two-thirds of the inhabitants. The 
dutifes of the committee were defined to be, to make better 
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provision for the repairing, cleansing, lighting, draining or watch¬ 
ing of any public streets, road?; drains, tanks, or any like local 
purpose. The committee were further empowered to raise funds 
for the above purpose by an assessment not exceeding 5 per cent 
per annum on the rent or yearly value of the premises messed. 
The remainder of the Act coni^ius provisions for enforcement of 
the rates and for the surveillance of the local Government. Eight 
years afterwards this Act was repealed, it having * proved ineffec¬ 
tual for the purpose'—and, it being considered ^ expedient to amend 
* the provisions thereof, and to extend the like powers to the inha- 
' bitauts of towns in the other presidencies,' Act XXVI of 1850 
became law. Like its forerunner, this Act was also optional 
law, and could be introduced into any town only 'at the 
' instance and upon the spontaneous expression of a general 
' desire on the part of its inhabitants.' To be sure the stum¬ 
bling-block, which required the adliesion of at least two-thirds of 
the inhabitants was omitted, but the matter was, as before, left en-* 
tirely to them, and they could have just as much or just as little 
of the Act as they chose. They were not obliged to obey any 
portiorn of it, to which they had -the .^lightest objection. The 
government stood towards its subjects, muuli as a shy boy regards 
an a])ple on the dessert-table, but is afraid to ask fur it, or as a 
weak mother, who knows medicine to be good for her child, 
hesitates to administer tlie dose for fear of a scene. The proce¬ 
dure required to legalize the introduction of this Act is suffici¬ 
ently unique to deserve mention. The inhabitants of a Mofussil 
town or i^uburb are supposed in the fiist instance to be animated 
by a laudable desire to make ' better provision for repairing, clean- 
' iiig, ligliting, or watching any public streets, &o, or for the pre- 
' vention of nuisances, or for improving the said town or suburb 
' in any other manner.' And this praiseworthy zeal is further 
supposed to carry the inhabitants so far as to apply to Govern¬ 
ment for the extension of the Act. The application is accor¬ 
dingly published in the Gazette and also proclaimed within the 
: town or suburb—and the inhabitants are invited to declare them¬ 
selves for Qi against that for which they are supposed to have 
petitioned already. The Government taking into consideration 
such declarations as might be forthcoming, made a final order' to 
' the effect that the application appears or does not appear to 
' be according to the wishes of the inhabitants, either wholly or 
' in respect to one or more of the purposes in respect of which 
' it is made; and, if the whole or any part it shall appear to 
' be according to the wishes of the inhabitants,' the Act is 
thenceforth put in force in such town or suburb ' for such pur¬ 
poses only as shall be meutioned in the order.' We have said 
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that the piocedure of the Act was supposed to be followed, 
because it is well-known that in reality such rarely was the case. 
The inhabitants seldom were animated by a laudable desire to 
tax themselves for purposes of conservancy i they seldom “did 
manifest the slightest anxiety to pay for cleaning or repairing 
the streets and drains. Where the Act was put in force^ it was 
either through the efforts of a few European residents, or on a 
suggestion made by Government to the Magistrate of the district. 
The procedure in such a ease was not exactly that contemplated 
by the law. The application would contain the signatures of 
the European residents and perhaps two or three influential 
ilHtives, who had been talked over by the Magistrate, who were 
anxious to stand well and obtain favour in the eyes of the 
Government, and who perhaps thought that a seat on the com¬ 
mittee would add no little to their dignity and social status. 
This achieved, the difficulty was overcome. To be sure, the letter 
of the law must be complied with. The application must be 
published, and the rest of the loyal and public-spirited inhabi¬ 
tants invited to declare their wishes. And in some few instances, 
perhaps the movement -here received its death blow—and the 
multitudeof petitions against the introduction of the Act swamped 
the Magistrate's worthy intention. For the most part, however, 
we believe that, whether to be attributed to fear or apathy or 
any other cause, there was a lamentable and conspicuous absence 
of declarations on either side. Freedom of speech has not yet 
become one of the blessings of English rule, to be prize 1 by 
individmi natives. Silence, however, was taken for consent, and 
the motion was considered carried by the negative adhesion of 
the inhabitants. If it is true, that the Government connived at 
this surreptitious mode of introducing the provisions of the Act, 
it can hardly excite our surprise, considering with whom it had 
to deal and the grand mistake of the legislature. Had the 
Government not connived, but had the strict letter of the law been 
in every instance carried out, it may be presumed that the Act 
would have bad but a very limited sphere for its operation.# 
Possibly the procedure was not in all respects legal. But the 
legislature, with a prescience worthy of a better cause, had pro¬ 
vided against such a contingency by Section 5, which enacted 

* that the said order shall be conclusive evidence that the pro- 

* visions of this Act have been complied with.* 

As the Act was intended to apply to all three Presidencies, and 
asynatters of detail would depend in great m^sure on locality, 

«progress of civilization, and other varying circumstances, its 
l^ovisions were extremely general—^it being left to the Execu- 
' live in each case to legalize the particulars of the Municipal 
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constitution. The Commissioners were required to propose' a 
set of rules, which, after approval of ^ the Local Government, 
were of equal force with the provisions ’^of the Act. The Kales 
were to provide for the subordinate Establishment of the .Muni¬ 
cipality, the collection of a Municipal Fund, whether by House- 
assessment, Town-duties, or otherwise, and its disposal, the 
amendment of the Rules, and the definition and punishment 
of nuisances. The Act was extended to some few towns in 
Bengal—but its operation was extremely limited, and like its 
predecessor, it proved ineffectual for the purpose. The reason 
of the failure was undoubtedly the optional character of its 
provisions. 

It was quite time, then, that the false cloak should be cast 
aside-—that the Act should no longer be said to be introduced at 
the desire of those, who in many instances were known to be 
violently opposed to it—that the Government should dare to 
do what it wanted, openly and without having recourse to such 
transparent devices. And so the Council of Bengal stepped 
forward nobly, and demolishing with a single stroke of the pen 
all the flimsy fabric of Act XXVI of 1830, asserted the right of 
the Executive to dispense with the wishes of the inhabitants 
(whether expressed or otherwise), and to extend the Municipal 
system to any town or tract of country in the vicinity, when¬ 
ever it shall be pleased so to exert its prerogative. We admire 
the spirit and independence of this provision. It seems to say, 
that the natives have been tried and found wanting—that they 
were not sufficiently advanced to appreciate such liberal treat¬ 
ment—that the European harness would not fit, and so there 
must be a retrograde movement to the dynastic yoke of Oriental 
autocracy. They must be made to govern themselves. 

In 1856, an Act was passed to make better provision for the 
appointment and maintenance of Police Chowkeydars in cities, 
towns, stations, suburbs and bazars in the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal. This was essentially a Police Act—legalizing 
the levy of a city Police force by the Magistrates, and its payment 
by means of local taxation, either by an assessment according to 
the circumstanoes and property to protected, or by a rate on 
houses and grounds according- to their annual value. The 
surplus proceeds of such taxation was to be devoted to the purpose 
of cleaning the town, or of lighting, or of otherwise improving 
the same. Here were all the functions of a Municipality, but 
the civic corporation was wanting—^and the Municipal duties 
were left to be performed by an over-worked Magistrate, assisted 
by a nominal punchayet, which in point of fact, however, was 
always a nonentity. 
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*lu the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act XXV of 1861, a 
chapter was introduced ' Of Local nuisances’—whereby consi¬ 
derable powers are conferred upon Magisti*ates regarding the 
prev^en|iou or removal of public nuisances. The powers would 
indeed vie with the arbitrary natuie of oriental government, 
were it not for the privilege of appeal to a jury from the Magis¬ 
trate’s order. But this ])rivilege again is nullified by the 
proviso that the majority of the jury shall be the Magistrate’s 
nominees. 

In close connectiou with this subject, moreover, should be 
regarded the several Ferry-Fund Committees—a body of gentle¬ 
men selected by Government to assist the local authorities it» the 
man.'Jgement of such roads, bridges, &c. as are not under the 
control of the Department of Public Works. These gentlemen 
are, as it were, trustees for the roads of the District, as in Eng¬ 
land the Justices of the Peace for the county through which a 
road passes are ex officio Commissioners of the Trust. The funds 
at their disposal are supposed to be the surplus receipts of the 
public ferries in the District—an af)propriation being annually 
granted from the Amalgamated District lload Fund. The 
general objects to be kept in view in the administration of these 
revenues are, by Regulation VI of 1819, declared to be the 
maintenance of an efficient Police, the safety and convenience of 
travellers, the facility of commercial intercourse, and the ex¬ 
peditious transport of troops. * If in any case there shall 
‘remain a clear surplus profit after providing adequately for those 
‘purposes, the amount collected shall be applied solely to the 
‘ furtherance of similar objects, such as the repair or construct on 
‘of roads, bridges and drains, the erection of serais, or other 
‘ works of a like nature.’ The Ferry Fund Committee is there¬ 
fore a corporation, working with limited powers for the interests 
of the whole District and not merely of a town. 

Having thus traced the origin of Municipal institutions in 
Bengal, and reviewed the previous legislation on the subject, 
we shall now proceed to examine more minutely the constitution 
of a Municipality, as regard its powers and duties, an<} tlm 
means it possesses of exercising those powers and fulfilling Ihore 
duties. And we shall endeavour to illustrate our remarks from 
time to time by criticising the Act and Resolution placed at 
the head of this paper. 

A Municipality has been defined as ‘ a body politic or cor- 
‘ porate established in some town to protect the interests of its 
‘ inhabitants as such; and the maintenance of order thei’ein, and 
‘ consisting of the burgesses or freemen, that is, such persons as 
*‘are duly and legally admitted as members of the corporate 
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boily/ Without enterinjy at present on any discussion of the 
last clause, the duties of a commonalty may be summed up in the 
improvement of the town and the maintenance of order therein, 
and its powers should be commensurate with the attainment 
of these objects and no others. For the sake of convenience, we 
shall discuss these duties under the fouc-lieads of Police, Roads, 
Conservancy, and Improvements. 

The subject of Municipal Police has been thoroughly treated 
in the very able Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, 
in the Financial Department, and there can be but little to add 
to the interesting facts* and conclusive arguments of this valu¬ 
able State-Paper. Towns, as being the centres of wealth and 
industry, offer superior facilities for, and incentives to, crime, and 
therefore it is that the security of life and property therein 
demands greater attention than in the country at large. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that those who benefit from the existence 
of towns, sliould be called upon to defray the cost of the Police, 
which is necessary for their security and convenience. H 
there are advantages to trade from the congregation of numbei's 
HI the same place, and if, owing to that very congregation, a 
watch and ward is absoliitelj'^ indispensable for the protection of 
life and property, it not unnaturally follows that the townspeople 
should pay for that, from which they alone derive any direct ad¬ 
vantage. It is, on the other hand, most unreasonable and unfair 
to charge such expenditure against the general revenues, to tax 
residents in the country for the convenience of residents in 
towns# This sound principle has of late beittg gaining ground 
in India, and the occasion is now ripe for its universal adop¬ 
tion. From the earliest times each village community supported 
its chowkeydar—an institution unduly fostered by us in all its 
effeteness, but slibrtly, we trust, to be remodelled on a sounder 
basis. When large and opulent cities sprang up, there was 
some difiiculty in harmonising the idea of a commonalty-police 
with the arbitrary and lawless character of the Government, 
Ife W|js impossible for the community to control its Police. 

^stodians of the public safety were the followers and satel¬ 
lites of the town-prefect. They merely did his bidding and 
their procedure was martial law. The towns-people paid for 
them undoubtedly. But only because they were obliged, or 
with the view of appeasing their rapacity, not because they 
regarded them as the means of security to life and propei'ty. 
We may be sure that the indiscriminate oppression practised 
by these functionaries was far from being acceptable to the 
citizens,—-who would gladly have been j-elieved. froto the 
burden of having such unpleasant protectors quartered upon 
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them. It has thus been left to the English, to perfect a 
system of Municipal Police for the towns of India. We 
have already adverted to the provisions of the Chpwheydaree 
Act, and it only remains shortly to consider the further legislation 
on the subject,in the Municipal Act under review. Section 84 says, 

* The Municipal Commissioners shall set apart, out of the annual 

* rate^ a sum sufficient for the maintenance of Police Officers, 

' appointed under Act XX of 1856 or Act V of 1861 (for the 
' regulation of Police.) Provided that the number of PoliceOfficers 

* to be BO maintained shall not exceed the proportion of one 
‘ Police Officer to twenty-five houses.’ And from Section 15, it 
is obvious that the maintenance of a Police is the first duty of a 
Municipality. The cost is to be defrayed by a rate on houses, 
buildings, and land—^a mode of taxation, which will be con¬ 
sidered hereafter. We only call attention to it now, because the 
law expressly provides that such shall be the method of raising 
funds sufficient for the maintenance of a Police Force. Two 
things then are worthy of remark in connection with this 
subject; first, that the maintenance of a Municipal Police is 
obligatory upon every town where Act III of 1864 of the* 
Ben^l Council has been introduced, and Secondly, that the 
requisite funds must be raised in a particular way, viz., by house- 
assessment. In both respects the law only re-enacts the provi¬ 
sions of the Chowke^daree Act, so that we may say that that 
Act has been embodied in the present Municipal Law of Bengal. 
But to what extent should the Municipality be charged with the 
cost of the city-police ? The question is one of no easy soliiition. 
The Commission appointed in 1863, to enquire into the Police 
of the North-West Provinces, urge that * all the Police employed 
' in duties, the performance of which is necessitated solely b^ 

* the existence of the town, should be defrayed Hy the municipah- 

* ties. These duties are the watch and ward of streets, bazars, serais, 

' and ghdts, the protection of life and property, the preservation 
' of peace, and the prevention and detection of crime within the 

* town.’ The Commissiqp further contend that another body of 
Police paid from the St£te revenues, should be maintained in 
each city as the head-quarters of the watch of the surrounding 
country and for the performance of Government duty in the 
guard of Government property, the serving of processes and the 
custody of prisoners. It is impossible to fix the ex&ct propor¬ 
tion in which to divide the cost- of Police between the muni¬ 
cipality and the Government. But probably no fairer method 
cofild be devised than that sugg^ted by the Commission, taken 
‘in'conjunction with the.proviso of the Act fixing the maximum 

ilumber of Police to be entertained at the expense of the 
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coramnnify. It is important, liowever, that the eflieienoy of the 
Tolice siiouhl riot-he nutliiied by tiie evil of conflietin/j orders or 
too many masters. As rej^ards discipline, the force slumid be 
under tlm*” charge of the District Superintendent, lint at the 
same time the municipality should have the power of recom> 
mending ho.v its funds should be appropriated, and the Voliee 
Would of course be available for the prevention and detection of 
miisiinccs punishable under the Act. We quote again from the 
Resolution :—‘ It should be established as a principle throughout 
‘ British India, that although tlie number and grades of the 
‘ Municipal Police must be fixed witli the sanction of the Local 
‘ Government, and tlie Municipal Police must blunder the same 
‘ general superintendence Jis tlie .Rural Police, the wishes of 
' the municipal bodies will, as far as possible, be consulted in ail 
‘ that relates to the number and the internal administration of 
‘ the Police of their respective Towns.' The Municipality 
especially should take care to provide a sufficient number to 
atfonl patrols by niglit as well as by day, and should demand 
that such patrols be actually on duty ,to give the alarm of fires 
•and prevent obstructions iu the street. 

The next duty incumbent upon a Municipality is the ^con¬ 
struction or repair of roads and streets within the city. This 
is obviously necessary for the convenience of the inhabitants 
themselves, ajid if they regard with favour lihe„ commercial 
prosperity of their town, they will scarcely stop short at this 
point, but contribute moreover to sucli public works, as bridges, 
canals^ and the like, as will facilitate and improve its trade. 
The roads of Bengal may be classed under three heads, the main 
or trunk roads under the control of the Executive, the cross 
roads, which are kept in repair by the Magistrate of the district, 
or by the Ferry Fund Committee (wliere such exists) out of an 
annual appropriation from the Amalgamated District Road Fund, 
and lastly the city-roads within the control of the Municipal 
Commissioners. It is a matter of experience that the first 
class, or post roads, are invariably kept in better older, and at 
less expense, by the Government, than they would be, if placed 
under the management of trustees. The cross roads of a 
Dislrict, on the contrary, are always better managed by local 
commissioners. 

By Section 10 of the Municipal Act, all public highways, in any 
place to which the Act shall be extended (not being the property 
of and repaired by and kept under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment, and not being private property) are vested in the Cominis- 
stoners; and the Commissioners are further empowered to agree 
with private individuals to take over other highways—which 
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shall thenceforth be repaired and kept up out of the Municipal 
Fund. 

We would venture to su^sjest that the maintenance of the 
District roads be also vested in the Municipal Cummissionei-s 
of the Sudder Station, the usual appropriation from tlie Amal¬ 
gamated Boad Fund being made over to them. The Munici¬ 
pality would thus embrace the function of a Ferry Fund Com¬ 
mittee, and share the responsibility of the chairman witli regard 
to these, as well as the city roads. Individual Commissioners 
should also be encouraged to interest themselves in particular 
works. This plan of apportioning the common duties among 
the Commissioners has, we observe, worked well at Lahore, and 
might, we think, be introduced into other places with equal 

SUC'^CSS. 

The conservancy of the town is a subject, which is too often 
apt to be neglected, though perhaps none is of more vital impor¬ 
tance. It is intended that all Commissioners should manifest 
some interest in the execution of this duty, and for this purpose 
each Commissioner is invested by the Act with the powers of a 
magistrate. The Act has defined with great exactness a large* 
number of Municipal offences, with which the Commissioners are 
empowered to deal j so that, with an active conservancy eslablisli- 
ment and the sanction of this law, no town in Bengal sli»<uld 
again be disfigured by unsightly nuisances or decimated by 
epidemic pestilence. 

It is further the province of‘ the Municipality, when funds 
are available for the purpose, to improve and embellish the t )wn. 
Works of this nature must alwaj's depend on the particular 
characteristics of the place, and it would be useless therefore to 
specify any which to our mind might appear entitled to 
piecedence. But a good water sftpply, ornamental gardens, 
and shady avenues are objects worthy of the attention of all 
Municipalities. 

We propose next to discuss the powers with which Muni¬ 
cipalities have been armed by law, in order to achieve such 
beuefieial results. And foremost among these must be placed 
the power of raising a Municipal Fund. 

The funds of Municipalities in this country may accurately 
be classed as arising from three sources; rents, linos, and taxa¬ 
tion. In many instances the revenue of certain lands situated 
within the limits of the Municipality has been assigned to it 
by Government at the time of its incorporation, the ground-rents 
of the sale-pioeeeds of building sites being devoted to the 
improvement of tlie totvn. It is, in fact, under such cireum- 
Itaiices that new stations and towns are created in India. 
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Witness the Hill stations of Darjeeling, Cberra Pooiijee, aii<l 
Shillong, or, in our immediate vicinity, the rising port of 
Canning. Without such a guarantee, capitalists would hesitate 
to expend their money in what would appear an imperfect 
scheme ; without the prospect of good roads, and drainage, few 
men would come forward to build inucccssible and unhealthy 
houses. 

The second item of income embraces the fines and penalties 
attaching by law to the commission of certain defined Municipal 
olfences, and which the Commissioners are authorized to impose 
and levy. The conservancy establishment ought by this means 
to pay its own expenses, and it can hardly fail to do so, if the 
provisions of the law are fairly and energetically enforced. 
Fines are, moreover, an equitable source of revenue, as being a 
a lax which principally fulls on those, who by their laches and 
negligence render necessary a public conservancy,* 

The subject of Municipal taxation demands the fullest enquiry. 
We hinted in a former paragraph at the advantage to be derived 
from the application of the system of local taxation to the 
expenditure on the construction of public works. The 
public may justly complain, wiien they see the imperial revenue 
squandered (for to the public at large, they thus seem to be 
S([uandered) on particular localities. They have a right to 
demand that towns should be improved at their own expense. 
And the system of local taxation is the fairest, not only as 
regards the public at large, but in the interests of the cities them- 
selyes. As it is unfair that the public should be clilled on to 
contribute to general improvements from which they can 
derive no benefit, so is it scarcely consonant with equitable 
principles that one locality should be unduly improved at the 
expense of another. When each place pays for its own im¬ 
provements, it pays for just as much as it requires and no more ; 
wliile the taxation is not grudged so long as the proceeds are 
known to be expended for the benefit of the contributory com¬ 
munity. We cannot do better here than quote a‘passage from 
Adam Smith on this subject. ' Even those public works 


* SincH the above was written a proposal has been made to Govern¬ 
ment to aid Municipalities from the Amalgamated District Koad Fund, by 
an annual grant equivalent to the amount heretofore expended on Station 
Jltoads from that source. In modiiication of this suggestion, the Iiieutenaut- 
Governor ^as by a late Resolution made over to the Municipal Oummis- 
sioners the proceeds of such ferries and pounds as may have been, or here- 
a^r may be, established within the limits of tlieir control. The proceeds 
of the ferries are of course rents, and may fairly be devoted to municipal 
purposes; levied at pounds also legilliaately belong to the local fund. 
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* which are of such n nature, that they cannot afford any revenue 

^ for themselves, but of’which the convetiiciioy is 

* nearly confined to some particular place or distiict, are always 

* better maintained by a local or provincial revenue, under tiie 

* management of a local or provincial administration, than by 

* the general revenue of the State, of whieli the executive jxjwer 

* must always have the management. Were the streets of 
'London to be lighted and paved at the expense of the Treasury, 

' is there any probability that they would be so well lighted 
' and paved as at jmesent, or even at so small an ex])ense ? Tlie 
'expense besides,inste.ad of being raised by u local tax upon 

• ‘ the inhabitants of each partieular street, parish or district in 
' London, would in this case he defrayed out of the general 

* revenue of the State, and would consequently be raised by a 
' tax upon all the inhabitants of tlie kingdom, of whom the 
' greater part derive no sort of benefit from tlie lighting and 
' paving of tlie streets of London.* The communities of 
towns more partleiilarly should tlms pay for their own eonve- 
iiienoe. Tliere is comparatively a much greater expenditure 
incident to tow'iis, from which none hut tlie inhabitauts derive 
the smallest advantage. People congregate in U'wiis for pur- 
]>oses of trade and commerce : tiiey require good roads and streets, 
perhaps well lighted and watered; tiiey require a body ot Police 
sufficiently large to guarantee the security of life and property, 
and consequeiilly they must expect to pay for these conveni¬ 
ences. It is scarcely equitable that the Indian revenue sbould 
be drawn upon to defray the cost of jiatrols oi: the Ca.cutla 
Course. 

In considering the proper subjects of municipal ta.xali()n, 
it is necessary to premise lliat a distinction must always be 
kept up between local and Imperial taxatiim, and the one should 
not be allowed to iiiterlere with the other. ' Surcharges on 
' imperial taxes in the shape of municipal dues ought on no 
‘account to be permitted. There will be no limit either to the 
' burdens upon the people or to the dilapidation of the general 
‘ revenue, if municipalsies arc allowed to add taxes of their 
‘ own to the imperial Customs and Excise.* We quote from 
the Ilesolution, and it is a passage which all Municipal Com¬ 
missioners will do well to bear in mind. > 

There are four sorts of taxes which have always been considered 
in India legitimate local taxes. Tiiey are (1) house or land 
assessment, (2) capitation taxes, (3) taxes on carriage and horses, 
and (4r) town duties ov octroi. 

A rate upon all houses, buildings and lands, according to 
their annual value, is probably the simplest, fairest, and cboapcst 
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locfiJ tax, and is ihat invariably preferred at home. The 
lands situated within the 'municipality will ^neraliy, to a great 
extent at least, be building-sites—a mono])oly in land created 
solely by tliose very causes, whicli lead to the necessity for 
local taxation, and iherel'ore the iittest subject fur that taxation. 
The owner of such lands can well aHord to pay a small per¬ 
centage for the benefits he derives from the improvement and 
security of the town. Whatever tends to increase the prosperity 
and population of tlie town, tends also to enhance the 
value of ground rents, and the land monopolist may fairly 
regard his tax os a safe and profitable investment of capital. 
AVhen the ground is built upon, the owner will naturally 
eudeavtmr to throw the burden of the tax upon tlie tenant, by 
proportionally raising his rent; but, except in very limited 
societies, this inequality will ultimately adjust itself by a general 
reduction of rents, and the tax will fall as it ought,—partly 
on tlie tenant, but chiefly on the owner of the ground. Even so 
far us the tux falls on tlie tenant, it is perhaps the fairest im¬ 
position that can be devised. A man’s residence is generally 
in accordance with his position and wealtii, and his susceptibility 
to taxation proportioned to bis bouse rent. If the tax falls 
heavily on the rich, this is perhaps a fortunate result, at any 
rate not one to be dejirecuted. Under Act XX of 1856, 
(Chowkeydaree Act), the rate was payable by the occupier of the 
bouse or land; but by the present law the owner is responsible 
for the tax. As we have stated, the tax will ultimatel}^ fall in 
unequal proportion on both, and it matters little by which party 
it is advanced. If advanced by the owner, he will raise the 
rent; if by the occupier, he will rent a cheaper house and so 
diminish the competition for the inure expensive. There are 
advantages however in levying the tax from tlie owner, the 
expense and inconvenience of collection being considerably less, 
inasmuch as the whole street or square may belong to the 
same person, and the rates may be levied at once. It lias been 
attempted to distinguish the ground-rent from the house-rent, 
and to levy the rate separately upon each. But such attempts 
must always fail. The owner will still charge the whole rate in 
addition to the ground rent, and the tenant will be driven as 
before to a cheaper class of residence. It is obvious moreover, 
that where the house rent, as including the ground rent, is 
taken as the annual value of tlie property, a further tax on 
the urround rent itself is simply a double assessment and 
illegal. 

Cajiitation and lieen.se taxes are perhaps the most unequal 
that can be devised. The former arc usually proportioned to 
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tlie wealth of tlie indiViJiial, and have therefore all the 
disadvai>lji<^es of an income-tax. The latter are supposed to be 
proportiiMied to his rank and callinj^; but the decrees of wealth 
are frequently unequal m the same degree of ranL Such taxes 
are moreover arbitrary and uncertain, when applied to the rich; 
and are taxes on the wages of the poor. The * assessment 
* according to the circumstances and the property to be protected 
'of the iKTSon liable to tlie sarne,^ legalized by Act XX of 
1^56, wa:i a capitation-tax regulaled according to wealth. It 
has now becui laid upon the shelf in close proximity to the 
Income-tax, and it is to be hoped they have both been relegated 
slue lie. The license lax, levied by the (’alcutta Municijiality, 
is a capitation tax regulated according to rank. The popula¬ 
tion is divided into six classes, according to trades and callings, 
and the members oi’ the trades and callings of the same class 
pay the same fixed annual tax. Thus merchants, physicians, 
and attorneys all pay Rs. 50 per annum. But one merchant 
may have an income ten times as large us another, and a hun¬ 
dred times as large as that of a young attorney. A broker 
again under Class 111 pays only Rs. ^5 per annum, but many 
brokers have twice the income of dentists and architects. The 
idea of correlative wealth must enter into the principles of 
taxation ; and every system which disregards such idea, is 
unequal and unjust. 

A tax on carriages and horses is a legitimate tax, not only as 
being a tax on luxuries, but as a means of levying funds for tbe 
repair of the wear and tear they occasion to the roads of the muni¬ 
cipality. As a tax on luxuries, it has in England been deemed a 
legitimate imperial tax, and as a local tax the only possible objec¬ 
tion to it is the smallucss of the amount thereby produced. The 
tax has advantages over tolls taken on the roads, as being cheaper 
ill the collection, and not tending to discourage trade or tax the 
poor. Carts, as being articles of liushandr}*, are not tit subjects for 
a higli tax, but a small amount may fairly be taken as compen^a- 
fion fur the advantages of good roads and easy communication. 
We would remark however, that the iVanitrs of the Mofussil 
apparently lost sight of the large number of native conveyatiTOS 
drawn by bullocks. There seems no reason why the native 
zemindar should not pay as much for his two-wbeeled ' baili,’ 
as the planter for bis buggy. 

We have lastly to consider the nature of town-duties 
or octroi. This method of taxation has been considered in 
Ihe Resolution under review, and the report which led to 
the abolition in 1835 of the Town-duties in Bengal as 
au impeiial tax, has been added as an Appendix. The 
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Resolution itself docs not express any stronflf opinion one way 
or tlie other, but it may be presumed from tlie Report annexed, 
that Town duties in the opinion of the Government should only 
be resorted to as a last resource. Tlmt Report bears the siy^na- 
tureof our late rinance Minister, ai»d when we consider the mad 
escapade of the ex|)ort duties, we cannot conceal our astonishment 
that in the last thirty years. Sir Charles should have forgotten 
the first principles of politit al economy, with which he was tlmn 
apparently well acquainted. No one reading tlie Report could 
possibly imagine that the writer, thirty-two years later, would 
seek to fetter tlie trade of this country, by the very same means 
which he then anathematised in tlie case of towns. Speaking 
of the octroi, he writes; 'Upon whatever town it may be 

* imposed, it amounts nearly to the same thing as if a sentence 
' of exclusion had been passed upon it from its share in the trade 
' of the country and the manufacture of some of its principal 
' staples. Tills is an inequality indeed. Trade and manufactures 
‘ are as much the natural source of the prosperity of towns as 
' agriculture is of the country ; and here we have a tax wliich 
' places a few towns upon wliivli it is imposed under the most 
' serious disadvantage with respect to these branches of industry, 

' compared with the remainder which are left entirely free.' 
And this is illiistiated in another passage by the manufacture 
of where the staple had to pay a tax on entering the seat 
of manufacture, and where accordingly ' the improvement of 
' the manufacture cannot- be carried beyond the means wliii;li 

* the limited consumption of a single town affords. If the 
' undertaker were to attempt to extend liis operations by siipply- 

' ing the country in the neiglibourhood-or the foreign market,^ 
' he would be immediately undersold by the sugar manufactured* 
' outside the town duty Chowkeys.' A little thought would* 
have convinced Sir Charles Trevelyan that the result would be 
precisely tlie same, whether the raw material paid a duty on 
entry or the maimfact.ured article on export from tlie town. It 
is a^rious fact that this Report would have been re-published in 
tjl^^inancial Department, so very shortly before the publication 
of the Budget and the imposition of the export duties. 

It is necessary to dislingnish carefully between town-duties, 
as such, and transit-duties. The latter are duties paid upon all 
goods in transit—a mode of taxation known and practised in 
every State of India as well as many European countries. Tliey 
were originally established probably for tlie maintenance of the 
publie communications, and operated as a sort of toll. But they 
invariably enhanced the price of commodities, interfered with 
trade, and were finally abandoned with tiie increase of uivili'^atiun. 
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The attempt to induce tlie Natives states to foreg-o this lucrative 
source of revenue has lately been one of* the most suecesshil 
points of' our foreign policy. Town duties, on the other hand, are 
intended to be levied upon articles actually consumed in I he town, 
and thus to act as a l<»cal customs. We inherited this source of 
revenue also from the Native Government, which levied the 
duties under the name <)f ^ chooiigee.* Tlie collection of the tax 
was remodelled by Regulation X of 1810, and the duties were 
made chargeable u|)on light articles of consumption only, vh.^ 
grain, legimiens, oil, sugar, gliee, tobacco, beteliiut, and 4ur- 
meric. The duties were entirely abolished as a source of 
imperial revenue by Act XIV of 18‘16, though it was si ill 
thought that they were a legitimate means of taxation. But 
the evil attending them is just as serious and patent, whether they 
contribute to the fiscal or Municipal income. Under the best 
system of collection, they have always interfered, and always 
will interfere, with the general trade of the country. Municipa¬ 
lities cannot help confounding them with transit-dues, anxious 
possibly to raise a revenue at tlie exi)euse of tboir neigbhours. 
But, however legitimate sueli a course may be, in the case of 
countries competing against eacli other, it is obvious that such a 
policy strikes at the very principle of all local taxation, which is, 
that each locality shall be Are^/'-supporting. The government of a 
country has the interests of its subjects only at heart, and, in 
the present state of international commerce, is scarcely justified 
in considering those of other countries. But towns are only 
parts of the whole, and where self-government has been con¬ 
ceded, it is no less the duty of government to provide against 
the contingency of one town seeking bo aggrandize itself at 
the cost of others. ‘ If,’ says the Resolution, * the duties 
could be confined to things consumed in the town, without 
‘ interfering with the transit trade, they would be only open 
‘ to the objection that they fall in undue proportion on- the 
* poor.’ But this again to our mind is a most serious objection, 
and one not to he dismissed with so casual a notice. Taxes 
should fall equally on rich and poor in proportion to their means^- 
and if a tax falls proportionally rather heavier on the rich, 
no one would deem it unreasonable or have just cause of com¬ 
plaint. Possibly the rich ought to pay not only in proportion 
to their wealth, but should contribute specially towards the 
establishment of good government and the security of pro¬ 
perty. But when Che poor are taxed beyond all due proportion, 

^ sifrely it is time to reform the system of taxation. If there 
were no other argnmeuts Against the imposition ol town-duties, 
this alone in our opinion is worthy of striking tlicir death-blow. 
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Tiie most cursory glance at the schedule of taxable articles in 
any place where choongee duties are levied, will convince any one 
that such duties must full with undue weig;ht upon the pc^r. 
They are usually collected on the commonest necessaries nf life, 
the produce of the ueiglibouiiujy country. A rich family 
may not consume more ghee or firewood than a poor cue, hut 
both are taxed to the same extent. There are other weighty 
objections to the tax we are now considering, such as the 
ey^ense of collection and the inconvenience of vexatious search. 
But we have not space discuss this branch of our subject 
further, and can only refer the reader to Sir Chailes Trevelyan's 
original Report. 

Of tlie four descriptions of taxes detailed above, the three 
first have j^een legalized iuthe Calcutta Municipal Act, and two, 
the first and third, in the Mofussil Act, Town duties, though 
they existed, in places, under the old law, have not been 
recognized by the Bengal Council in framing either 
enactment. 

‘ All monies, rents, Und profits received by the Municipal 
Commissioners of any place, and all fines, fees, and penalties 
paid or levit'd under this Act, shall constitute a fund which 
shall be called tlie Municipal Fund of such a pHce, and shall, 
together with all property of every nature and kind, which 
may become vested in the said Commissioners, he under their 
control, and shall he applied by them as Trustees for the 
purposes of this Act.' It is obviously no more than just, that 
the Municipality should have the control of funds raised by 
self-taxation. The account and audit of expenditure will tbere- 
fore be left to the Commissioners, The Governm^t Treasury 
will operate simply as a Bank, and the Accountant-General will 
not be required to trouble l^imself further as regards the expen¬ 
diture, than to see that the cheques are properly drawn and 
receipted. By a late order, the Chairman may, of his own 
motmn, draw sums not exceeding Ks. 300; drafts for larger 
amounts requiring the 'countersignature of two other Com¬ 
missioners. There is apparently hb limit however to the number 
of sums which the Chairman may draw for the same purpose, 
and in the same day. It would he impossible for Government to 
fix any limit, and tins is a matter, which may properly he left to 
the Commissioners themselvea to regulate. The only safe 
method of administering the common iund is naturally, as with 
Imperial accounts, by a strict system of estimates, and by a 
thorough searching post-audit. Kacii item of expenditure should 
at the commencement of tlm financial year he estimated and 
passed in detail; and the Chairman will then be responsible that 
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the p'j«!!3<hI estimates are not exceeded. All estimates for roads, 
hnildin^'s, and other public works should be carefully examined 
by the Executive engineer, (who for this purpose is ex~officio \ 
Commissioner), and should not be i)assed without his approval. 
It too often happens that when the estimate is passed, however, 
Commissioners imagine their ivork to be over and hardly give 
another thought to the subject. But in very rare instances 
will the actual cost of any work correspond with the estimate j 
and unless some 1‘urther check is^imposed, the Clerk or Overseer 
may be discovered some day in the character of a fraudulent 
contractor. After execution therefore, each work should be 
visited and tested, atjd the accounts carefully examined. The 
task might be performed by a sub-eommittee specially appointed 
for the purpose, and their report, with a * completion-state¬ 
ment,^ should be submitted to the Commissioners. "We ourselves 
indeed are strongly in favour of the efficacy of suh-committees, 
and in the case of Municipalities, we believe, they have always 
been found to work well. They relieve the Clmirman of a large 
amount of labour and responsibility, and they give an interest 
and zest in their w'ork to the non-official Commissioners. While 
the control of its expenditure is thus left to the corporation 
itself, the Government reserves to itself the right to he informed 
of all its financial proceedings, in order to check, if necessary, 
lavish waste or misappropriation. All civic bodies in England 
are required to submit annually a balance-sheet for the inforn^a- 
tion of Parliament: and similarly, under Act III of lt84' of 
the Bengal Council, an annual estimate for the ensuing year, 
and such statements of income and expenditure as may from 
time to time be called for, must be submitted to the Local 
Government. Po** it behoves the Government to see that the 
funds mised are devoted to the objects for which only their levy 
is legal, and it is moreover its duty to provide that one of these 
objects is not uiidhly sacrificed to another-^that embellishments 
for instance are not pushed forward to the detriment of more 
substantial improvement, and regardless of the state of efficiency 
of the City Police, j,. , 

We proceed to consider the" constitution of Municipal bodies 
in Bengal. 

The election by the burgesses of their representatives is consi¬ 
dered in England to be a funda,ihental condition of the idea of 
, a commonalty. We conceive it to be simply an accident, and not 
iiecessary to the success of the s^'stem. It is one step further 
towards that individual liberty which free institutions are sure 
engender, but it is Jiot absolutely requisite for the faithful 
rf^iministration of local alTairs. The Justices of the Peace watch 
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the interests of the county at home, and, whatever mny be said 
against their dispensation of justice, no one will deny that the 
whole <^untry is indel)ted to them for the zeal and public-spirit 
they di^^lay in carrying out works of local improvement. Yet 
the Justices are appointed by the Crown, generally on the nomi¬ 
nation of the Lord Lieutenant. And similarly, in this country. 
Municipal Commissioners are appointed by the Government. 
In some pbices, it is true, tihe inhabitants were allowed to elect 
and nominate their representatives, and it may be thought a 
retrograde movement in the Act to vest the appointment solely 
in the Government. But it must be remembered that the 
principle of election has never yet been einbodied in any Indian 
legislative enactment; and, where it existed, it was simply a 
provision of the Lopal Rules, acceded to by Government. The 
sanction of Government was even then, however, requisite to 
legalize the proceeJiug3 of the electors, and indeed under the 
present law there is nothing to preclude the election and nomi¬ 
nation of representatives, the prerogative of ultimate conHrmation 
being reserved to the Local Government. The day may not be 
for distant, when the principle of election may be successfully 
extended to all Municipal Towns throughout India, but at 
present it will he readily admitted, the country is not ripe for 
so liberal and important a measure. The natives, with few 
exeeptious, are not as yet sufficiently advanced to appreciate 
the Idessings of independent self-government, and it is quite 
possible that some might regard the ‘ how not to do it' as the 
acme of perfection in a representative. 

The minimum number of Commissiohers under the Act is ten, 
of whom five must assemble to form a quorum. The Corarais- 
fiioner of the Division, the Magistrate of the District, and the 
Executive Engineer, are ex-officio Commiseioners for every 
municipality within their respective jurisdictions—the only quali¬ 
fication required in the rest of the Commissioners' being that 
they reside within the limits of the municipality. The Magis¬ 
trate of the District is njoreover ex-officio chairman of the 
Commissioners, and he therefore, as heretofore, remains respon¬ 
sible to Government for flie ordervand good management of the 
town as well as the District committed to his charge; By 
Section £0, he is authorised to exercise all the powers vested by 
the Act in the Commissioners' for the transaction of municipal 
business—^provided that "he exercise no power, ' which it is 
' by the Act expressly declared shall be exercised by the 
^ Commissioners at a meeting.* Section 21, moreover vests in 
him, as* Chairman, the power of afipointing and dismissing ^ 
the sabor^inate establishment. Under Act XXVI of 18S0, J 
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one of the things to be provided for in the Rules therein 
prescribed, was 'the appointment and management of all 
' necessary officers and servants of the Commissioners, and the 
' salaries to be allowed to them/ Tho^ Rules had to* be 
sanctioned by the Local Government, before they could be 
legally acted upon—or in other words the sanctii>n of Govern¬ 
ment was required for the entertainment of every chaprassy or 
sweeper, whom the Commissioners might propose to appoint. 
The absurdity of this arrangement is the more obvious, when 
we consider the apparently uncontrolled authority which the 
Municipality possessed in tlie disbursement of the common fund 
•on other objects. The Establishment will now be regulated by 
the Commissioners themselves at the time of passing their 
annual estimates, and the Chairman will be ajithorised to enter¬ 
tain such subordinate officers and servants onl}’’, as may have 
been provided for in the municipal budget. 

It will be seen from the above, that the District Municipal 
Improvement Act of Bengal has remedied many delects existing 
in the old law; not merely by empowering the Lieutenant- 
Governor to introduce its provisions wherever he thinks neces¬ 
sary, regardless of the wishes of the inhabitants, but in providing 
one uniform and legitimate system of local taxation throughout 
tbe Lower Provinces, in defining with precision cei’tam 
municipal offences and giving Commissioners jurisdiction ov«r 
them, and in rendering obligatory on every town the mainte¬ 
nance of its own Police. There are other provisions of tin Act 
worthy of notice. Like all aggregate corporations, the munici¬ 
pality is empowered to purchase and hold landed property,,and 
facilities are pv’pvided for compelling the «ale of land to the 
Comrnissioners and for ascertaining th£j value thereof, as though 
it were requwed for Government purposes. Unlike oilier corpo¬ 
rate bodies moreover, the Commii^sioners may of their own 
authority alienate lands by sale, whenever such coarse appears 
advisable. The personal liabilities of Commissioners and their 
exemption from liability are also the subject of legislative 
enactment. No Comfnissioner will be personally lialde for any 
contract made or expense incurred by the Commissioners, 
provided that he lias not been a paity to any misapplication <f 
municipal moneys, or by personal neglect facilitated such mis¬ 
application. No Commissioner however can be interested, directly 
or indirectly, in any eontract with the Municipality, under penalty 
of fine and reun^vul from office, and even though a Commissioner 
ie a shareholder only in a registered or incorporated Company 
ii^^itl) which a contract is made, he is thereby deWred from 
'^^ttng as a Couimissioiier in any mutter touching that contract. 
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The legislation on the subject of the mortgage of rates for 
the .^^stmction of pernianent works is worthy of notice. 
By flemon 16, the Municipality is empowered, with the sane- 
tion the Lieiitenant-Governor, * to make, maintain and 

* repair any work of public utility, such as any tunnel, bridge, 

' drainage work, work fpr- the supply of water, or for lighting 

* streets, work for the ini*proveraent of a river or harbour, dock, 

' wharf, ghaut, or quay ; also all works subsidiary to such 
'* works.* And for the purpose of raising funds for the construc¬ 
tion or maintenance of such work, the Lieutenant-Governor 
may authorize the Commissioners to borrow money * by way 
of debenture* on the security of their corporate property and 
taxes, 'at such rate of interest and upon such terms as the 
said Lieutenant-Governor may approve.* Here would a'ppear 
to be recognized Sir Charles Treveiyan*s plan of meeting the 
Public Works expenditure by means of a loan. The plan has 
certainly not found favour either in this country or at home. 
Brilliant as this idea undoubtedly is, the public are nevertheless 
not yet satisfied that it is one either of sound finance or of straight¬ 
forward morality. The arguments urged against this mode of 
executing Imperiad works, may possibly be employed with equal 
force to dispute the wisdom and honesty of constructing local 
improvements by the aid of borrowed capital. It is hardly 
necessary to review tlie question here. The opponents of the 
system of Public Works Loans rely chiefly on the injustice done 
to posterity by saddling it witliout its consent with the annual 
payment of a large sum as interest on the capital expended, 
over and above the expense of repairs. They urge with reason 
that no human work, however solid, is strictly permanent in it's 
pature, or can defy the ravages of time. And they finally 
throw out gloomy fore-bodings as to the ultimate^ bapkruptcy 
of that Exchequer, which has recourse to shifts so hd^ow and 
unbusinesslike. The supporters of such loans on the other hand, 
argue that it is .quite as unfair to tax the present generation 
for Hie construction of public works froni which, posterity will 
dtsrive equal benefit—that the security of such loans has a better 
^aranteethan all the capital sunk in private Railway and other 
Companies,—and they even at tifqbego to the extent of eulogising 
the system on the ground tliat the safety and welfare of the 
State is proportioned to tiie number of its public creditors, and 
the amount they have at stake. 

For our own part, we would make a distinction between what 
are called reproductive and unreproductive works. If by way, 
of prdii^.i^iits^ tolls, or taxes, the work can be made to yield 1 
return suflSId^gali^mdt only to defray the interest accruing nu thn 
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origpinal capital, but. also to lay by a reserve fand for emergencies 
and occasional repairs, we can discover no reason, why j^ Stiate 
should not borrow such capital as is required without an#il|Uiting 
a future of possible insolvency. But the cost of wo^g from 
which no return can be expected, should in our opinion W exclu¬ 
sively defrayed by the generation executing them, an£ any 
attempt to construct such works by means of a loan at the expense 
of posterity, we cannot but look upon as impolitic and unjust^^he 
same remarks will apply lo Municipalities. We consider that a 
munieipality is perfectly justified in borrowing capital for the 
Construction of a bridge or canal, the tolls of which- would 
afterwards pay the interest of the capital expended and contri¬ 
bute tdwards a reserve fund. In the same way a town might 
be lifted or supplied with water, the lighting or water rate 
being proportioned to meet the annual and coSilingent expen¬ 
diture. But, we do not tiiink, that any municipality would be 
justified in digging tanks or constructing ghats, from which no 
revenue whatever could be expected, by means of funds raised 
upon the security of the general rates, or otherwise than by 
surplus funds actually at its disposal. Like the promoters of 
any other Company incorporated for a special object, the Com¬ 
missioners are bound to look to the chatice of a dividend from 
the actual object in view. It is not enough that the security 
of the loan and tlie annual payment of interest be guaranteed 
by the common property, and revenues accruing from otl^sr 
sources. If the special wof^k thus executed fail to yic'd a 
return adequate to the expense of its construction, such security 
is insufficient, and the public is burdened with oppressive 
taxation. The difference in practice may he easily stated. 
Supposing the work to be executed out of actual income, if tb© 
work be unproductive, all, high and low, rich and poor, will 
heavily taxed during its construction j while, if the work 
be of a remunerative character, this heavy taxation will be 
succeeded by a still greater reduction to such an extent as the 
Municipality 'benefit by the return fr(^ the "work. On the 
other hand, were the .requisite funds to be advanced on debentures 
by the richer portion of the community, the rates would have to 
be permanently increased to defray the interest accruing on the 
capital thus borrowed, unless indeed the work were of such a 
nature as to yield an adequate return for its cofet. 

Lastly the Commissioners are empowered to make bye-laws 
ftnd to impose small fines as penalties for their infringement. The 
bye-laws are to provide for the time and mode of collj^oting the 
*^if^te and taxes legalised by the Act, to regulate.'the'conduct of 
'^' M i^ubordinate 'officers and servants, to Special rules 
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far the nlin'\»3;Ta?nfe of all matters connected with conservancy, 
and for ©ai’iying out all the pin poses of the Act. The bye-laws 
when fiallibed ate published in three successive issues of the 
Gazette, when if unoj)posed, they will receive the approval and 
confirmation of the Lieutenant-Governor, flnd be ecpially valid 
with the provisit)ns of the Act. 

Such are the chief features of the Municipal system, which 
has lately been extended throuj^hout Bengal. Those who will 
take the trouble to compare the two, will observe that it 
is modelled on the more elab irate provisions of tlie Calcutta 
Munici])al Act. The Mofussil Law is however solRciently explicit 
for all practical purposes, and wherever introduced, will, we 
believe, be found to w’ork well. It would be too much to expect 
that such a law should meet with no opposition; and accord¬ 
ingly we find the local press inserting frequent objections. Bub 
the very fact of the variety of these complaint'*, often indeed their 
own contradiction, is in itself an argument in favour of the 
consistency of the Act. Jf the high rate ot assessment forms the 
subject of a petition from one quarter, the adjoining Municipality 
will prol)ably urge that their taxes are considerably less than under 
the old law, and insufficient. If again the system is stigmatized 
as a Mialf measure,’ a * mockery of self-government,’ we 
would simply assert lhat it is a great s‘ep in advance of the 
previous law. We do not assert*that the Act is perfect, either 
ill the general scope or in the terms of its provisions. We 
have already stated our opinion, tlnit the natives of India are as 
yet unprepared fora more liberal municipal system, as existing 
in highly civilized European countries. We look upjii the 
present as a tentative measure, and we feel convinced, that so 
soon as they have proved themselves worthy to wield a large 
share of power, that capability will vindicate its own rigbte. 
Constitutional principles .ire ever of slow growth and generally 
mature in the experience of generations. An exotic may 
possibly be acclimatised by patient and careful treatment, but 
if suddenly taken from the tropical warmth of the conservatory, 
and exposed to the bleak wind or the nipping frost, our labour 
is spent in vain. In this view do we ^regard the present Muni¬ 
cipal Law, comparing it with what has gone before, as another 
milestone gained on the road towaids constitutional liberty. 
And legarding it in this light, it would seem to be a wise and 
useful law. Its provisions are definite, and they are conceived 
in a liberal spirit. It asserts tlie prerogative of Government at 
the same time that it .invests the subject with dignity and 
honour. It^ a, measure of large and statesmanlike views, 
and we hail ite ^itensiun throughout the Lower Pioviucos of 
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!i& the iittrodiictioii of a. new phase in the social aspects 
of the country, and as a vuluahle means of education for the 
people in tlie important lesbons of belf-go\eminent and self-help. 
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Art. III.—1. Report of Her Majodf*8 Commissioners, appointed 
to enquire into the Revenuee wnd Management of certain Colleges 
and Shoots, and the studies pursued and instruction gimen 
therein. With an Appendix and Evidence. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament^ by command of Her Majesty. London ; 

1864 . 

2. An Address from the Bishop of Calcutta to the Clergy and 
Laity of his Diocese. Simla^ 1864. 

8. Rules and Regulations of La MartinQre, founded in Calcutta, 
under the will of Major General Claude Martin. Published 
by order of the Governors. Calcutta, 1847. 

4. Annual Report of the La ■ Martlniere, Calcutta, for 1864. 
Calcutta, 1865, 

5. Forty-Second Annual Report of the Parental Academic. Institu'- 
tion and Doveton College, read at the General Meeting of the 
Saeiefy, held on tho ^Xst March, 1865. With an Appendix. 
Published by order of the Society. Calcutta, 1865. 

6. Report of the Calcutta Pree School, for the year . 1864. 
Calcutta, 1865. 

7 . Second Report of the Calcutta Diocesan Board of Education, 

1865. 

8. Short Daily Services for the use of Christian Schools in India, 
Published by the Calcutta Diocesan Board of Education. 
Calcutta, 1864. 

9. Address delivered hy the Eon'hle H. S. Maine, L.L.D., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, to the Senate and 
Graduates, at a Convocation for conferring Degrees, on Saturday, 
the Wtk of March, 1865. Calcutta, 1865. 

I T has sdmost become commonplace to dwell on the multitude 
of difficult questions which the mutiny has left to be solved. 
Not that the mutiny was the cause of the great changes which 
have come and are coming over India; at best, it was but the 
occasion of them. The changes had probably long been inevi¬ 
table, since they are in accordance with the progress of thought 
and^ society in Europe. Indeed Rome had. begnn before the 
xnui^y jpan imagined. But still that great outbreak was the 
torch whtdi ;^sis^d the flame over a mass of combustible matter 

• ’ H 
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alreadj prepared for the barning^ and therefore the years 1857 
and 1858 may be regarded as the turning point or watershed, 
which divides the India of the past from the India of the 
present and the future. The transfer of the government to the 
Crown, the amalgamation of the armies, the opening of the 
Civil Service, the extraordinary develoj)ment of internal com¬ 
munication, the encouragement of settlers, the rapid spread of 
tea-planting, coffee-planting, and many other agricultural and 
commerci^ speculations, the reform of the finances, the founda¬ 
tion of the universities, postage stamps, bank notes, sanitary 
. reforms, bad their origin some before and some after tliese* two 
eventful years, but still to future liist<*rians, taking a rapid 
glance over the English rule in India, all will ap|)ear concen¬ 
trated in the middle of the 19th century, all will mark that 
epoch, in which the mutiny stands out with terrible prominence 
as the most distinct and appalling feature. 

We, then, whose Indian lot is cast after the mutiny, have to 
deal not with a time when w'idovv-buriiings and Jagganath- 
sacrifices were protected hy law, and missionaries driven away to 
Danish Serarapore or heathen Ava; and when ofiicers were 
allowed eight months to travel from Calcutta to Delhi, and 
tremhling interlopers were furnished grudgingly with pa-sports 
and permissions to reside, and when the services consisted of a 
long muster-roll of almost hereditary officials, and newspapers 
were silenced or left under a censorship, and few Anglo-Indians 
had any other destiny before them than to huiry ofl* to Bath or 
Cheltenham as soon as their service w'as over, with enlarged 
fortunes and livers; but with the India of telegraphs, and rail¬ 
ways, and public opinion, and free-trade, and Bethnne Societies, 
and ceaseless examinations, and indignation meetings, and tlm 
universal agitation which excites this bustling age. Doubtless, 
the change is on the whole for ^od, but it ^ also brings with 
it abundant evils and dangers. And the duty of all thoughtful 
men is to develop the good and mitigate or destroy the evil by 
those elements of Christian civilization, which, in a day of 
progress, and competition, and eager search for wealth, are only 
too liable to be forgotten or despised. 

For it is clear that the English residents in India will hence¬ 
forth form aw impoitant eiemeut in its population. They may 
be comparatively few in number, but every unit among them 
will be multipUil tenfold by the inheritance of Anglo-Saxon 
•energy. The varioius branches of industry above enumerated 
must Gonstantly:hring in fresh additions to this population, from 
Europe. Eveay Indian railway is thronged .with, European 
officials. Boad surveyors, contractors, tradesmen, custom-house 
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olBcers, are soahtered all over the country. Ass^ani and the slopes 
of the Himalayas abound with tea-planters, Tirhoot and Lower 
Bengal with cultivators of indigo. The Indus, the Brahma¬ 
putra, the Irawadi, the Gauges still to some extent, and the 
whole coast from Calcutta to Persia on the one side, and to the 
Straits on the other, are navigated by steamers under British 
commanders. We have no statistics of the number of Europeans 
permanently settled in the countrybut it must be considerable. 
Tl>e principal clerks at our seats of government and other 
chief cities belong to this class \ and in the Bengal Presidency 
there are now no less than seven seats of government, Cal¬ 
cutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpore, JR-angoon, and 
Singapore, to say nothing of other stations of scarcely inferior 
importance. The trading places on the Burmese and all the 
coasts, and cities like Agra and Delhi, to which Mr. Maine 
had been attracted before they were directly subject to British 
rule, contain many families of mixed race. All these have 
moral and spiritual, as well as physical wants j they have 
children whose minds must be cared for as well as their bodies; 
the same influences which are employed to rescue Europe from 
the perils of a coarse materialism are also needed here^ such a 
population, if left to grow up and extend itself without any 
improving and reflning influences, will be at once a discredit^ 
to the English name, and a hindrance to the Gospel. Coleridge 
said that the two greatest evidences of the truth of Revelation 
are Christianity and Christendom, the beauty of scriptural 
doctrine, and the sight of a Church of living men and women, 
exhibiting the effects of that doctrine in their l^yes. But if the 
professing Church does not exhibit these effects, and is not 
penetrated by those other ennobling influences which the Gospel 
has always appropriated and developed, this chief evidence for 
the trntli of our religion is neutralized and destroyed. If the 
salt ha'->e lost his savour, wherewith shall -it he salted^ Indeed, 
there is one reason for which this salt of Christianity has a 
direct connection with our own position in this country, 
under its altered circumstances. It cannot be denied that 
when a young* and thoughtless or uneducated Englishman is 
brought into contact with a weak and timid race, especially 
an Oriental race, he is apt to treat those who cross his will 
with, no little tyranny and injustice. •We do not indeed share 
the universal distrust of colonists which has been attributed to 
our countrvmen at home; but we must admit that the 
more helpless of the natives often suffer considerable indig¬ 
nities, not only from Europeans, but still more from those 
among their own countrymen who are in the employ or 
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supposed to be uuder tbe proteotion of Europeans. Such evil 
arising from our national character and our position in India 
must bo aggravated tenfold, if while the European population is 
annually recruited from the middle classes of English society, these 
recruits and- their descendants are scattered over the country with-' 
out that direct responsibility to Government which, is always pro 
sent to membem of the services, and without any moral and 
religious restraints on the indulgence of their own inclinations. 

It is clear, then, that over and above the highest and distinctly 
Christian considerations which should rouse us to exertion, 
there are social and political reasons for which our increasing 
Anglo-Indian population must not be left uncared for. Vigorous 
measures must be adopted to. supply among them those 
Christian ordinances and influences which are proved alike by 
God*s promises and long experience to be the only leaven capa¬ 
ble of purifying a secular life, and to provide their children 
with a sound education, that the next generation may be pre¬ 
pared fro^ the first to do their duty manfully and intelligently 
to their Creator, to one another, and to the country in which 
their lot is east. It is not our intention now to enter into the first 
of these great needs: we shall provide sufiicient occupation for 
ourselves and fat%ue for our readers by a discussion of the '-econd. 

The subject, of education has lately been brought into more 
than usual Y ro minence both in England and India, not only 
tiirough the mania for competitive examinations, and the fact, 
now generally accepted, that these need considerable reform, 
nor tb rough the couutless reports of the Committee of Council 
at hotae, and Directors of Public Instruction here, nor even 
though the ceaseless squabbles about grants-in-aid and pay¬ 
ments by results, but qhiefly through the interesting and 
elaborate report of the Public Schools' Commission. These four 
clo^ly printed folios not only contain a complete history of the 
nine nld public S chools of Engfand, Eton, Winchester, West¬ 
minster, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors', Harrow, 
Bughy, and Shrewsbury, together with briefer sketches of the 
briefer annals of their chief modern rivals, Cheltenham, Marl¬ 
borough, and Wellington College, but they furnish us with a 
perfect storehouse of theories and principles of education, in the 
papers and vivd voce answers of the twelve headmasters and 
prmcipal assistant msst^ of the schools above enumerated, 
of the most conspicuous tutors and professors of both universities, 
including nmnos like Bawliuson, Scott, Biddell, Conington, 
^ Price, Mayor, Hammond, Liveiug, and Latham, and of men 
of the first' rank in sciende and literature, such as Gladstone, 
Whewell, Herschd, Acland, Airy, Faraday, Hooker, Lyell, Max 
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Muller, and Owen. Its publication, therefore, is not only very 
important for England, but' seasonable also at the present 
crisis for India ; and* we gladly take advantage of it to call the 
attention of our readers to the really great questions connected 
with the education of Europeans and Eurasians in this country. 
It is our purpose first to sketch, as briefly as possible, what has 
been done, and what it is proposed to do, and then, returning to 
the English Public Schools* Report, to ofier a few suggestions 
as to the kind of education suitable for the class whose interests " 
we are advocating. Our sketch will be designedly imperfect, that 
it may be restricted within moderate limits. The subject of 
female education we omit altogether, as deserving a separate 
article, and likely to*be better treated, if the new Commission, 
lately appointed to report on the smaller Grammar Schools, listen 
to the request addrest to them by the fair occupants of sundry Bel- 
gravian and ecclesiastical mansions, that they will improve the 
girls as well as the boys, or if the University of Cambridge carries 
out the project of probing the arithmetic and geography of the - 
• softer sex. Neither shall we speak of those noble institutions 
for soldiers* children which have added a special lustre to the 
great name of Lawrence, because they stand apart from the 
other schools, and the need for them has arisen from a peculiar 
cause. Once more, we shall say nothing of the state of Roman 
Catholic education in India, because any amalgamation with it 
or application of it to more genera] purposes is, as a matter of fact, 
quite impossible. Our article is written from the point of view 
of the Church of England, yet not, we trust, so as to exclude or 
offend other Protestants, or members of Eastern Churches who 
can speak the English language, as Greeks and Armenians. 

Of the schools by which the wisdom and piety of past 
generations sought to provide some amount of education 
for the Christian population of this Presidency, when it was 
comparatively small, we believe tlijit the oldest is the Free 
School of Calcutta.* In the year 1729, a date for so modern 
a country as British India of almost mythical antiquity, 
the Compaiij'*B servants and adventurers in Calcutta set on foot 
a charity school, 'to educate poor European children in the 
Protestant religion/ They raised among themselves about 
i^2,400, and received from the Court of Directors the somewhat 
cold enconragement of ' good wishei^ for their laudable under¬ 
taking/ At the same time Mr. Bourchier, the master Attendant, 
a man of great benevolence, erected a Court House and made 
it over to Ooverumant for judicial' proceedings, on condition that 
the rent, £400 a year, should be paid to the new charitable 

• See Maxshnuai’i lAwa qf Careys M€tr$kman, and Wardiyol, i. p. ^2%. 
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institution. Tn 1756, Calcutta was sacked by Surajali Dowlali, and 
the school was broken, up, but in the ne^ year it was restored 
with part of the money^paid by Meer Jamer, ‘ in consideration 
of the losses which the English Company had sustained by the 
capture and plunder of the town.* Moreover, as the Court House 
was at the same time enlarged at the expense of the inhabitants, 
Government agreed to double the rent. A* period of neglect 
and jobbery seems to have succeeded, during which the School, 
with an income from rent and interest of € 1,200 a year, only edu¬ 
cated twenty scholars. Plassey had been fought, and the English 
rule in Bengal secured for thirty 3 ’ears, before this disastrous state 
of affairs was remedied; but in 1787, through the exertions of Lord 
Cornwallis, tlie good intentions of 1729 were at last carried out, 
and tlie ciiarity school, under the now name of the Free School, 
was placed under a somewhat miscellaneous board of Directors 
and Directresses, consisting of the Governor-General, four ladies 
resident in, Calcutta, the Chaplains, Churchwardens, and sides¬ 
men of St. John*s Churcli, and six other persons, (we presume 
of the masculine gender) elected by the subscribers. Thus in* 
this primitive school-parliament of Calcutta, the fondest wishes 
of the new member for Westminster were anticipated, and ladies 
not only voted for its members but took their seats i.i the 
assembly.* We need not trace tlie various elianges which have 
since occurred. The sifecessive Bishops of Calcutta, from the 
foundation of the See in 1813, have all interested themselves in 
its welfare, and are its ex-offlcio Visitors. In Bishop Turner's 
time, St. Thomas’s Cliurch was built in connection with it, h 
measure not wholly successful, since the attention of the 
' Rector, Secretary, and Chaplain* of the schoolj who ought to have 
been the principal teacher, was distracted between his educa¬ 
tional duties and the care of his congregation. Under the 
auspices of the present Bishop this has been remedied : the paro¬ 
chial services, so to call them, nave been handed;, over to a 
clergyman unconnected with the school, (though the Church is 
also used as a school-chapel, for special services adapted to a 
youthful congregation), while the ordinary discipline and most 
important part of the instruction are placed, as they ought to 
be, in the handiiof the Headmaster. The education given is 
of a plain practical character, and the boys generally become 
signallers in the Telegraph department, assistant apothecaries, 

* Since this was written we have found reason to think that the Di- 
rectresBcs, or ** Honorary Governesses,” as they were called, formed a separate 
Muncil from that of the Governors. If so, we fear that no precedent 
is furnished for Mr Mill's projects. See Mr. Seton'Earr's selection from 
Caloutta Gasettes. Vol. II. p. 17* ' 
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writers in Government offices and mercantile houses, overseers of 
plantations, or obtain employment on Railways and. in printing 
establishments, printing being an art'successfully taught in the 
School. Oa 1st January, 1865, the school contained 208 boys and 
90 girls, of whom 240 were otT the foundation, boarded, educated, 
and clothed gratuitously. P^-ora the rest a trifling payment is 
exacted, varying according to the circumstances of their ^rents. 

It is obvious’that this school; though an institution of the 
widest importance and most genuine charity, is only adapted to 
the poorest children j and that a higher educa<ion was needed 
for other classes of Indian residents. The first person who 
undertook to supply this want was Claude Martin, born at Lyonsf, 
in 1735, a Major General in tlie service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and afterwarils of the King of Oudh. To him we owe 
the two important institut ions at Calcutta and Lucknow, each 
preserving his memory by tiie 'nameof La Martiniere^ and by 
the adoption of his suggestive motto, Lahore et Constantid, 
For the establishment of his Calcutta school, he left 350,000 
sicca rupees, for tliat at Lucknow his grotesque villa of Con- 
stantia, in the vaults of which he was buried, and also a sum 
of money now producing about R-s. 4,500 a month. He also 
founded a third school in his native city of Lyons, of which we 
need say nothing. Both his Indian institutions are flourishing, 
and many of our Calcutta'readers are familiar with the annual 
ceremonies of September 13, when according to the wonderful 
^ipglish of his will, ^ premium of a few rupees or other thing 
and a medal [are to] be given to the most deserving virtuous 
boy or girl or both to such that have come out of the School, 
or that are still in it, and this to he done on the same 
day in the month 1 died. That day those that are to be married 
are to have a sermon preached at the Church to the hoys and 
girls of the school, afterwards a public dinner for the whole, and 
a toast to bfe.’flrink’d in memory of the foundator.^* This 
singular ritual, (except the general marriage ceremony, which 
would seem to be scarcely practicable) is still, and we hope 
long will be literally observed, down to the very word ' founda- 
tor,' which we heard Lord Canning pronounce with digni¬ 
fied emphaisis in 1859. For it is, we suppose, the only 
quaint custom, existing in any Indian School, like the pan- 
cake-tossing at Westminster on Shrove Tuesday, the d^lce 
doMum of Winchester before the holidays, and the other 
t housand and o ne oddities which dis tinguislt the ancient seats 

^ • Article xxiv of General Martin’s will, quoted in the Buies and Beffulcr 
Uons qf 'La Martinieref p, 7, We retain the pnnctaation as well as the 
langua^ of the oiiginal. 
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of English education. The actual ' day in the month I died* 
tamed oat to be September iStb ISOO^ but the delay in carrying 
out the testator’s intentions was, even for India, almost incre¬ 
dible. Though he modestly deohrea in his will, that he is 'in 
hope Government or the Sapreifie Court will devise the best 
Institution for the public good, asj am little able'to make any 
arran^ment,’ yet, not till 1832 did the 'decretal ordeP 
founding the school issue from the tardy judicature. By this it 
was entrusted to a body of Governors, consisting of the 
GovOTnor-General, tlie Bishop of Calcutta, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, (since,limited to the Chief Justice, in consequence 
of the institution of the High Court,) ti)e Members of Council, 
the Advocate-General, and four acting Governors, nominated 
annually by the ex-offiem Governors. To these has since been 
added the Chairman of the Justicos of the Peace for the City of 
Calcutta. Practically the four acting Governors and one ex- 
officio Governor form the managing Committee of the School. 
The organization of the Lucknow Martiniere is less elaborate; 
the sole trustee of the property is the Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department for the time being, and the 
School is managed by a small local (.ommittee. The two 'ostitu- 
tions ailso differ in the fact that the Calcutta Martiniere has a 
schoof for girls, for which that at Lucknow substitutes a small 
native department, an arrangement which might now, we think, 
be advantageously altered, since native education in the city of 
Lucknow is provided for by the Canning College and Chur^ 
Missionary School. The studies of the two institutions are mum 
the same; Latin as far as Virgil and Horace, and Mathematics up 
to Trigonometry, with the usual accessories of Scripture, History, 
and Geography, form the staple of both systems. Neither school 
seems to attempt Greek, but Urdu is taught at Lucknow, and 
Bengali at Calcutta. Moreovei^ the Calcutta school educates 
201 boys and 121 girls, (141 being on the foundation); while 
that at Lucknow has 202 boys, of whom seventy-sis: are founda¬ 
tioners. This is exclusive of the native department. 

But though Claude Martin’s beneficence dates from 1800, yet 
two other schools for Europeans had arisen in Calcutta before 
his intentions could be earned out. On 1st March, 1823, a 
number of ' parents, guardians, and friends of education’ assem¬ 
ble^ at the house of Mr. J. W. Biokett, in South Colingah 
Street, Calcutta, and agreed to establish a ' Parental Academic 
‘Institution,’ for 'Christians of every denomination without 
distinction of oountiy or sex,’ though it seems that in practice 
Roman Catholics are umost excluded, having generally no wish 
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to enter any Protestant Seminary. This School was conducted 
with varying success, and often under great pecuniary difficuU 
ties, till another General Martin arose in the person of ‘ John 
Doveton, late a Captain in the Nizam's service of Hyderabad/ 
a Baptist, we believe, in his religious creed, who by his will, 
dated March 13th 1844, divided his fortune between the cities of 
Calcutta and Madras for educational purposes, leaving the 
Calcutta moiety to the Parental Academy, and directing the 
foundation of a similar School at Madras. The share of 
Calcutta amounted to a little more than Es. QUO. Since the 
school received tliis munificent bequest, its success has been 
uninterrupted. Many difficulties were removed, and many benefits 
accrued. Among the latter not the least was the change 
of name. The* affected title ‘ Parental Academy' was burnt 
up in the fire from which the phoenix rose into renewed life as 
the Dovetou College. We cannot think with Juliet that there is 
nothing in a name. Such appellations as ‘ Parental Academy' 
and * Young Ladies' Institution' tend to foster the faults of 
vainty and puffing. We do not want to train girls to he 
“young ladies,” but useful Clnistian women, and while it is 
most important for a master to be parental in his care of his 
pupils, he need not proclaim this in the name of his school, 
any more than he should call it the ' Virtuous Academy* or 
^ Pious Academy,' however much he may try to foster piety 
and virtue. Nor should we substitute sesquipedaUa verba like 
Institution or Academy, for the disyllabic ^College,' and 
the good old downright 'School.' To the name 'College' 
however, the Doveton has an undeniable right, for in 1855 a 
collegiate branch, in connection with the University of 
Calcutta, was engrafted on the existing school. Under its new 
constitution it has become the largest school for Christian boys 
in Calcutta, for the number attending its classes, during 1864, 
was 380. It "educates no girls. Its curriculum is mainly regu¬ 
lated by university requirements, and its success is doubtless 
due not only to the Doveton legacy, but to the excellent 
management and teaching of its late and present Principals, 
Mr. George Smith and Mr. McCrindle. For some years too, it 
was aided by the wisdom and earnestness of Dr. Duff, who held 
the office of Patron, to which under the more appropriate title of 
Visitor, the Committee have now elected the Bishop of Calcutta. 

The other institution, established between General Martin's 
death and the foundation of the Martiniere, exemplifies the 
transmigration, not of souls, but of schools, for it is now strug¬ 
gling into its third stage of existence as St. Paul’s School, 
Darjeeling, In 1830, Archdeacon Corrie, afterwards Bishop of 
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Madras, set up by general subscription the * Calcutta High 
School* for a class of boys above those educated at the Free 
School. The boarding establishment was placed, oddly enougji, 
under a clerk in the treasury and his wife, while the education 
was entrusted to Mr. James Graves, an excellent man,, who was 
afterwards ordained in his old age, and died recently at 
Chinsurah, where he was a Professor in the Government College 
and Minister of the English Church. This strange separation 
of the institution into two parts seems to have been one cause 
of its want of complete success. In 18t6 it was broken up, 
and its fragments removed into Chowringhee and christened 
St. PauPs School, so as to bring it into connection with the 
new Cathedral then just cdmpleted.* Fora long time it was 
very flourishing in its new position, undei^ some excellent 
Masters, among whom was Mr. Slater, now happily restored to 
the Diocese as Headmaster of the Bishop*s School at Simla. But 
its unendowed simplicity could not stand against the wealth 
which furnished so many advantages and appliances to tin. 
Doveton and the Martiniere; and, in fact, Calcutta does not 
require three schools for exactly the same class of boys. So it 
was recently determined to establisli, in connectior with 
St. James’s Church, a new institution of a humbler kind called 
the Calcutta Boys* School, for the children of parents with 
incomes not exceeding Rs. 200 a month, and to remove St. Paul’s 
to Darjeeling, as a link in the new chain of public Schools to be 
founded in the Himalayas. A beautiful property has been 
bought for this purpose, new building are in progress, and 
meantime the school carried on iii two small bpngalows belong¬ 
ing to the estate, is forced, for luck of room, to confine itself to 
thirty-one boarders and a few day boys. But we fear that, 
however well placed and ably conducted, the school will never 
be completely successful, till a railway is completed to the foot 
of the Darje4ing hills. The Calcutta Boys* School, opened a 
year ago, has already seventy-nine scholars, of whom ten are 
foundationers, receiving their Education for the very moderate 
sum of four annas a month. 

Sucli an apparatus of schools would by this time have 
been wholly insufiicient for the wants of tho^Christian recidents 

* Thei’e is a slight inaccuracy in the Bishop’s * Address to the Clergy and 
Laity of his Diocese’ on the subject of this school. He says that it was 
founded ‘ chiefly through the munificence of Bishop W^ilson.’ This is not 
quite correct; Bishop Wilson had nothing to do with its foundation, but he 
afterwards presented it with Rs. 10,000, to enable a certain numl^ of 
hoys nominated by himself and his successors, to be always educated in it 
on reduced terms. 
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in this vast Presidency, even had they been dispersed over 
the country; much more is its imperfection manifest, when 
they are almost wholly concentrated in Calcutta. We do not 
indeed eelio the extravagant utterances of the TimeSj the., 
Saturday Review, and the Competition-Wallah, about the climate 
of this much abused city, though we cannot think it uniformly 
a pleasant or liealthy one, and in any case the damp heat of 
Lower Bengal can hardly be favourable to tlie physical develop¬ 
ment of an English or semi-English boy. Yet the thought of 
education in the Hills seems to have struck no one till about the 
year 18o5, when a private school was opened at Mussoorie by 
Mr. Mackinnon. From this arose the well-known and deservedly 
popular school of the Rev. R. N. Maddock, who now, after 
sixteen years of labour, desires to resign his onerous duties, and to 
see his scliool purchased by the public, as a permanent Institution 
of the Diocese. There is an interesting circumstance connected 
with its early history, which is worth recording. In 1849, Mr. 
Mad dock’s brother, then Chaplain of Mussoorie, was desirous 
to keep a few boys together, as a nucleus for the school which 
was to succeed Mr. Mackinnon’s. It happened that the lamented 
William Arnold, then an officer in the Bengal army, afterwards 
Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, was at Mussoorie on 
leave, and ft tiding that these boys wanted instruction, gave up 
some hours of his time every day to teach them, besides tokinga 
general interest in them, and making them the companicms of his 
mountain rambles. We have heard that he was much abused 
for this by his brother officers, as a * pedagogue’ who forgot the 
dignity of the service, but perhaps they view matters now in a 
truer light; and,certaiiily among themanyrecolleotionsof his short 
and unquiet life, this sign that he inherited the warm and tender 
interest in the young, the poor, and the neglected, which was 
the most marked trait in his illustrious father’s character, is not 
the least acceptable to his friends. Mr. Maddock’s school soon 
rose to eminence,, 'owing to the extraordinary diligence and 
self forgetting zeal wim which he devoted himself to its 
superintendence,’* and the average number of its scholars lias 
been about 100, genei‘ally of a somewhat richer class than those 
who attend the schppis above enumerated, as the fees required 
to cover the expense of a purely private education were neces¬ 
sarily higher. 

Mr. Maddock’s success, however, suggested to others that the 
great benefit of education in the Hills might be extended to a 


* Biihop of Calcutta’s Address of 1864, p. 5. 
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poorer cla&s of children by the foundation and endowment of 
public schools. Just before the mutiny some of the Chaplains, 
one of whom, Mr. Jennings of Delhi, was among its earliest 
and most deservedly regretted vietims, were planning such a 
scheme, buj^ of course it was swept away by that mighty hurri^ 
cane. For a time a * proprietary school’ was thought of, but 
happily the knowledge of the quarrels and distracted government 
for which many schools of that kind in England have been 
conspicuous, served as a warning against tlieir- introduction into 
India. The Chaplains who had co-operated with Mr. Jennings 
wrote on the subject to the present Bishop of Calcutta, then in 
England awaiting his consecration, and as soon as he arrived in 
India and was settled in his Diocese, ho gave it his best attention. 
Ever since, at short intervals, he has brought forward schemes (or 
the establishment of schools both in the hills and plains. The 
successive steps liave been as follows. In 1859, on the day of 
thanksgiving for the restoration of peace to India, a geneial 
collection for founding a ' Memorial School’ was made in all 
the Churches of the Diocese, the congregation who were 
then asseinhled at the Cathedral contributing upwards of 
15,000 Rupees, after a sermon from the Bishop on ‘ Overcome 
evil with good* which has been adopted as the motto i»f the 
school at Simla, established es the result of that collection. On 
October 29, 1860, Lord Canning wrote a minute, the charter of 
Anglo-Indian education, founded on a paper submitted to 
him by the Bishop, and promised that all sums privately con¬ 
tributed for the purpose should be doubled by the State. In 
March 1868 the Memorial School was opened in three bungalows 
at Jutog near Simla, under the name (conferred on it by the 
public) of ' Bishop’s School,’ and under the able management of 
Mr. Slater has become so popular, that not only are its present 
bungalows quite full, to the extent of seventy-two boys, but all 
vacancies are promised till the end of 1867. We hope,however, that 
the difficulty of gaining admission to it will be removed by its 
speedy migration to new and appropriate buildings in Simla itself. 
On June 26th, of the same year, the Diocesan Board of Education 
met for the lirst time in the Bishop’s Library at Calcutta; and it 
has already materially aided in founding schools at Allahabad, 
Lahore, Rangoon, Moulmein, and Howrah, besides the Calcutta 
Boys* School, already noticed, and one, for girls established 
at Mussoorie through the exertions of Archdeacon Pratt. Tlie 
income of the Board for 1864, independent of the interest of 
l^n endowment fund of Rs. 20,000, was B«. 19,370, and we are 
quite sure that twice this sum might be usefully spent by it 
..every year. Finally, to bring down the story to the present 
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time, the Bishop has lately issued a new address to the Clergy 
and Laity of his Diocese, proposing that by vigorous efforts 
during the next three years, Mr. Haddock's school at Mussoorie 
should be purchased as a public Institution, and endowments 
provided for Bishop's School, Simla, and St. Paul's, Darjeeling. 
The scheme is a large one, but surely the wealth and liberality 
of the English who are interested iu India, doubled as their 
offerings will be by the State, are sufficient to carry it out. 

A few words may here be interposed on an important subject. 
.As these schools are designed exclusively for Christians, 
they are of course distinctly Christian, and one reason 
why they should be founded by private efforts aided from 
the public revenue, rather than directly by Government, 
is that there may be no interference with their. religious 
character. The Doveton College is chiefly influenced by 
the Free Kirk of Scotland, but since the Bishop of Calcutta 
was elected Visitor, he has, with the full consent of the Com¬ 
mittee and the Principal, a]>pointed a Chaplain to give religious 
instruction to mernhers of Uie Church of England, and to pre¬ 
pare them for confirmation. Tlie Calcutta Martiniere is practi¬ 
cally in the hands of the established Churches of England and 
Scotland. Originally it was intended to be more comprehensive, 
and one of the most singular episodes in its histoiy is the union 
of Bishop Wilson, Dr. St. Leger (Vicar Apostolic of Bengal), 
and Dr. Charles, (the senior Preshyterian Chaplain), to draw up a 
Cateciiism and Liturgy for the use of all Christians there educated. 
Though the scheme was a failure, yet tlie documents agreed 
upon reflect the highest honour both on the faith aiid charity 
of their framers*, and are at once so comprehensive, and yet so 
sound in doctrine, that in spite of the encyclical of Pius IX, 
and the fulminations of Moderator Begg, their perusal may 
furnish a ground of hope for the future union of Christendom, 
not in a latitudinarian ornnium-gatherura, but in an orthodox 
communion founded on the maxim in necessarils mtilas, in 
dublis liberias, in omnibus caritas. However, such au attempt 
at union was then, and still would be, premature: the Pope 
recalled Dr. St Leger from his Vicariate for agreeing to it, tl»e 
Roman Catholic hoys in the Martiniere are now exceedingly 
few, and the end has been that while all the scholars are united 
for scriptural teaching, those of the English and Scotch Churches 
are assembled se))arately for instruction in their respective Cate¬ 
chisms. In the Lucknow Martinierej Bible lessons are given. 


* The}’’ will be found hi the Rales and Rejalations of TjCi Martini^ce 
. 64 ff. 
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but * points of controversy are avoided/* 'The other schools 
above enumerated are all in direct connection with the Church 
of England, having been founded by the activity of its mem¬ 
bers, But we believe that in all the 16tli Rule of the Diocesan 
Board is adopted, enacting that ^ there shall be daily prayers and 
scriptural instruction, which all the scholars shall attend, and re¬ 
gular instruction shall also be given in the Catechism and Prayer- 
book, but any child shall be excused from learning the distinctive 
formularies of the Church of Eughind, on a written application 
from his parents or guardians/ Now this is very like the, 
' Conscience Clause’ of that much abused body, the Committee 
of the Privy Council, which has been the subject of such fierce 
discussions at home. Tlie arguments however, which its opponents 
urge' against it in England, do not apply to India. Doubtless 
in an ideal state of the Christian Church, we should have no 
need of conscience clauses, because we should have no sects. 
But taking things as they are, we hold the principle to be 
the best solution of the difficulties which follow from our 
* unhappy divisions,’ as recognizing the undeniable fact of 
their existence, while it vindicates the common Christianity 
which, as we trust, underlies them. We would put no check 
on the master’s freedom of utterance, or require him in his 
ordinary lessons to fritter away definite religious teaching into 
vague generalities, to which no man of earnest convictions 
would submit; we only wish him to abstain from imparting 
Christian truth in all cases through the medium of formularies 
which, however excellent, are inapplicable to the children of 
some denominations. The Dissenters obtain from this principle 
a recognition of the rights of conscience, and also (to quote 
the words of Archdeacdn Sandford) 'of their responsibility as 
Christian parents, and their claim to the obedience of their sons 
and daughters.’* To the Church of England it secures the 
undisturbed training of its own children, and almost the entire 
training of other Christian children also, who, being thus 
brought into contact with its members, and learning to appre¬ 
ciate its system, will be freed from the prejudices and. misconcep¬ 
tions which alienate many good Cludstians from it, and will be 
inclined in after years to regard with friendly and grateful 
feelings u Church from which they have derived the inestimable 
benefits of early kindness, and instruction, and training in all 
that is good. 


* i?roRpectus of the Lucknow Mnrtiniere. 

t S]>t*pch in the Conv<»catiou of the Province of Canterhurv, May 
1865. 
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But it is time to turn to the more difficult part of our 
subject^ the use which should be made of, these schools^ actual 
or potential^ and the charact^ to be given to the education of 
Anglo-Indians. And here we ,put one further limit on our 
article: we shall treat mainly of "the instruction to lie imparted 
in scliools like the Doveton/ or the new Hill schools, rather 
than in those iiitended for a poorer class of boys, like the Free 
School. For this latter class of schools a very sensible scheme of 
studies will be found in the second Ueport of the Diocesan Board,* 
• which, though drawn up expressly for the High School at Allaha¬ 
bad, is applicable to all similar institutions. Now it seems some¬ 
thing of a platitude to say that the education given to Anglo- 
Indian boys of the middle class must be practical, so as to fit them 
for the occupations winch are njost likely to be open to them in 
this country. But on the other hand, in these days of Civil Service 
Institutes, and other odious abodes of cram, it is anything 
but a platitude to remind teaclievs that they have higher objects 
before them than to gain for their scholars good places at 
Eoorkee, or to pass them through the Entrance Examination 
of the Calcutta University, and to turn out a long list of Deputy 
Collectors, Executive Engineers, or even covenanted Civilians. 
Their aim must be to send forth intelligent, cultivated, and 
religious men, or, in the words of one of the publications which 
stand at the bead of this article, ‘^to ipake them, according to 
Bishop Ken^s suggestive phrase, ‘ profitable members of the 
Church and Comraonwejdth,^ Faithful Christians and useful 
citizens, fitted to bear their part manfully in the work of this life, 
and looking forward, with earnest and well-grounded hope, to 
the life which is to come.”t Nor is it consistent with the 
dignity cf public institutions, such as our Indian schools are 
meant to be, to deviate from a course deliberately chosen, in 
order to fit their scholars for various local examinations, devised 
with an exclusive view to some particular object. Besides, 
after all, the man who has received the best general training is 
sure to be the most useful in the long run, a truth at last 
beginning to be recognised by those who control the Civil Service 
Examination in England, and likely, we trust to suggest 
salutary alterations in that incentive to the temporary acquisi¬ 
tion of ill-digested learning.;}: We hope that the public trainers 
of boys in India will never (to use the words of a Headmaster 

* 5- 

f Bishop of Calcutta’s Address, 1864, p, 6. 

^ { While these sheets are going through the press, we are hapi>y to see 
that essential improvements have been made in the scheme of Examinations 
for the Indian Oivil Service. 
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quoted in Parliament) permit their pupils to 'give up all idea of 
education in a good sense, and try for two qr three years to 
cram as large a field of subjects as possible/ nor condescend to 
any system in which ‘high marks maybe got by candidates, 
who have never read any history except a half-crown abridg¬ 
ment/* They must have too much self-respect, and too strong 
a sense of duty, to teach in this way. At the same time a mere 
abstract scheme of education, devised without reference to the 
circumstances of the persons educated, is an absurdity, and 
therefore in what \xe are going to say, we shall not forget that 
the scene is India, the actors tbe middle class of its European 
and’Eurasian inhabitants, and tlie |)robabIe finale of the drama, 
a clerkship, an Assistant Commissioiiership, or admission to the 
Koorkee College. 

We do not wish to waste time by proving the truth, now 
generally admitted, that tlie foundations of any sound education 
must he language and mathematics, and tljat the former study 
should be chieliy carried on by the instrumentalily of a dead 
language, ‘ handed down to us frenn the period of its higlu'st 
perfection, comparatively untouched by (-lie inevitable process 
of degeneration and decay.’f We w<mld only remark that 
in Anglo-Indian schools a greater comparative weight mnst 
be assigned to mathematics, tha«i the Commissioners would give 
to that study in the public schools of England. Some reasons 
for which they retain the predominance of classics do not apply 
to India. The Greek and Latin languages do not here possess 
that ‘ recognized and traditional importance and long posses¬ 
sion/ which, as they justly observe, are ‘advantages so great, 
that they would hesitate to advise the dethronement of the 
study, even if they were prepared to recommend a successor.* 
The boys who attend evep> the highest of our schools 
have not the same expectations and opportunities as the 
students in those great institutions which come under the 
survey of the Commissioners. There are, sj-las! no Oxford 
and Cambridge in India to be homes of classical learning. 
Here too a boy's attention must be directed to other 
languages, which could not be pursued with sufficient vigour if 
Greek and Latin were enthroned in that pre-eminent 
position, which they occupy at home. We agree indeed with 


• See the speech of Mr. A. Mills, in the House of Commons, May i6,1865. 
f Report of the Public Siihool Oornmissiou, p. aS. Henceforth we shall 
refer to these four volumes as BeporU Appevmx, Mvideace^ Part 1, and 
Evidence Part 2. 
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Mr. Gladstone* tliat, as our modern European civilization is the 
compound of two gi^eat factors^ the Christiaa religion for the 
spirit of man, f^nd the Greek, and in a secondary degree the 
Uoman, discipline, for his mind and intellect, we have a right to 
say that the materials of what we call classical training.were 
advisedly and providentially prepared, in order that it might 
become the complement of Christianity- in its application to 
the culture of the humiiu being, as a being formed bolh for this 
world and for the world ^to come. We agree too with other 
statements pointing in the same direction, wiiich we shall cite 
presently. At the same time Mr. Gladstone hiimelf fully 
admits that the * necessities of specitic training must more or 
less limit general culture,* and that the principles just ,stated 
only apply in full, t) ' that small proportion of the youth 
of any country who are to become, in the fullest sense ,' educated 
men.* We may compare with this the opinion of Sir 
William Hamilton, that ' whilst the study of ancient literature, 
if properly directed, is absolutely the best means towards a 
harmonious development of the faculties, the one end of all 
liberal education, yet this means is not always relatively.the best, 
when circumstances do not allow of its full and adequate appli¬ 
cation.*f And thus, we arc prepared to admit Mathematics to a 
large share in the ‘ development of the faculties’ of our Indian 
boys, not only from the intrinsic value of the study, but because 
it has a direct bearing on the duties to which they will probably 
be culled. It is not, however, desirable that the mass of them 
should be carried very far in this pursuit. Mr. Maine, in the 
remarkable address which he delivered as Vicechancellor of the 
Calcutta University, at its Convocation, in 1865, said very truly, 
that * except for the mighty aid they lend to physical science, 
and except for their value in training the faculty of attention, 
exercises in pure Mathematics are as profitless as writing Latin 
or Sanskrit verges, and without the same beneficial effects on the 
tastc.’l No doubt means should be taken to encourage any 
boy, who sihows.a decided talent either for pure mathematics or 
their applications"^) to make as much progress in the study as is 
consistent with, other olaims on his time and attention, and 
we must never forget that Mr. Woodrow, when Principal of the 
Calcutta Martiuiere, had tlie honour of providing Cambridge 
with a second Wrangler, and his old College of Caius with a 
Fellow and Tutor. But as'to the degree in which Mathematics 
should enter as an element into the necest^ar^ curriculum of our 

* Appendix, p. 4*. 

t Discussions on Vhilosop^^, p. 329, ^quoted in th» Iteporl.) 

J Vies chauuellor’u Address, p. 11 . 
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Schools, two important papers were furnished to the Commis¬ 
sioners. The first, by Dr. Whewell, chiefly consists of extracts 
from his Avork, On a liberal Education, with, which we have long 
been familiar, and the other is by Sir John Herschel. We can 
hardly desire two better guides in determining the question. 
Dr. Whewell tells us that a thorough practical familiarity with 
arithmetic is essential, for not only is this a good discipline of 
attention, clearness of head, and ingenuity, but unless it is 
learnt at school, it is never learnt at ^1. Next to arithmetic, 
the study most rigidly insisted on should be Geometry, to the 
extent of six books of Euclid. When these two foundations 
are securely laid, a superstructure should be raised uj)od them, 
ccmeisting of Algebra, and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Sir John Herschel would go farther than this, and include Statics 
and Dynamics in the list of necessary studies, but considering 
the practical wants of India, we prefer Dr. Whewell's recommen¬ 
dation of ' Mensuration, that is, practical as distinguished from 
speculative Geometry, and the use of Logarithms as an art of 
great value in abridging arithmetical operations.' Mensuration 
will include actual surveying, carried on amidst the fresh breezes 
of the Himalayas, or the cool morning air of the plains 

Though we have been led to discus>4 in the first place tlm 
mathematical part of Anglo-Indian education, we do not wish 
that more time should be given to it than to literary culture. 
Mathematics, besides their practical utility, are an admirable 
discipline for precision of thought, as furnishing a perfect 
example of strict logic. But they have little efiect in refining 
or humanizing the student. On the value of literature, in this 
respect. Dr. Temple's evidence before the Commission is so 
admirable, that we heartily wish that we had time and space to 
transcribe it all, or at least that it could be extracted from its 
blue-book prison, and circulated through the length and breadth 
of India, as an antidote to the utilitarian tendencies of English 
Colonists. A few sentences must be quoted ;— 

* That study,' he says, ‘ is the chief instrument of education, 
which makes a man in the fullest sense a Christian gentleman.' 
Taking this word in its highest and hest meaning, it certainly 

represents the aim of the highest education.and so far as 

the study selected can influence the result , (and it would be 
absurd to deny that its influence must be great), that study will do 
most, which most familiarizes a boy's mind with noble thoughts, 
with beautiful images, with the deeds and the words which great 
men have done and said, and all others have admired and 
loved.* 


* Appendix, p. 313- 
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And when afterwards Mr. Halford Vauijhan exprest his doubts 
whetlier physical science does not produce a higher degree of 
awe and admiration towards the Creator, and therefore of 
worship,* than literary studies. Dr. Temple replied :— 

* The study of literature appears to me to cover almost all 
that physical science could cover, and very much more besides. 
There is hardly anything you will find in physical science, w'oioh 
you will not find in different departments of literature. There 
is no sense of awe, or love of beauty, which you will not find 
more powerfully brouglit out from tlie study of poetry, than 
from the study of any Science, because in tlie study of physical 
science there is always the drawback that in order to 
indulge in those emotions, which the science is certainly able to 
excite, you are obliged for the time to quit the science, and give 
yourself up to something with which the science has nothing 
to do. It is not the science which, as a general rule, cultivates 
the love of order and beauty, so much as the objects to which 
that science is applied.f* 

Once more, on the use of classical as distinguished from 
modern literature, the following remark’s of Mr. J. S. Mill 
deserve attention :— 

* The classic life contains precisely the true corrective for 
the chief defects of modern life. The classic writers exhibit 
precisely that order of virtues in which we are apt to be defi¬ 
cient. Tliej' altogether show human nature on a grander scale, 
with less benevolence, hut more patriotism, less sentiment, 
but more self control; if a lower average of virtue, more strik¬ 
ing individual examples of it; fewer small goodnesses, but more 
greatness and appreciation of greatness; more which t^nds 
to exalt tlie imagination, and inspire high conceptions of 
the capabilities of human nature. If^ as every one admitSy 
the want of affinity of these studies to the modern mind is 
gradually lowering them in public estimaiiony this is but a con-- 
firmation of the need of themy and renders it more incumbent on 
those who have the power, to do their utmost to aid in preventing 
their decline.^ t 

These testimonies are the more valuable, because Dr. Temple's 
Oxford distinctions were as great in science as in literature, 
and Mr. Milks name is identified iii some minds with pure 
utilitarianism. If »o these we add the earnest wish of Goethe, 
that ^ the study of Greek aud Roman littM’ature may always 


• Evidence part a, p. 271. 
t Quoted by Df. Temple, Appendix, p. 312. 
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remain the ])nsis ol our higher education/* remembering at the 
flame time * the large range of his literary knowledge, and his 
ardent attachment to science/ we shall have cited some of the 
most important evidence which the Commissioners have collected, 
as to the value of an acquaintance with the learning and history 
of antiquity,; and we cannot too often insist upon the fact, that 
such arguments apply with especial force to that class of 
society, from which the pupils of our schools will be taken. 
But many witnesses to the same efft'ct remain behind: the 
Astronomer Royal, Professor Max Muller, Professor Malden, 
Dr. Moberly, Professor PilIans, Mr. Austin, even the French 
and Prussian Ministers of Public Instruction, all testify either 
by evideiiee furnished to the Commissioners, or by extiacts 
taken from their works, to the correctness of the conclusion that 
'the possession of some knowledge of ancient literature, as daily 
experience proves, and as those who have it not most readily 
acknowledge, isyery far from being a mere literary advantage.* 
Still, as we have mure than once admitted, many hoys need 
something more than the cultivation of their faculties; the 
necessities of life require tliem to be furnished with know¬ 
ledge which can be immediately applied to the business of life. 
And if we are to observe the golden rule, non mnlla sed multumj 
which bids us not to teach many things, but thoroughly what 
we profess to teach, we can hardly resist tlie conclusion that 
one of the classical languages must be omitted in India from our 
necessary studies. But, when we go on to decide that the one 
retained must be Latin, we may seem to forget the remark of 
Mr. Gladstone, wi»h which we have stated our agreement, that 
the Greeks furnished the primary, the Romans only the second¬ 
ary, discipline, for the intellect of modern times. We may 
reply, that a secondary cause is nearer to its effect than the 
primary ; and the fact that European civilization was imme¬ 
diately and not remotely derived from Rome, is a reason, if we 
must choose between the two languages, for selecting Latin 
as our educational instrument. No doubt Greek literature, and 
above all Greek philosophy, is richer, nobler, and more original 
than Latin. Yet as a language Latin provides in some respects 
a better mental discipline than Greek. It is at least as capable 
of adaptation to various subjects, and at the same time it is 
simpler in its forms, and more exact, and uniform in its construc¬ 
tions. . Next to Mathematics, there is no better logical exercise 

i, .. ■■ I _ ■! I I .. Mm .. . . ..■■■■■—■,< . . 

* Moge das Studium der grlechischen and romischen Literatur immer- 
fort die Basis der hohern Bildung bleiben. Goethe, Vol. 49. (ISmo, 1833) 

, p. 123. There is a longer passage to the same effect in p, iii. Report, 
P. ao. 
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than the composition of Latin prose. Perhaps Cicero^s evidence 
S^n this j)oiijt may be re{jfai*ded with suspicion. * Ita seiitio, 
Latinam linguarn non niodo non inopenij ut vulgo putant, sed 
locupletiorem etiam esse quam Graeeam. Qnando eniin nobis, 
vel dicam aut onitoribus bonis, aut poetis, postca qiiidem quam 
fiiit quod imitarentur, ullus orationis vel copiosae vel elcjrantis 
ornatiis defuit?’ * Yet this opinion has been approved and 
amplified by Mr. Merivale, who at least had the power of 
choosing in, which of the two studies he would attain his chief 
eminence; , 

* The subjects to which the Latin language was actually 
applied, within the classical period, are limited in number and 
character; nnd accordingly classical authority is wanting for 
forms and phrases, invented in later times to meet the expan¬ 
sion of the human intellect: but, with due allowance for such 
necessary modifications, it may be said of Latin, that no vehicle 
of thouglit hiis in fact been more widely or variously employed. 
Latin has been, and still often is, adopted, as the means of 
communication on themes of moral and natural science, of 
philosophy and religion, of mathematics and poetry, of law, 
history, and oratory. All these sulijeets and others may still 
be treated, and still are sometimes treated, in that comprehensive 
dialect, which was spolcen by Cicero and Tacitus, which has 
never ceased to be read and written for*2,000 years. It combines 
precision with terseness, strength with grace, ex press! vene.ss 
with fluency, beyond, as 1 believe, any other language; and 
it was upon these qualities accordingly that the minds of the 
Eomaiis were fixedf and to the attainment of these tlieir efforls 
were directed. They became, almost without exception, as far as 
their remains allow us to judge, the most accurate speakers and 
writers in the world. No ingenuity can reduce to the logic of 
syntax all the eccentricities of Aeschylus and Thucydides among 
the Greeks, wlule of the best of our own classics there are few 
perhaps that do not abound in grammatical solecisms. But the 
closest criticism can hardly detect a flaw in, the idioms of Cicero 
or Livy, Virgil or Horace, and the most careless of the Latin 
poets can rarely be convicted of an error in construction.*t 

We could hardly have a more powerful defence of Latin, or a 
strouirer array of reasons for making it a chief instrument of 
our education. When in addition to this ue remember that it 
has furnished a large pi*oportion of words to the English 
language, that some of our greatest writers cannot be fully 

♦ Ci<ieTO de Finibus, i. 3. 

t Merivale, Hisicrif of the Somam undec the Empire, Vol. vLi. p, 32^ 
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appreciated by persona altogfether ignorant of it, that the poefry 
and philosophy of the Romans to a considerable extent, and still 
more their history and law, furnish a key to the corresponding 
branches of learning among ourselves, and that from it have 
directly sprung the languages of Fmnce, Italy, and Spain; we 
cannot refuse to select it, however reluctantly, in preference to 
Greek, for the study to be placed by the side of mathematics, as 
the main discipline for training tlio intidlect pf Anglo-Indian boys. 
And as Frederic II. is- now held up to our admiration as the 
greatest of heroes, it maybe worthwhile to repeat one of his 
sayings : 'Whatever you do, do not let a boy grow up without 
knowing Latin.' Only we hope that it will oe taught well, 
and that a sound knowledge of it will be imparted by sound 
scholars from sound books. We regard this point with some 
anxiety, for the miserably meagre list of Latin school books, ap¬ 
pended to the second Report of the Diocesan Board, consists chiefly 
of such horrors as Anthon's Sallust, the Hamiltonian Csesar, and 
the Eton Grammar. For the last, Dr. Kennedy’s excellent little 
work, already used, as we learn from the Public Schools’ Report, 
at Rugby, Shrewsbury, Marlborougli, and Wdlirrgton College, 
should be substituted at once. And Anthon’s abominations are 
no better than what English sclioolboya call * cribs * 

Having thus proposed that our education should be chiefly 
carried on by Mathematics and Latin, we must next determine 
what subsidiary studies are necessary to fulfil the practical wants 
of Anglo-Indian life, and enable our scholars to tkke their proper 
place in society as intelligent £^d educated men. And here 
we must consider not only the duties to whiclil they vyill be called, 
but the tastes, feelings, and principles which we desire to 
develop in them. Tlie three chief objects to which their aflec- 
tions and sympathies should |)e directed, besides their own 
homes, and families, and parents, which we hope that they will 
love apart from school training, are India, England, and the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. They should be accustomed 
to love, and care fqr the country in which they are to live, 
certainly for the present, and probably always j for the country to 
which they owe all their advantages, and from which they trace 
tlieir noblest recollections, and for the faith in which, through 
God’s merciful Providence, happier herein than those around 
them, they have b^en baptized. First then they must be 
.instructed in the language aud history ^of India, and in the 
language and history of England. By the language of India we 
of course mean Urdu, for though this is a modem, composite, and, 
so to speak, artificially forD^^d tongue, yet if India has any 
franca^ Urdu has the only claim to that title. Though 
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doubtless there are vast tracts of the country where it is almost 
unknown, just as there are parts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
where English is unintelligible, yet there are few districts 
in which it is not of some use, for we. ourselves were once 
helped by it when in need of information or guidance hard by 
Cape Comorin. Moreover there is an advantage in the double 
or rather multiform origin of its dictionary : a student of Urdu 
learns something of the general appearance of Arabic, Persian, 
and Sanskrit words, nor can it be denied that, in spite of its 
hybrid character, it has inherited from tliese languages much 
beauty and refinement. Professor Max Muller, when examined 
before the Commission, remaiked that simple lessons in com¬ 
parative philology may he given by bringing a boy's Latin 
knowledge to bear on his studyjof French and the principle 
should not be lost sight of by a sensible teacher of Urdu, for its 
Semitic element may be often illustrated bj' the proper names 
of the Bible, its Aryan by Latin and English words. Whether in 
some particular places this language should be superseded by 
other vernacu'lars, in Bengal proper by Bengali, in parts of tlie 
Central Proviuces by Marathi, in Burmah by Burmese, in the 
Straits of Mataeca by Cliinese or Malay, is a question of detail 
to be decided by the authorities of every individual school. Only 
whatever vernacular is learnt must be taught grammatically and 
scientifically, under the frequent supervision of the Headmaster, 
so that the Muushi or Pandit who- is employed in this business, 
may not degenerate, likethe unfi)rtunate gentlemau who tries 
to teach Fretich at Eton, into * § pleasure which may be dispensed 
witli, a mere objet de liispe.*\ 

The study of English in an English school is-beset by peculiar 
difficulties. I’he whole subject is too near a boy as it were, it 
seems too easy, a lesson requires too little preparation, to make 
it as profitable a discipline as the study of a foreigu, language. 
Nor can -we help feeling, that it sometimes degeneiates 
into the ' conceit of knowledge without the reality,' when we 
hear of questions, in the C’ivil Service examination papers, which 
can be answered by learning a useless muster-roll of names and 
figures. A positive injury is done to a student, when he is 
encouraged to prepare for such a task as this ; * Name the authors 
of the following works, and arrange them in order according to 
the date of their death : lleligio Medici, Utopia, the Battle of 
the Books, the Thistle and the Bose, Kasselas, the Davideis, 
the Essays of Elia, M^tloc, Rejected Addresses, and the plays of 

* Evidence, Part 2 , p. 497. 

t Evidence, Part i, p. 341. 
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Don Sebastian, C-atf), !levei>i;e, the Rehearsal/* For he who 
gets full marks for such a question may not have read a 
single line of the works niinied, while some never are read 
except by antiquarians and h(»ok-worms. Such study of English 
is the merest waste of time. Moreover every translation 
lesson from Latin is in fact a lesson in English, if the master 
tahes due notice of the Eiiiilish words and sentences by which 
the 'Latin is rendered, and if, like Dr. Kennedy, f he is * very- 
fond of dwelling upon English Etymology,' a similar use may 
be made, to some extent, of ilie scriptural and historical lessons. 
It there is a good school library, and the Headimisler encourages 
his boys to use it, a large amount of English knowledge may 
be obtained tlirough their private reading. Mr. Coleridge, the 
most famous of Eton assistants, testifies that in his school days, 
' any average boy of oitiinary taste, on leaving school, had read 
much of the English poets, and a great deal of English Idstory, 
as well as other literature, that tlie boys used greedily to devour 
every poem of’ Scott, Byron, and Southey as fast as they came 
out, and that there was a perfect rush to get the first copies of 
the Corsair .Still ‘or Indian boys one or two weekly lessons 
in English are necessary. Something should be done to abolish 
that most disagreeable twang, which is so frequently conti-acted 
and so rarely lost by children in this country. Care should be 
taken about English composition and orthography ; a consider¬ 
able quantity yf the best English poetry should be learnt by 
heart, not only as a lesson in the language, but as an exercise 
of the memory, a discijdine of the taste, and an O|»portunily 
for correcting the pronunciation. The lower classes of a school 
should be well practised in diclatioh, and the higher should 
read some English grammar scietiliticitny wHtten, and some easy 
book on the origin and philology of the language. 

"We have already said that the hii^tories of England and 
India must form part of the couvee. We are disposed to lay 
considerable stress on the history of the latter country, from 
the earliest times to which our impCrft^jt information extends, 
as well as on its history after the British occupation. Residents 
in India should be enabled to take an intelligent interest in its 
great cities and magnificent antiquities, in its Buddhist caves 
and Hindu temples, in Agra, Deljii, Benares, Juanpore, 
and Araritsir. They should be saved from the folly of aping 
the coutosnplible talk in which some young Englishmen 

• HitU'C of CXunuions Debate, May 15, 1863. 

f KvhIpihsc, part 3, p. 380. 

Kvi<tone(‘, part i, p. 133 
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indulge about * this disgusting country,' from the ridiculous 
pretence of preferring £100 a year ' at home/ to £1,000 a year 
here, and from travelling from Ban to Beersheba with the 
remark that all is barren. They should be taught that India 
has a great past, and thSt it is worth a man's l^st efforts to 
try, in whatever sphere he is placed, to do something towards 
giving her a greater future. On the other hand, those who 
have studied the reigns of Aurungzib and his successors will 
hardly adopt the opposite creed, prevalent among some of our 
modern theorists, that we have no business in India, and that 
the sooner we hand it over to the so-called government of some 
native prince or princes, the better for the Hindus and for 
ourselves. To the histories of England and India must clearly 
be added that of Borne, as the intr^uction to all modern 
history, and as a necessary companion to the study of the Latin 
language. We find it less easy to gi,y,e a decided opinion as to 
the history of G-reece. If a knowledge of Greek literature is not 
to be acquired, a great part of thq history of the Greek nation 
loses its chief value. Yet on the otlier hand, the influence of 
Greece on modern civilization has been so great, that the educa¬ 
tion of a young man who enjoys a share in that civilization is 
scarcely complete without a knowledge of its history. The two 
periods to be studied are of course that of the Persian wars, 
when Greece roiled back the advancing torrent of Asiatic 
despotism, and the conquests of Alexander, when that despotism 
was itself attacked and overthrown. For while the internal 
history of the Greeks ‘^almost ceases with his subjugation of 
Asia, it is from tliis very point that the history of their 
influence on the world begins, and that we first learn how 
important a part the little corner of Europe which 
gave birth to art and science, to politics and philosophy, 
and helped to nurture the infancy of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church, has actually played in human affairs.* Nor can any one 
who has seen the Kashmirian temples at Marttund and Aventi- 
pura, or the coins, inscribed with Greek aiid Sanskrit legends, 
which have been dug up in the Punjab, or some of the sculp¬ 
tures on the topes of Bhilsa, doubt that the influence of this 
* little corner' has extended even to India. Thus, without some 
acquaintance with the gibat crisis of Alexander's conquests, not 
only many parts of the annals of Borne, but of modern Europe 
and India, are obscure, and the historical bearings of the New 
Testament itself cannot be properly appreciated. But the 
intervening struggles between the republics, Athens, Sparta, 


* See Merivale, Somans under the JSmpire, Additional Prefdoe p. xi. 
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Thebes, C{»rinfcli, and the rest, however interesting as part of 
the picture of national and intellectual life, have little to do 
with general history, and may well be omitted or rapidly 
surveyed. If they are read at all, the most interesting and 
picturesque way in which a knowledge of them can be acquired 
IS through a translation of Plutarch^s Lives, which also will help 
to enliven the dry and wearisome manuals in which the outlines 
of Roman history are epitomized for school purposes. It has also 
been justly observed, that * there is no work perhaps of antiquity 
that Christian psirents can put so securely in the bands of their 
children as Plutarch; and that the Christian statesman mpy 
draw lessons from it in wisdom, and the Christian moralist 
in virtue.' * We need only add to our suggestions on the 
subject of History the^gbvious remark that no history can be 
intelligently road without Geography, and that, therefore, in 
assigning to the former, a place in our curriculum, we are in 
fact also giving one to the latter. 

We have reserved for Divinity the last place in our catalogue 
of necessary studies, partly .because it is the one which should 
diffuse life through all the rest, partly because the mere 
instruction given in school forms but a small portion, though 
an essential portion, of a religious education. And heie we 
would above all things entreat our schoolmasters to awaken in 
their pupils, as, they undoubtedly may, an intelligent interest in 
Hdly-Seripture. They must, of course, in the first place be taught 
to receive it as the record of God’s Revelation, the unveiling 
of His providential government, the source of spiritual strength 
and hope, the conclusive authority in all questions of religious 
doctrine and moral duty. But besides this, they should 
gradually be led to see that the series of books which compose 
the Bible are, from a merely human point of view, of the highest 
interest, that the physical geography of Palestine is among the 
most remarkable of all geographies, the history of the Jews 
among the most varied and exciting of all histories, the lives 
of Abraham, Ja(!ob,*Saul, David, and St. Paul, the most instruc¬ 
tive of all biographies, the lyrical outpourings of the Psalms 
and Isaiah unsurpassed by any similar poetry ; while at the 
same time, as they are thus accustomed to contemplate each 
sublime thought and stirring incidet#, they should never be 
suifered to forget the prevailing presence of Divine inspiration. 
The Parables of our Lord, the Sermon on the Mount, the most 
beautiful of the Psalms, the most instructive passages of the 
Bpistles, and other short portions of Scripture, such as are 

* Merivale, Vol vii. p. 457- 
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chosen for the gospels and epistles in oiir prayer-book, should 
be carefully learnt by heart. It is often said, that youth is the 
proper time for learning languages, but we are also sure that 
it is the season for acquiring a living interest in the Bible, and 
to this great object other theological studies, such as are 
enumerated in the tables of work furnished by the dilFerent 
schools to the Commissioners, Paley's Evidences, Butler's 
Analogy, Davison on Prophecy, and the like, may well be post¬ 
poned, as equally well or better read in afW life. The great 
object is to teacli boys to realize the Bible, to believe that it 
concerns tliemselves, that it contains the divine interpretation 
of,,tlie world's history, and that we, in this age, are to apply its 
precepts and example-^ to the guidance of our lives. Happily, 
the increasing number of books written in illustration of it. 
Dr. Smith’s Diclioaan/, Stanley’s Simi and Palestine, the works 
of Trench, Pnsey, Alford, and others whose labours are still 
incomplete, will enable teachers of the present day to make 
their scriptural lessons at once much livelier and deeper, than 
was possible for those who could only draw their stores from 
the scanty granaries of Tomline, or D’Oyly and Mant. 

But though the Bible is to be supreme, the religious teaching 
of a school should not be confined to it. The majority of 
scholars, those whose parents make no ohjection, will be obliged 
to learn, and we trust also fa rarer accomplishment) to 
understand, the Cliurch Catechism, and at the approach of an 
episcopal visit, will be prepared for confirmation. The Report on 
the Etiglisii schools furnislies strong testimony to the value 
of this ordinance in Christian education. Mr. Fearon, a young 
man just elected from Winchester to New College, testifies to 
the * great care’ takeil by Dr. Moberly in the preparation, and 
to the effect of the two or three private interviews which, over 
and above-the public instruction, he held with each of the 
candidates. Mr. Lee Warner, an old llugbeian, tells us that 
for some weeks before a confirmation, Dr. Temple sees three or 
four candidates privately every evening, besides giving to all 
(as we learn elsewhere), weekly lectures iu chapel, with 
doctrinal and practical comments on the Catechism, while at the 
same time each tutor is doing his best to impress his own 
pupils with the solemnity of the occasion as a turning point . 
in life. W'hen Dr. Butler of Harrow was asked whether, when 
he was a pupil of the school over which he now so ably 
presides, the boys looked on confirmation in a serious light, the 
reply was, that it is doubtful whether any event in the life of 
the boys at school interested them so much, and that this was 
plain even to an ordinary spectator, not only from the behaviour 
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of the candidates during .the confirmation^ but from their 
general demeanour throughout the term in which it was admi 
nistered. It appears too that at our publiq sdiools in England 
the children of Dissenters have been not unfrequently confirmed 
by the express desire of their parents. * But confirmation in 
our immense Indian dioceses, at least out of the Presidency 
cities and some other very accessible stations, is a comparatively 
rare opportunity. The daily prayers and church services, espe¬ 
cially where, as at Simla, the governors intend to give the 
school a chapel of its own, will of course be so used as to lead 
the boys to a spiritual and practical view of religion, and we 
trust that sermons will be preached to Indian scholars not 
. unworthy to be ranked, with tlmse to which many Englishmen, in 
looking back upon their boyhood, confess that they owe even 
their own selves. Even where there is no chapel, if the daily 
school prayers are conducted with the reverence and heartiness, 
which we have ourselves admired at Mr. Maddock^s, the want of 
it will be as far as possible supplied. Moreover, it is most 
desirable that in every school a choir should be formed from the 
boys, and that to them should be entrusted the musical parts of 
the service. Few things awaken a greater pleasure and interest 
in school worship than this, and it is recommended by the Com¬ 
missioners over and over again. If there is a chapel, these 
arrangements rest of course entirely with the Headmaster, but 
no Chaplain can fail to welcome such an addition to the 
services of his station church, and in any case, the choir will vary 
the daily morning and evening prayers in school by hymnody and 
chanting. We are glad to see that this is provided for in the 
S^ort Dailg Services for Christian Schools in India, which the 
Diocesan Board has lately published. These are a few of the 
direct means by which, under God's blessing, a Christian 
education may be given, but the subject is one which cannot be 
reduced to rule. For the aim of the schoolmaster should 
be to infuse a religious spirit iiiio the very system of disci¬ 
pline and instruction, in and out of school hours; and the 
boys should constantly feel present -before them in the lives 
of their teachers, the example and influence of a heartfelt 
Christianity. 

It only remains to state, as an appendix to our scheme of 
necessary studies, our entire agreement with the recommenda¬ 
tion that * every boy should learn either music or drawing, 
during a part at least of Iiis stay at school. Positive inapti¬ 
tude for the education of the ear and voice, or for that of the 
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hand and ey6j is rare: and these accomplishments are useful 
as instruments of training, and valuable possessions in after 
Ijfe/* With this we complete our enumeration of the sub¬ 
jects, which every boy should be taught, if he stays at school 
long enough to go through the whole course. Some of our 
readers will exclaim with indignation, that we have made no 
mention of physical science, which Mr. Maine 1ms held np to 
the students of the University as the noblest of all studies j 
which the Commissioners, in spite of the evidence furnished by 
most of the schools, have recommended as a necessary element 
in their scheme of education ; and which Dr. Temple, although 
hjs own opinion went tlie other way, intends, in deference to 
their judgement, to make compulsory at Rugby. Indeed Mr, 
Ilallbrd Vaughan seems to think it a panacea even for moral 
evils, through the information which it imparts as to the 
effects of vice on the animal frame and intellectual constitution, 
although in this strange misapprehension of the motives 
which guide human conduct, he received, we are glad to see, 
no encouragement from Professor Owen.-j* We certainly do not 
undervalue the importance, especially in these days, of this 
branch of knowledge. It is now brought into connection with 
the very highest subjects of all, and no clergyman can enter 
properly into the points of contact between science and scrip¬ 
ture, unless he has some acquaintance with both. We fully 
accept the considerations which induced Dr. Duff and others 
to introduce it into the Universities of India, where the greater 
part of the students profess religions resting on views of 
science demonstrably extravagant. As Mr. Maine most forcibly 
said, ' in the fight which the educated Hindu, which the 
Christian Missionary wages against error, such success as has 
been gained, such success as will be gained evidently depends 
upon physical knowledge. Happily for the human race, some 
fragment of physical speculation has been built into every 
false system. Here is the weak pointy Its inevitable des¬ 
truction leaves a breach in the whole fabric, and through that 
breach the armies of truth march in.'J Still we are, on the whole 
convinced that it would be, for the present at least, inexpedient 

* Report, p. 33. 

t E^dence, part 2, p. 393. 

^ t Vicechancellor’s Address of i855, p. 12. Is it too much of a digres* 
sion to remark that, when viewed iti contrast with this passage, the practical 
vote of censure past by the Madras Senate on the Rev. J. Richards, for saying 
on a similar occasion that caste is an evil, ard the Bible the greatest fact 
in human history, was the very fanaticism of neutrality, if indeed anything so 
cold-blooded as neutrality can be fanatical P 
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to make tliis study compulsory in our Anjjlo-Indian schools. 
When Mr. Maii»e extolled it as the most essential branch 
of education, he surely confotmded the importance of its results 
with its importance as an instrument. The effect of any 
particular study as a mental discipline may be slight in com¬ 
parison with the interest of the knowledge imparted by it. 
For example, the knowledge derived from theological study is of 
inestimable value, but a clergyman who has been chiefly 
trained by means of theology, without a good basis of general 
education, is apt lo be narrow-minded and prejudiced. Even 
as to the vaunted effects of the pb^'^sical sciences in Miberulizing' 
people's minds, it is notorious that despotic sovereigns, such 
as the first Napoleon, have almost always encouraged them in 
preference to tlie moral sciences, putting down the literary men, 
and magnifying the mathematicians, cliemists, and naturalists. 
But without wandering into these somewhat far-fetched consi¬ 
derations, we simply cannot find time for enforcing on all tlie 
pupils of our schools a systematic study of physical science. 
We* would indeed encourage it as a voluntary subject, and 
actively develope any real taste for it in individual boys, but 
being convinced that as an instrument of education it is less 
important than the studies above enumerated as neoessarv, we 
can only reply to the remonstrances of Sir Charles Lyell, malo 
cum Flaione errarCj and recommend for adoption the compro¬ 
mise proposed by Dr. Whewell. He suggests that at certain 
intervals lectures on natural science or natural history, illus¬ 
trated with specimens, drawings, and experiments, should be 
delivered at a school, so that ' when the naturalist's eye and 
the naturalist's mind exist in their embryo state in any boy, 
the development of these peculiar faculties may begin early, 
and so all the more easily affect the whole life.”* To these 
lectures we would add a practice which seems to exist at 
Rugby, Marlborough, and Wellington College, of giving prizes 
for the best collections of different classes of natural objects 
from the neighbouring country. And this is perhaps the one 
point, in which our Indian schools may hope to surpass their 
English prototypes. If such collections can excite a love of 
natural science, when extracted from the mud of Warwickshire, 
the chalk of Wiltshire, or the sand of Berkshire ; what oiiglit 
they not to effect when they are gathered on *the Himalayas? 
Even the dullest devotee of the Latin Grammar in St. Paul's 
School, will be. stirred tc something of enthusiasm for nature by 
the sight of Kunchinjinga, and by the ferns and orchids of 

♦ Wliewell, on a lifteral educaiion^ f 373 " 4 * 
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Darjeeling. A perfect mania for botany, geology, entomology, 
and physical geography, ought *to be developed among tfaBse 
whose school life is Bi)ent there, or at Simla, or at Mussourie. 

And this leads us to the last proposal, which we have to make 
for the intellectual training of Anglo-Indian boys. We read 
much in the Report about a system existing in the modern public 
schools of England called bifurcation, by which boys at a certain 
period of their cat^er are allowed to choose between a classical 
an^ a professional course. At' Rugby too we see a formidable list 
of ' extras,^ to be prepared out of school for the Christmas exami¬ 
nation, and at Westminster there is a regular system of private 
reading for the annual election to the Universities. These prece¬ 
dents point to tlie completion of our school system in India, by 
the introduction of certain optional subjects, in which separate 
instruction should he provided, and from which every boy who has 
attained a certain stage in the regular course should be required 
to select one. We would propose not a bifurcation, but on a 
very small scale a quad-rifurcalion of the school. And the four 
subjects between which the boys (or their parents) should select 
are: (i) a higher course of Mathematics; (ii) Physical science; 
(iii) Greek; and (iv) the elements of Sanskrit. Those who are 
likely to derive profit from an addition to the mathematical 
course will he easily detected by the mathematical lessons, and 
eligible students of physical science will be sifted from the 
general mass by their attention to the proposed experimental 
lectures, and by their collecting zeal. It was with reluctance 
that we excluded Greek from the list of necessary studies, and 
we should think it a grievous-loss and degradation to India, if the 
knowledge of it were to vanish from the land. Above all, we 
trust that some of the boys of our schools will be clergymen, and 
these at least should be able to read the New Testament criti¬ 
cally, and to share that higher cultivation which distinguishes so 
many of their clerical brethren at home, ^’e hope that in 
many cases a good foundat ion of Greek laid at school will be 
completed in an English University, or if that cannot be, at 
Bishop^s College, and afterwards used for the benefit of the 
Indian Church, either -by ministering to European flocks or 
preaching the Gospel to the heathen. And as to Sanskrit, some 
acquaintance with it is so important to an intelligent student of 
modern Indian languages, and even an elementary knowledge is 
so interesting from its scientific structure and its bearing on 
comparative philology, that we need say little in defence of the 
proposal that the means of acquiring this knowledge should be 
provided. What Latin does for the syntax, Banskrit does for Ihe 
accidence of Grarairfar. Moreover, by laming the Devanagari 
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alphabet^ the Urdu acholar beeon ea to a great extent master of 
Hindi. At the same time it.nrould be unreasonable at present 
to expect the completion of our system by the introduction of 
these extra studies: boys will come to school grievously 
ignorant, and Jo work the necessary course properly, will tax to 
the utmost the powers of the most vigorous Headmaster. 
Whether it may be necessary at an early date to add the sWy 
of any modern European language to the list of optional studies 
we cannot say. French and German are no doubt very impor¬ 
tant in commercial life, but in India Frenchmen and' Germans 
generally speak English. And for training in language and 
literature we think that Latin, Greek, English, and the Indian 
languages afford ample provision. 

And now let us briefly recapitulate the instruction proposed 
for the higher class of Anglo-Indian schools. We have suggested 
as our ultimate object a system of necessary and optional studies, 
the former to be enforced on every boy in the course of a 
complete school career, the latter offered according to individual 
tastes and prospects. 

A. Necessary Studies. 

1. Holy Scripture to be taught to all, and the Catechism and 

Prayer-book to those whose parents make no objection 

to the study. 

2. Mathematics: i. e. Arithmetic, Algebra to the end of 

Quadratics, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensu¬ 
ration, and Logarithms. 

3. Latin, including composition in Latin Prose. 

4. English, i. e. dictation, grammar, etymology, and poetry 

by heart. 

5. Urdu, or some other vernacular. 

6. History of England, India, Rome, and part of the history 

of Greece. 

7. Geography generally, and those parts of it in detail which 

are necessary for (1) & (6). 

8. Music or Drawing. 

B. Optional Studies. 

1. Higher Mathematics. 

2. One or more of the Physical Sciences, or some branch of 

Natural History. 

3. Greek. 

4. The elements of Sanskrit. 

W’'e are quite sure that some such course as this must be 
aimed at, unless we wish the Christian inhabitants of India to 
bo past by the Hindus in the race of life, in the distribution 
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of Government appoihtments, and. in the influence svhich 
they exercise on public a£Pairs. For so much is now done 
both by the State and by missionary bodies for the higher 
education of those who are not Ciiristians^ that there ia 
a real danger of this result, which, however just and neces¬ 
sary, will be humiliating to our national pride, and disastrous 
to the C 'untry, unless in the schools already founded or to be 
founded for Anglo-Indian, boys, a course of instruction is 
provided* intellectually equal to that given in Government 
Colleges, and morally raised far above it by the inestim¬ 
able addition of a directly Christian training. And ^ here 
we would quote, with warm approbation, the just and liberal 
reply made by Major Fuller, Director of Public Instruction in 
the Punjab, to those who maintain tiiat it is useless to educate 
these boys beyond their station in life, ' It is forgotten,' he 
remarks,' that their station in this country depends on the educa¬ 
tion which they receive.’* On this ground we rejoice to see that 
even in the Calcutta Free School a class of pupil teachers has 
been established, who are employed in the forenoon in assisting 
the masters, but * are themselves instructed in the afternoon 
by the Headmaster in the higher branches of learning, to qualify 
them for the Entrance Examination of the XTniversity.'t 

We have left ourselves but scanty space to consider other 
points of interest in connection with our subject, such as the 
internal discipline of the schools, and the recreations and physical 
development of the scholars. With regard to the former ques¬ 
tion, almost everything must depend for a long time on the 
personal character and influence of the master who is placed at 
the head of each school. He must supply to a new institution 
the lack of those traditions through which Eton is almost equally 
successful wliether the head master is a good one or a bad one, 
and he must, therefore, feel it a duty to be in frequent contact 
with the boys. Above all things that worst of educational 
heresies, by which the head of a school is' exempted from teach¬ 
ing, and considered merely as a ^ general superintendent' must 
be eschewed like poisou. This view has received a kind of formal 
acceptance and sanction in India, from the practice of calling the 
person responsible for the general management of a school Prin¬ 
cipal or Hector^ and the chief teacher under him Headmaster, 
But it is founded on a fatal error. Education is not a mechanical 
hut a dyu|imical process, not dependent on dry regulations and 
time tables and^inspection, but ou moral influence and personal 


* Report of the Lawrence Military Aeylum, i86,^, p. ao. 
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exertion and the contact of mind with mind. The chief ruler of 
» school should always be the chief teacher^ for when he is 
instructing; his boys, lie is learning their characters, and impies- 
sing upon them his own. Arnold made Rugby a school from which 
a new spirit flawed into English education, not by watching 
the undermasters, and keepuig the mere machinery at work, 
but by preaching in chapel, and teaching the Sixth, and 
examining the other tbrros, and so diffusing bis own influence 
and principles among his scholars. We are glad to «ee that 
in the Simla and Darjeeling schools, and in the reports of the 
Diocesan Board, the word Headmaster is always applied not to 
the second, but to the first officer, and we accept this as a pledge 
that he is really to teach the boys and move among them, 
instead of sitting aloft in some reihote Olympus, adding up 
accounts, arranging the dietary, receiving reports from 
subordinates, and drawing up returns for the Director of 
Public Instruction. We do not mean that the head master 
should have nothing to do with such details: we trust that 
under his auspices the acquisition of habits of neatness, order, 
cleanliness, and punctuality, will be among the chief benefits 
conferred by every one of these schools: vve only mean that 
among the details with which he personally concerns b'mself, 
the largest share of his time and attention should be devoted 
to teaching. * 

With regard to other questions of discipline, such as the 
extent to which a part of it may be entrusted to the boys 
themselves, we think them as yet hardly ripe for solution. 
Parents in this country would, we suppose, be thrown into 
convulsions by the bare whisper of fagging; and we strongly 
feel that there is no greater blunder than to import into a 
new soil and climate a plant, which has flourished under 
totally different conditions of growth. We would only express 
a hope that something may be done, cautiously and tentatively, 
to invest a few of the elder boys with certain recognized pri¬ 
vileges and responsibilities, of course carefully watched and 
superintended by the Headmaster. For the * excellent fruits' 
which the Commissioners attribute to this system in England, 

* We aitfo observe with oonateniation, that in the reports of some 
Anglo*Indian schools, the boys* names are deformed by the odious prefix 
of Afas/cr. According to a newspaper account of a recent prize-day at 
St. Paul’s Bdhool, Duijeeline, scholarships were adjudged to Master A and 
Master B. Contrast the manly simplicity with which the crowd of eager 
aspirants from all the great schools of England are infomAd by the Times of 
the adjudication of the blue ribbon of Oxford. ‘On Thursday last, C. P. 
llbeit and T. L. Papillon, from Marlborough College, were elected 
Schulai-s of BalUol”> 
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* a high and sound tone of feeling and opinion, independence 
and manliness of character, the combination of ample liberty 
with order and discipline,^* are exactly those which we most 
desiderate in the class which will furnish pupils to the hill- 
sciiools of India. 

We pass lightly over the question of games and out-door 
exercises for an opposite reason. There is, we trust and 
believe, no doubt that they will be encouraged as they 
deserve; In England the only question is whether, under the 
influence of * muscular Christianity,’ they are not rather over¬ 
valued : and of this the Commissioners express their apprehen¬ 
sion, when they regret that * cricket has become so elaborate an 
art as to require professional instructors,’ that matches are 
multiplied till they engross all the interest, and much of the 
time of the boys, during an important part of the year, that in 
some cases play is regarded as on the same level with work, and 
that boys imagine that they can make amends for neglecting 
duty by the industrious pumuit of pleasure.f But as yet there 
is no fear of this excess in India. We may leave athletic sports 
to their full development, not doubting that they will produce 
here the good effects which are attributed to them at home. 
We may look to them, not only as the means of developing 
bodily health and activity, but even valuable social qualities and 
manly virtues, including especially an unselfish spirit, which in 
a characteristic but very true passage of Tom Brownes School 
Bays is said to be fostered by cricket, because every player jias 
to strive not for his own success, but for that of his side. Nor 
is there any fear that their importance will be overlooked by 
Indian schoolmasters. Even our native students are invited to 
become athletes. We have ourselves seen cricket and leaping, 
carried on in the playground ofa training school at Palamcottah, 
and preparations for both at Bareilly. From tlie relative position 
of these two places, we may infer that games are recognized 
from one end of India to the other, and if such exercise is 
practicable in the hot plains of Rohilkuud and TinneveJly, there 
is every reason to hope that it will be fanned into almost 
English vehemence by the life giving breezes of the Himalayas. 
From athletic games, carried on in such a climate, we surely may 
almost expect the physical regeneration of the Eurasian rape. 

It may appear presumptuous to have compared our puny 
attempts at Christian education in India, with the magnificent 
institutions which are the pri^e of England, and quixotic to 
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expect here the same results which are so conspicuous there. We 
quite admit the portentous disadvantages under which our 
masters will labour^ from the defective training, of often utter 
want of training, with which their pupils are sent to them, 
and from the habits, associations, and climate, in which they 
have been too frequently reared. But let them not despair. 
DifEculties and drawbacks only. make their work the nobler 
and more directly Christian. As tlie schools themselves are 
more and more valued, the preparation for them will be improved. 
There must have been a time when the great foundations of 
William of Wykeham and Henry VI. were not much more 
important than the Bishop^s School at Simla, and St. Paulas 
•at Darjeeling. Rugby and Harrow were originally petty grammar 
schools, founded, the one by a grocer, the other by a yeoman, 
for the benefit of tljeir respective parishes. We cannot then 
better close our article, or more persuasively urge our readers to 
bear tbeir part in making similar small beginnings in India, 
than by quoting two extracts from the Commissioners’ Report, 
the one on the general effect of public school education in 
England, the other on the present state of one particular school. 
If our labours produce, after many years, results approximating, 
however, remotely, to those which are here described, we shall 
have abundant reason for thankfulness to God, for whose service 
these schools are raised, and without whose blessing they will 
be raised in vain. 

Speaking of the English public schools generally, after a fair 
enumeration of their evils and shortcomings, the Commissioners 

say 

* It is not easy to estimate the degree in which the English 
people are indebted to these schools for the qualities on which 
they pique themselves most, for their capacity to govern others 
and to control themselves, their aptitude for combining freedom 
with order, tbeir public spirit, their vigour and manliness of 
character, their strong, but not slavish respect for public opinion, 
their love of healthy sports and exercise. These schools have 
been the chief nurseries of our statesmen; in them and in schools 
modelled after them men of all the various classes that make 
up English society, destined for every profession and career, 
have been brought up on a footing of speial equality, and have 
contracted the mc»t enduring friendships, and some of the ruling 
habits of tbeir lives; and they have bad perhaps the largest 
share in moulding the character of an English gentleman. The 
system, like other systems, has had its blots and imperfections; 
there have been times when it was at once too lax and too severe, 
severe in its punishments, but lax in superintendence and 
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prevention, but these defects have not seriously marred its whole¬ 
some operation \ and it appears to have gradually purged itself 
from them iu a remarkable degree. Its growth, no doubt, is 
largely due to those very elements in our national character, 
which it has itself contributed to form; but justice bids us add, 
that it is due likewise to the wise itmnifioeneey which founded the 
institutions under which it has been enabled to take root^ and to 
the good sense, temper, and ability of the men by whom, daring 
successive ages, they have been governed.’* 

And of Rugby we read some particulars, which deserve to be 
quoted, as placing before our Indian schoolmasters the condi¬ 
tions of educational success, and also an ideal, which they 
should strive to imitate : 

^ To a few leading features, not indeed peculiar to this school, 
but all specially observable here, it will be enough to advert. 
A Headmaster whose character for ability, zeal, and practical 
success promises to make him conspicuous on the list of Rugby 
Headmasters ; a staff of assistants who combine with skill, 
activity, and knowledge, such a lively personal interest in the 
school, as induces them to make habitual sacrifices for its welfare; 
a system of mental training by which the minds of boys 
can be enlarged and invigorated; a traditional spirit among the 
boys of respect and honour for intellectual work; a system of 
discipline, which, while maintaining the noble and wholesome 
tradition of public schools, that the abler and more industrious 
should command and guide the rest, still holds in reserve a 
maturer discretion, to moderate excess, guide uncertainty, and also 
to support the legitimate exercise of power ,* a system of physical 
training which, while it distinguishes the strong, strengthens 
the studious, and spares the weak; a religious cultivation, which 
although active, is •not overstrained, but leaves something for 
solemn occasions to bring out; such are some of the general con¬ 
ditions, which have presented themselves to our notice, during 
our investigations. They go far also, we think, to explain that 
public confidence which the School has for many years possessed, 
and never, since the days of Arnold, in larger measure than at 
the present time.’ f 


• Report, p. ft6. 
t Report, p. 298. 
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Aet. IV .—TAe Tenure of , Land considered as an Economic 
Question, 

E ver since England became tbe paramount power in India^ 
historical controversy has been keenly waged on the question 
who were the owners of tbe soil. Opinion first settled on the 
zemindars, and that o})ini(>n obtained a legal shape in the 
permanent settlement of Bengal. Then it veered round in 
favour of the Cultivators and producod the ryot wary settlements. 
Village communities next came into favour, and now we seem 
to be' going back to our first thoughts. The Talookdars of 
Oudh are putting forward claims to* be considered as landholders, 
with more absolute rights than even English landlords possess, 
and opinion seems inclined to acquiesce in their claims. 

We do hot mean to enter upon the historical discussion. 
Were we to do so, we should be disposed to suggest that all the 
advocates of all the systems were wrong; that each saw one 
side of the truth, and failed to connect all they saw into a 
consistent whole. They failed also, because they attempted to 
apply a nomenclature which was Western and feudal to a set of 
phenomena, essentially Oriental and opposed to feudality; to 
define in legal language a state of things in which law was 
unknown. We are very far from wishing to speak with disrespect 
of the eminent men—who in turns adopted the various views 
epitomised above. They could not be expected to be beyond 
tWr age; and it is but lately that principles of historical 
enquiry have been discovered, which are c|pable of leading to a 
correct conclusion on the question. 

But there is one point in which we are forced to admit that 
these inquirers were to blame. They should have borne in 
mind that they were statesmen as well as savans ; that the very 
end and purpose of their inquiries into tlie gast, was to guide 
the policy of tiie future; and they ought not to have sought to 
stereotype the past to the detriment of coming ages. We fear 
it must be admitted that these considerations did not guide 
them. Nay, we fear that to this day these considerations have 
but too feeble an influence, Englishmen in general have what 
they consider a healthy contempt for doctrinaire politics; and 
any Statesman who was suspected of a preference for economic 
principles over * vested rights' would find it difficult to win 
the confidence of his countrymen. It is therefore no wonder 
That English statesmen in India have tended to conform to the 
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home type, and have heen disposed to Kmit their policy by a 
strictly historical inquiry into real or supposed rights. 

Nevertheless a bigoted adhesion to historical so called rip'hts 
is often obstructive and mischievous: and*eoonomical principles 
in reality involve a higher and more universal right, by which 
the historic right ought to be tested. Where there is antago¬ 
nism between the two, sound policy would bid us follow the 
economic doctrine, unless there be, on other grounds, insuper¬ 
able objections to doing so. But it does not follow that there 
is to be antagonism: and it so happens, that in the special 
matter of which this paper treats, historical fact, present 
practice, and economic theory, are absolutely identical on a 
fundamental principle. , 

The State is, de jure and de /acto, lord paramount of the soil 
of India. 

Whatever may be said, and on whatever grounds, concerning 
the nature of the interests of other parties, this much is certain, 
that the ultimate ownership in the strictest sense of the word 
resides in the Sovereign for the time being; and that all other 
ownership in theory and in •practice, is admitted to flow from 
the ownership of tlie Sovereign. Every one who holdsdand 
is, in fact as well as in name, directly or indirectly, a tenant of 
the Crown. Assuming then .that the Government represents 
the whole people, this doctrine is equivalent to the most 
advanced maxim of political economy, which lays down that 
the land of a community is the property of that community in 
its collective capacity. 

It is when we advance the next step that we And diverging 
roads. Political economy asked, how is the collective ownership 
to be exercised lo the best advantage ? Histoi’ical investigation 
asks, how it has hitherto been exercised?—Practical statesman¬ 
ship demands an answer to both questions : since its ends eannot 
be subserved but by knowing, what has been, as well as what 
ought to be. 

Eeonomically, the end of a system of land tenure is copious 
production combined with just distribution of agricultural 
wealth. Over the conditions of production, legal arrangements 
can have but little influence: and what influence they can have, 
is bound up with the. conditions of distribution ; since well 
arranged distribution of wealth is a stimulus to production and 
the contrary is a hinidt‘ance. Accordingly, in considering the 
economic conditions of a good system of land tenure, we may 
confine our attention to tlie arrangements for the distributiou 
of the produce. 
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It may be said with sufficient accuracy for our purpose; that 
land is the only natural agent which is subject to monopoly. 
It is therefore the only natural agent which can be made to pay 
rent: since rent depends upon monopoly. The ultimate test of 
proprietary right in land is the receipt of rent: and it will be 
found; that those persons to whom the law gives the right of 
enjoying the whole or part of tlie rent as such, are virtually in 
the position of owners of the soil. 

Now it is possible for the State to keep the monopoly of land 
wholly in its own hands, taking rent through public officers ; or 
the monopoly may be handed over to a more or less numerous 
body of landed proprietors. The State may also put a limit on 
its own demand; and may enforce a limit on the.demands of 
those with whom it shares its monopoly; as against the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

We propose to examine, first, whether it is expedient to 
enforce a limit to rent, and next, whether it is expedient to 
assign a share of the rent to a proprietary body, and what are 
the requisite qualifications of that body ? 

Permanency of tenure is one .of the indispensable requisites 
of agricultural improvement. And permanency of tenure cannot 
exist without limitation of the demand of rent. It lu^ght 
be sufficient to say thus much, were it not that the principle, 
here laid down, is one that does not meet with ready acceptance. 

It is indeed admitted that permanency is essential to 
improvement j but the permanency is generally supposed to be 
vested in the receiver of rent and not in the tiller of the soil. 
Now it does not need any elaborate demonstration, that it is the 
person whose capital is invested in agriculture, in whose favour 
the permanency of tenure (and consequent limitation of rent) 
ought to operate. There is nothing coniiecting the'process of 
rent-receiving with the improvement of the soil. But the 
actual agriculturalist has the improvement or deterioration of 
the soil in his power: and his tenure ought to be so arranged 
that his interest should lie in improving. These principles are 
admitted when the question is between landlords and capitalist 
farmers. This class is not expected to undertake improvements 
without being protected by long leases. But when the question 
is between landlords and peasant farmers, this admission is not 
made. Yet it does not seem that the principle involved in the 
two cases is different. If a class of peasant cultivators is to 
exist at all, it must enjby the same privileges as the capitalist 
cultivators: nay it might be argued that the peasant is entitled 
« to the more enlarged privileges, in that he too is virtually a 
etipitolist; though a small one, and therefore under the greater 
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difficalty in applying his capital, and needing the firmer 
security for its return. 

But it may be asked, why should the regime of peasant 
cultivation he maintained at all ? Why should not the land be 
tilled wholly by labourers on daily wages, acting under capitalist 
farmers ? Because, in the first place, it is not proved that 
the regime of capitalist farmers and daily labourers is decidedly 
superior to the other: and in the second place, there is no pro¬ 
bability that it could be successfully introduced into India. It 
is not incontestably superior to peasant farming as regards 
production. It is inferior to peasant farming as regards the status 
of the day labourer. The peasant farmer of the Continent is 
materially as well off as his analogue, the English farm labourer : 
he is better off in all other respects. The employment of day 
labourers is almost peculiar to England : and it will be found 
that the more purely agricultural a country is, the more peasant 
farming prevails in it. The practice of employing day labourers, 
to''. may be said to have grown up in England with the growth 
-r't . c manufact. '•ing system. 

^lein-e '^ii ti. whole, we think, it is fair to infer that there is 
son'eibing in tl.a material or social condition of the day labourer 
which is distasteful to most men, and unsuited to purely 
agricultural communitiec. 

Moreover, the English farming system is peculiarly unsuited 
to India, because all the habits and traditions of the people are 
bound up with the other system : and because there is no class 
which bears an analogy to that of English farmers. 

We are accordingly left to fall back on cultivation by peasant 
farmers. Are these then to be tenants at will, or are they to 
have permanency of tenure? We believe that if the conditions 
of the question were fully examined, every one would pronounce 
for permanency. From the point of view of the tenant, the 
advantages* of permanency are clear. As a question of bare 
justice, it should not be forgotten that to turn a peasant farmer 
into a tenant at will is to attempt to get skilled labour at 
unskilled wages. The day labourer works under the superin¬ 
tendence of the farmer f he has no need of any special know¬ 
ledge; but the peasant farmer must do the work of both master 
and servant in one. 

But even regarding the question as a landlord may be 
supposed to do, we shall find reasons to conclude in favour of 
permanency of tenure. There is no occasion to refer to so obvious a 
case, as that in which capital has to be laid out in reclaiming and 
bringing into cultivation land hitherto unproductive. In such 
cases permanent possession must be granted, or the wpik will 
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not be undertaken. But in the ordinary case of cultivation of 
land already cleared^ a moment’s reflection will show that 
permanency of tenure is an insurance against wasteful and 
injudicious husbandry. For while a tenant^ who can be turned out 
at the end of the current year, can feel no interest in the state of 
the land beyond the term of his own holding, it is in his power 
during his holding to do it damage, which may be long felt, • 
and which may take many years to repair. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion that permanency of 
tenure is desirable. But permanency of tenure is of no value, 
unless it be accompanied with limitation of the demand of rent. 
This IS so obvious that no formal demonstration is required. 
But there are certain arguments commonly urged against 
permanency of tenure and limitation of rent, which require to 
be examined into. First, it is said that they lead to minute 
sub-division of land. Admitted, but so does tenancy at will, if 
the other conditions be the same. Minute sub-division will take 
place when populatiou increases rapidly, and has no source of 
support but agriculture. But fixed tenure gives a motive for 
putting a check upon over-population ; tenancy at will does not. 
And there are causes of increase of population which act inde¬ 
pendently of any system of tenure; and which, though they may 
be counteracted by some systems, cannot be stimulated by any. 
For example, nobody will say that the early marriages of 
Hindoos would be encouraged by any system of tenure : so that 
the evil is incapable of aggravation. But fixed tenure would 
tend to cheek them; tenancy at will would not. The culti¬ 
vator under a system of fixed tenure possesses an index of his 
own power to maintain and provide for' his family : the tenant 
at will would be compelled, in order to solve the same question, 
to study obscure laws of supply and demand. We do not mean 
to say, that the check on over-population which we believe fixed 
tenure to supply, will be in all cases made use of. All we are now 
concerned to shew is that it exists. In this respect therefore, 
fixed tenure is no worse than the other system, and does not 
tend more to promote minute sub-division of land. Any influence 
the system we advocate does exercise is in the contrary direction. 

Another allegation commonly made against fixed tenures is 
that they defeat their own end, by throwing open the door to sub¬ 
letting. This evil however can be remedied, and should be remedied 
by legislation. If it is not, we should merely have created a 
right to rack-rent in favour of a very numerous class. It has 
been already shewn that the only just claim to the full rent of 
the soil vests in the State; and it will be seen hereafter, that the 
dasB of rent-receivers ought to consist of the smallest number 
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which is capable of fulfilling certain conditions, and performing 
certain duties. It can never therefore be economically expedient 
to invest a very large number with the right to exact an 
unlimited rent. It may be objected that once an interest 
amounting to a right of property has been conferred, legislation 
ought not to dictate how that right shall be exercised. This 
objection rests upon a misconception of the character of property 
in land. By the nature of the case, such property must be held 
subject to conditions: and there is no reason why this should 
not be one of them. 

It may be urged that all which has been said above is appli¬ 
cable only to the case of a country in which agriculture is 
almost the sole mode of industry, and in which there is enough 
land to employ nearly the whole population. Where the 
supply of labour is considerably greater than the employment 
afforded by the land, there must arise a class of labourers 
dependent on wages alone for their support. This is true: 
but it is to be remembered that the increase of population can 
be held within bounds, and that one of the chief means 
of doing so consists in holding out prudential motives to 
the working classes. The acquisition of a permanent holding, 
placed as an object of ambition before the eyes of a labourer, 
would probably operate as a motive to prudence. Its effects no 
doubt would be subject to be weakened by contrary motives, 
but at worst it would only be neutralized, and the contrary 
motives would exist under any system of tenure. 

Besides this, it is to be remembered that if the* limitation of 
rent produced its natural effect, the enriching of the cultivating 
class, this again would create a new demand for articles of con¬ 
sumption. Certain things now luxuries would take place among 
necessaries: and new luxuries would be demanded. Hence 
would arise a market for the labour which the natural increase 
of population would call into existence. 

Another topic commonly urged against permanency of tenure 
in the hands of actual cultivators, is the supposed difficulty of 
applying capital extensively to agricultural operations under 
such a system. By this may be meant, either a difficulty in 
bringing land together in large masses, or a difficulty in under¬ 
taking certain kinds of work to facilitate agriculture. In the 
first case the difficulty is admitted; but it is not admitted that 
it is a matter of such consequence. There are not many kinds 
of produce of which it can be affirmed with certainty,' that large 
areas are more favourable to their production than small. Pro¬ 
bably live stock may be said to be the only thing that requires 
large farms. And for it provision might be made. 
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While asserting that cultivation on the small scale must 
under the circumstances of the country be the rule in India, it 
is by no means meant to exclude large farms where there is the 
possibility of working them. It will be seen hereafter that our 
plan makes provision for them. 

As regards the expenditure of capital on extensive works for 
facilitating agriculture, (suoli for instance as irrigation and the 
like) it may be observed, that it seldom happens that indivi¬ 
dual landholders have the requisite capital, or if they have the 
capital, that they also have the will to lay it out. It falls there¬ 
fore either to Joint Stock Companies, or to the State, to 
undertake works of this description : and it seems reasonable to 
think that the State will do the work best. For the primary 
object of the Companies will naturally be to enrich themselves : 
that of the State (supposing it to fulfil its duties) to enrich the 
community. It will be the interest of the Companies to exact 
as much payment as they can from those who benefit by their 
operations: the State will have no ^interest beyond raising 
taxation to defray the cost. It is also to be noted that the 
performers of works of such a nature will virtually possess a 
monopoly : which monopoly, if not vested in the State, would at 
any rat^ require State supervision and control. But wh’^e the 
existence of numerous small tenures is an obstacle to private 
enterprise, it could be none to the State in similar undertakings. 

The general objection against the interference of the State in 
commercial y^ntures does not apply here. It may be generally 
said, that the principle of non-interference is subject to more 
exceptions in dealing with land, than in most other departments 
of economy. The State can never wholly part with its proprietor¬ 
ship : and in India it has retained a greater share than in most 
other countries. The obligation to undertake works of the 
description referred to is acknowledged ; but there seems to be 
a disposition to qualify the acknowledgment, and to say that it 
would be better if the State could leave such things to private 
speculation. We do not agree in this view. It is a very 
remarkable fact that while such tendencies are shewing them¬ 
selves in India, the public in England are finding out that 
private enterprise has failed in an important department (rail¬ 
ways), and are calling fur its nationalisation. To us the cases 
seem to be analogous. Irrigation works for India are as much 
national concerns as Railways: and, what is equally to the 
purpose, they are as likely to be mismanaged, though their 
mismanagement may not result in ghastly tragedies. 

We have dwelt thus long on the expediency of fixed tenure 
and limitation of rent, because there is a general^ and as we 
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hold, a wrong belief that this form of tenure is economically 
bad. We have now to address ourselves to another question : 
whether, between the State and the Cultivator, there should be 
interposed an intermediate interest in land. In other words, 
should there be a class of persons enjoying a considerable portion 
of the rent, and corresponding in some degree to the class of 
landlords ? It will startle people who are accustomed to think 
of landlords only in the English sense of the word, to be told 
that there is no absolute necessity for their existence, ^et 
such is the fact. The landlord had his use when, like the 
English proprietor, he was a feudal lord: he had his use when 
(like those of the talukdars and zemindars of India, who were 
not downright usurpers and robbers) he was the chief of a clan. 
But in neither case did his powers or his privileges assimilate to 
those of a modern English landlord: and in neither case, we 
may add, would the language have been applicable to him which 
we find constantly used by a section of the press of this country, 
whose principle seems to be ‘ the divine right of landlords to 
wrong their tenants.* In fendal times the lord was the head of 
a military organisation, and his power gave secure tenure to his 
military vassels and serfs against any other potentate, as long as 
he himself retained his position. Under the patriarchal'system, 
the chief was as much the representative of the tribe as its ruler. 
Under most modern systems, he is neither the one nor the other. 
Neither is he, save exceptionally, an improver of the land, and 
we have shewn that in the peculiar circumstances of India at 
least, improvement is to be looked for from other sources. 

There is therefore no political or economical necessity for his 
existence. There is nothing to hinder the State from taking its 
rents from cultivators by means of its own officials. But there 
are reasons why it may, under certain circumstances, be expe¬ 
dient to entrust the duty of receiving the rents to certain classes 
of persons, and to make their position to some extent analogous 
to that of landlords in the ordinary sense of the word. 

For example, there could be no objection to choosing the 
official collectors of rent out of the classes whose position in 
times past resembled that of landlords. There would be an 
advantage too in doing so, where the person so selected was a 
chief of a clan, or a person connected by long standing associa¬ 
tion with the locality in which his office is to be exercised. Nor 
would there be any objection to his office being hereditary, 
provided that the rules of i|9 transmission were so framed as to 
provide against incompete^y, and against the sub-division of 
the office. 

In a word, the existing class of so-called landlords could fill the 
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office with but little modification in their existing powers and 
privileges. It is always desirable that existing institutions 
should be as tenderly dealt with as is practicable. The recogni¬ 
tion of what we hold to be, economically and politically, the true 
character of landed property, is not inconsistent with *lhe 
performance of inportant functions by the officer who receives 
the State rents. 

We shall therefore assume, that it is both possible and desirable 
to ‘retain under certain conditions the class, intermediate 
between the State and the cultivator, which we shall designate, 
as the least, misleading term by the name of talukadars. In 
.the powers exercised by them we should make no great limita¬ 
tion. They should not have the right of demanding increased 
rent from the tenants, save by legal process and on known 
conditions. We have already intimated that sub-letting should 
be restricted: and the talukadar of each estate would be the 
proper person to enforce the restriction. 

It would we think, be absolutely necessary to limit the size 
of estates to such dimensions, that they could be easily and 
profitably managed by one man; and then to adopt measures 
to prevent their further sub-division. The adv.antage of limits 
on both sides is obvious. No man should have more to d'' than 
he could resonably be expected to get through: it could only 
lead to the employment of irresponsible agents, and the defeat 
of the ends of the system. On the other hand too numerous 
a body of receivers of rent is a great evil. Clearly the greater 
number of persons that have to be maintained out of the rent, 
the greater the share that must be intercepted between the 
cultivator and the Government. And since the share of the 
Government is fixed for long periods if not in perpetuity, and 
the number of intermediate receivers of rent tends steadily to 
increase, the tendency is to increase the pressure on the culti¬ 
vator; which we have already shewn to be inexpedient. It 
may be remarked that herein lies the real evil of the Village 
Settlement of the North-West Provinces. Every village commu¬ 
nity is a joint stock company of petty rent receivers; and when 
in addition to this fact, the strange intercom plication of their 
rights is taken into account, no one can be surpised that their 
progress in wealth is slow, compared with what it might be 
under a more rational system. The same remark applies to all 
arrangements under which cultivators with right of occupancy 
can sublet their land. ^ 

The exclusion of incompetent peraons and the prevention of 
sub-division would involve considerable modification in the rules 
of inheritance. It would probably be necessary to adopt some 
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form of primogeniture, with careful provisions for management 
daring minority; unless indeed minorities were entirely excluded 
by reviving that ancient rule which admitted the succession of 
colliterals of full age in preference to minor descendants. But 
such an extreme measure as this is hardly to be expected: 
though it could be shewn not to be iiidefeusible on economical 
and political grounds. 

Under the system whose outlines are here roughly sketched 
it would be possible, we believe, to create a landed aristocracy 
free from most of the usual faults of such a body, and fulfilling 
important duties in the commonwealth. Tliey would be 
sufficiently wealthy to have some leisure : they would be in a 
position favourable to the attainmibnt of knowledge and culture: 
they would be placed so as to mediate, as it were, between the 
Government and the mass of the people. Such a body would 
perform valuable fuuctious also iu the administration of justice, 
and in the general management of local institutions. 

We have said above that landlords are very seldom capitalists, 
and it does not seem to us very important that they should be. 
But we think that a body, such as we describe, would be able to 
accumulate capital enough for any purpose for which it is at all 
likely to be wanted. Whenever, for instance, the advance of 
the country shall have led to the introduction of agricultural 
machinery, the land-holder will be in a position to possess the 
machines required for the common use of the tenants on the 
estate managed by him: and it is in this or the like form, that 
the capitalist landholder is most likely to be useful. 

It will be seen that we are virtually recommending a modifi¬ 
cation of the talukadary settlement which now prevails in 
Oudh. That settlement we believe to be capable of becoming 
the basis of a system of tenure which would be both conserva¬ 
tive and progressive; would have its basis in historical tradition, 
and yet possess a power of developing into something like 
theoretical perfection. But the plan we advocate requires more 
modification of the theory than of the practice of talukadary 
settlerneut. Our theory requires that the ryot be considered 
the tenant in chief of the State, and the talukadar a hereditary 
middleman. In practice we would leave the latter very much 
as he is. 

But it is the theory that makes all the difierence. We think 
it is essential to recognise the ryot, the actual cultivator, as 
the direct tenant of the S(%te ; and to recognise the State as 
the ultimate absolute proprietor of the soil. A*t present, claims 
are put forward on behalf of various persons and classes, which 
claims we believe to have no foundation either in history or in 
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expediency. Certainly no case can be made out on economio 
^roundsj which does not assume as its basis^ that the land is 
primarily the property ftf the whole mass of the community 
collectively. From this it is easy to infer the right and ^ty 
of the State, in its governing capacity, to settle tenures, and we 
think we have indicated the way in which they could best be 
settled, for the interest of such a community as that of India. 

Let us briefly recapitulate what we have attempted to prove. 
First, we pointed out that the foundation of all true economic 
theories of land tenure is the assumption, that the land is the 
property, not of any class, but of the whole collective community. 
We shewed that tlie tendency of all countries whose agriculture 
is their staple industry, is ♦towards small holdings in the 
possession of the actual cultivators. We then proved that perma¬ 
nency of tenure and limitation of demand of rent are essential 
conditions of improvement. 

We laid down the principle, that in India the State is the 
universal landlord, and the ryot is the direct tenant of the State j 
but we admitted that there was no objection to interposing an 
intermediate interest, and that the course was not without 
advantage. At the same time, we asserted that the powers of 
the class thus created ought to be strictly limited by the 
considerations before indicated, regarding the position of the 
ryot. 

It is our firm persuasion that all amendment of the laws 
(so-called) of Landlord and Tenant, must be founded on princi¬ 
ples such as we have laid down. We believe it would be in vain 
to attempt to convert the zemindars and talnkadars of India 
into landlords of the English type. Landlords like the old race 
now happily dying out in Ireland, they might become, but we 
need not ask whether that would be a benefit. But eVen sup¬ 
posing that they could be made FmgUsh landlords, we deny that 
it would be right to sacrifice to them the interests of the mass 
of tdie people. We do not believe in any marked superiority in 
the Englislr farm system, as an instrument of production; and 
we are sure that the English farm system is markedly inferior 
to the system we suggest, as an instrument of distribution. 

We conclude with a few practical suggestions. In Ryotwary 
Settlements we think the hhie theory has been adhered to, 
and all that is needed is such modification in detail as will make 
the system work smoothly. We have indicated, that we do not 
«ee any absolute necessity for the interposition of landholders 
between the cultivating tenant and the State. Therefore 
wherever the system of receiving rent directly from the ryot 
hg s become traditional, we see no occasion to alter it. In a 
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gettlement like that of Oiidli^ all that is needed is to insist on the 
true theory, and adjust the still unrecorded rights in accordance 
with it. In Bengal, Government has foregone its right of 
benighting by the natnral increase of rent, bat not of adjusting 
tenures; and here the tenant can be at least protected against 
arbitrary exaction. 

In such settlements as those that prevail in the North-West 
Provinces, still greater modifications would be requisite. Provi¬ 
sion should be made for the gradual absorption of the petty 
and complicated interests of the village communities. Compen¬ 
sation should be given for tli^ right of collecting rent, either 
in the form of a permanent settlement of seer holdings, or a 
favourable rent, liable to fluctuation if circumstances required 
it. The right of collecting rent should be vested in talnkadars, 
wliere any could be found; where they have become extinct, 
they might be created, if circumstances allowed; or the rent 
levied through Goverumeut officers, which could be as easily 
done as the revenue is now collected. 

But above all things, sub-letting of land should he strictly 
prohibited. No transfer should be sanctioned, save under the 
authority of the talukadar, where there was one, or of the 
official receiver of the rent, where it was collected directly. 

By such means, as we believe, a great degree of improvement 
would be rendered possible. At any rate, the retrogression 
would be prevented, which is certain to ensue upon any attempt 
to introduce those wholly artificial systems of land tenure which 
were produced by historical accident in England, and which 
are erroneously imagined to have contributed to England's 
prosperity. 

In reality it was England’s prosperity in commerce and 
maunial'bares that saved her land tenures. Had England been 
as purely an agricultural country as Fratnce, she would have 
shaken off her corrupt feudalities as France shook off hers. Her 
industrial and commercial wealth has enabled her to bear with 
them; but her case is purely exceptional, and any attempt to 
set her up as a model for other countries in this matter, shows 
either presumptuous ignorance or invincible prejudice. 
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Aet. V.—1. Sushrata, 

S. Tke Amah of Medicine, 

3 . The Transactions of ike Medical and Physical Society, 

4 . Reports of the Medical CollegCy Calcutta. 

b. Speech of the Hon^ble Mr. Mainer Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University at the Convocation for 1864-65. 

L ooking back to Vedic India, we find that the Hindus, who 
had made j^reater advance in civilization than several other 
ancieni peoples, directed their attention from a very early period 
to the healing art. They studied with great success the means 
and appliances of caring disease and alleviating suffering. The' 
traditions shew the high estimation in which the science and 
practice of medicine were held, for they tell us that an accom¬ 
plished Bhoiddoo, DewanantorCy was one of the fourteen Ratiias or 
gems produced by the churning of tiie ocean. 

It was in the East that medical philosophy was first cultivated. 
While it reposed in Asia on the solid foundations of induction 
and deduction, it rested in Europe on the baseless support of 
the supernatural, and was in fact obliterated in superstition. 
The .researches of the Hindus did not emerge, like those of the 
Arabians, from medicine, but their physicians took an active part 
in the investigation of metaphysics and moral questions. Some 
of the Bhoiddoos were distinguished philosophers and critics, and 
the medical iols were great * foci’ of learning. That medicine 
was cultivated in India from time out of mind does not admit 
of a moment’s question. The brahmins were the Erst teachers 
and improvers of it. They performed the same service to the 
Hindus that the Hindus, the Nestorians. and the Jews, performed 
to the Arabians, and the latter to the Europeans. 

The medical system of the Hindus like that of the ancient 
Greeks was for a long time crude, as might be naturally 
expected, was associated with religion, and was administered 
by priests. 

Greek medicine originated in the temples of ^sculapius 
whither the sick poor were accustomed to repair for the medical 
4dvice of that god. It was gratuitously given and was duly 
acknowledged by optional gifts. The Asclepion served both as 
•eiiools and hospitals, and its professors united medical with 
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ecclesiastical pursuits. Every sickness vras attributed to the 
▼en<^ance of Some oif^iiided god. Epidemics were considered 
as the severest manifestations of the celestial wrath. It was 
reserved for Hippocrates, * the divine hid man/ to explode the 
doctrine of the theological nature of the^isease, and to ennnciate 
that of its material nature. He imputed the afflictions of men 
not to the anger of the gods, but to the disturbance of the 
humours of the body. Those humours, as taught by him, are 
four in number, and formed by the four elements of which the 
. body is composed. The humours being liable to undergo change, 
health consists in their proper adjustment and equilibrium, 
and disease in their impurity and inequablity. He developed this , 
theory and pursued it to its legitimate lengths, in utter disregard 
of the angry and interested opposition of the followers of*^ 
.^sculapius. He studied in connection with it the special 
peculiarities of the human system, and the influences exercised on 
it by constitutional and climatic causes. He believed that the 
animal heat varied with different periods of life, being at its 
maximum in infancy, and at its minimum in old age, and he at¬ 
tributed to this variation the greater or lesser action of morbific 
agents on the body. He therefore urged the physician to attend 
carefully to the condition of his patients, in regard to their 
regimen, as the best mode of regulating their general sus- 
ceptibilities. He also inculcates the necessity of watching the 
modes in which the humours are undergoing their " fermenting 
action,’* the phenomena displayed in the critical days, and the 
nature and character of the critical discharges. He does not 
attempt to check the process going on, but simply to assist 
the operations of nature, and the most accomplished physician 
now aims at doing no more. 

The Hippocratic school of Cos found a formidable rival in 
the school of Chidus, which not only propounded a different 
theory of the nature of disease, but inculcated a different principle 
of cure. The Chidians, like the Homoeopaths and also several 
of the Allopaths of our days, eschewed the active and anti-phi- 
logistic-treatment of Hippocrates, never resorting to drastic 
purgatives, venesection, or the energetic means. They numbered 
several eminent medical writers, such as Philiston, who wrote on 
the regimen for persons in health. Diodes, who discoursed on 
Hygiene gymnastics, and Praxagoras, who developed the thedry 
that the pulse is the chief test and measure of the nature and force 
of disease,^a theory to which the modern Cabirajes and H^akthaS 
of India are wedded. . 

Tile progress of these medical schools in GreecOt strh^ at the 
root of the union between the priesthood and t^ profession. 
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As the latter separated itself, departments for the cnltivation 
af Sipecial branches of medicine, such as Pharmacy and Surgery, 
were formed. In Greece tbe cultivators of inecUcine were 
divided into two grades, namely those who pursued it as a 
profession, and those wba followed it as an indastriai occupation. 
Among the latter was Aristotle who kept an apothecary’s shop 
at Athens. Is it possible to fancy the great philosopher vending 
powders and lotions behind his counter? 

The Greeks who may fairly boast, of having produced the 
father of medicine, were not slow in appreciating and acknowledg- , 
ing the merits of the Hindu physicians. Avian in his ancient 
history informs us, that in the expedition of Alexander to India, 
the Grecian physicians found no remedy against the bites of 
Quakes, but the Indians cured those who happened to fall under 
tl)at misfortune. Alexander, acoording to Nearchus, having all 
the most skilful Indians about his person, caused proclamation 
to be made througliout the camp, that whoever might be bitten by 
one of those snakes, should forthwith repair to tbe royal pavilion 
to be cured. These physicians are also said “ to have made 
other cures, but as tbe inhabitants have a very temperate climate, 
they are not subject to many varieties of disease. How<‘ver if 
any among them feel themselves much indisposed, they apply to 
their Sophists (brahmins), who by wonderful and even more than 
human means cure whatever will admit of it.” Strabo quoting 
Megasthenes states, that “ there is a class of physicians among 
the Indians (brahmins) who rely most on diet and regimen 
.and next on external applications, having a great distrust of the 
effects of more poweri'ul modes of treatment. They are also 
said at that eai;jy period (A. D. 800 ) to have employed 
charms in aid of their medicines.” 

The reputation of the brahmins was not altogether unde¬ 
served. They perfectly knew how much human suffering could 
he'alleviated by the application of tbe curative agencies with 
which nature has so abundantly supplied this country. They 
thoroughly appreciated the knowledge of a remedy to mitigate 
pain or remove a disease,* and they sought to embody it in their 
Shastras and retain it in their families. Bi|b the imperfection 
of their knowledge, their ignorance of the -operations of nature, 
and their powerlessness to cope with evils to which flesh is heir, 
combined to induce them to invoke the aid of their gods and 
lishees either as physicians or as counsellors. Among the former 
may be m^^oned Shiva, Indra, Surya, Danantiri, and the twin 
Ansinhekoomars. Among the latter were Purasara, Baradaza 
^and Kosub. Tbe I'eason of their calling in supernatural assis- 
tllnee, is to be found in their original belief that illness was the 
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proof of moral guilt of the patient in llie present or previous 
state of existence. These devotees, muhorshees, and hsl^ees, 
were supposed at different times to have compassionated the 
disease-stricken condition of mortals, and to have communicated 
to a favored few the means of preventing and curing diseases. 
Medicine at that time in India was what it is often still elsewhere 
—that is to say, in no respect scientific, but absolutely surrendered 
to individual inspiration or supernatural revelation. In such a state 
of things, the progress of a superior man healing the sick with 
gentleness, and giving him by sensible sigtis the assurance of 
recovery, is often a puissant remedial agent. Such were the 
rishees and danutorees. But they had no more idea of a rational 
system of medicine than the mass of their countrymen, who 
believed that healing was to be effected by religious practices. 
Such a belief was perfectly consistent with the Shastras. As 
disease was regartled in the light of a punishment of sin com¬ 
mitted in a former state of existence or of the act of a demon, 
the best physician was he who professed a control over the 
spirit-land. But the belief in the ihetdogical origin of disease 
waned in tlie age of the Diirsuns and during the Blnuldistio 
period, .and was ultimately displaced by the conviction of the 
material nature of human afflictions. 

The Ayur Veda is the most venerable medical authority of 
the Hindus, for in it is embodied the ancient system of medicine. 
It is difficult to fix the age of this work, but the Sanscrit 
would indicate an early period. The Ayur Veda has no rela¬ 
tion to the four great Vedas in which the code of the divine legis¬ 
lation of the Hindus is embodied. It is an A pa Veda, and is 
intended to teach the proper manner of living* in this world by 
preventing and curing diseases in the present state. It is 
said to have originally consisted of one thousand sections of a 
hundred stanzas each j but that the celestial author, compassion¬ 
ating the weakness of men, and the difficulty of their mastering 
so voluminous a treatise, abridged and divided it into tantras. 

There are several other medical works based on the plan of the 
Ayur Veda, such as the Charoka by Cliarak, Bhilatautra by 
Bhila, Parasara Sauheta by Parasara, Harita Sanbeta by Harita, 
and Snshruta by Sushruta. The Ugni Pooran also treats of 
medicine. The Bhilatautra and Parasara Sanheta are now irre¬ 
coverable. Charoka and Sushruta are the great standard worke 
.of medicine permanent in their influence. It must liave taken 
years to complete them. The names of their aothoii|^i 5 |ipr not 
to be found in the modern Hindu Pantheon. Tkey probably 
flourished during the Bhuddistic era. Professoil', Wilson states 
that' from the Charoka and Snshruta being mfniiotied in tho 
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Pooran, the ninth or tenth centaiy is the most modern limit ot 
oiir conjecture; while the style of the authors as well as 
their having become heroes of fable^ indicate a long anterior 
date. One commentary on the tent of Sushruta, made by 
Ubbalta a Cashmerian^ is probably as old as the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and his commentary it is known was 
preceded by others.' The Charaka is arranged in the form of 
dialogties between the master and the pupils. It follows the 
division of the eight parts of the Ayr Veda, the first division 
containing the Materia Medica, the enumeration, classification, 
and uses, of medicines. In this work simple medicines are 
described as well as their combinations. But owing to want of 
exact anatomical and pathological knowledge, the arrangement 
of the diseases is often obscure and the descriptions inaccurate. 
Sushruta, the reputed son of the versatile Bisa Mittra, was 
instructed by Danuntori in medicine, and was recommended by 
his master to abridge the Ayr Veda, and arrange it into 
sections and chapters so as to be easily understood. The work 
prepared by ^nshruta is of very high authority, and ranks only 
next to the Charaka. It treats first of Surgery, traces the 
origin of disease, prescribes the rules of teaching and the duty of 
practitioners, describes the uses of instruments and medicines, 
the influence of the weather on health, and the practice to be 
followed after surgical operations. It also describes the diseases 
of the humours and surgical diseases, different stages of inflam¬ 
mation, different forms of wounds and ulcers, and the regimen 
of patients laboring under them. This remarkable work also 
treats of nosology, the description and diagnosis of diseases 
produced by vitiated humours or derangement of blood and 
bile: it treats of anatomy or structure of the body: it treats 
of conception, and of the growth and development of the different 
parts of the body : lurther, it treats, of toxicology, and points out 
the means of distinguishing poisoned food, and describes mineral, 
veget^le, and animal, poisons. 

This work is the great surgical code, as the Charoka is the 
great medical code, of the Hindus. Those who were taught by 
Sushruta became surgeons, and the followers of Charoka physi¬ 
cians. The works which go by their names constitute the 
substratum of the later medical systems. These are all built upon 
the foundations laid by Charaka and Sushruta. The recent Hindu 
medical writers have uniformly adhered to the definitions, 
ojawi6catioii;"nnd genei-al details, of the great originals. 

The anatomical descriptions of Sushruta evince a certain 
Imowladge of the structure of the body, and afford conclusive 
^denoe of the freedom of the ancient Hindus from those 
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r«ligiottt prejudices against touching a dead body which have 
for a long time interfered with dissection. The dissections 
were of coarse conducted in an impei-fect way and by rude 
instraments. The dead bodies were kept under water for 
several days, and when they had undergone mortification, they 
were taken .out and subjected to the process. * When a proper 
body for the purpose' says Sasliruta, * has been selected, the 
dejections are to be remov^, the body washed and placed in a 
frame-work of wood, properly secured *by means of grass, hemp, 
or the like. The body is then to be placed in still water in a 
situation in which it will not be destroyed by birds, fishes, or 
animals. It is to remain seven days in the water when it will 
have become putrid. It is then to be removed to a convenient 
situation and with a brush made of reeds, hair, or bamboo-bark, 
the body is to be rubbed so as by degrees to exhibit the skinfresh 
&c., which are each in their term to be observed before being 
removed.' The anatomical system of the ancient Hindus was 
no doubt superficial, but it was precisely what might be expected 
in a very early stage of a civilization. But such as it was, it 
retrograded instead of making any advance. 

Contact with dead bodies became sinful in the eyes of the 
Pooranic Hindu, and the expiation enjoined in the Shastras 
became more and more rigid till dissection fell into disuse. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that the commentators and 
imitators of the founders of the Hindu medicine, being ignorant of 
anatomy and the ival causes of disease, made many errors in 
their prescriptions. They blindly and implicitly followed the 
authorities, to the utter neglect of that careful and continued 
examinations of the progress of the diseases, by which alone 
their true nature and successful treat;neat are discovered. We thus 
see that although the healing art attained to very great eminence 
among the ancient Hindus, nearly all traces of it have long 
passed away among their descendants. When we speak of such 
eminence, we do not mean to assert that the Hindu system of 
medicines ever made the advance attained by the European 
system; but we maintain that compaiison between the two systems 
is not fair and cannot hold good, inasmucli as the one had 
fiourished ages before the other had been formed. The consider¬ 
ation of the agency of time vitiates such comparison. The 
Hindus, depressed by their social institutions and enslaved by 
foreign yoke, ceased to progress in their arts and sciences. The 
Europeans, socially and politically free and regenera^, made 
giant strides in the path of progression. No won^ t^refore, 
that the great mass of the Hindus are apparently now wlbat the 
Europeans were tluree centuries before the Chdstiati era. 
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Twenty centuries have done an immense deal for the Earopean^ 
but comparatively little or nothing for the Hindus..» But com* 
paring the ancient Hindus with contemporaneous nations, We 
find they occupied a foremost station amongst tlie great peoples 
of antiquity. They speculated profoundly on the mysteries, not 
only of tlie inner, but the outward, man, and they had acquired 
great proficiency, as we have seen, in the healing art. 

Through the Nestorians and the Jews of Alexandria, the 
Arabs becathe acquainted with the medical science of Greece 
and Bgy])t. To this was added tlie knowledge of Hindu 
• medicine derived from India. This knowledge contributed in no 
inconsiderable degree to the subsequent-proficienoy attained in that 
science by the Arabs. When the furious stormi of Arabic conquest 
was over, we find, during the calm that succeeded ity the Jewish 
physicians innooulating the minds of the Caliphs of Bagdad 
with enlightened ideas. Maser Djariah, physician to the Caliph 
Moawiyali, was celebrated as a critic and a philosopher. Haroun, 
also a physician attached to the Caliphate, is known as the author 
of pandects, containing the first elaborate dpscription of the 
sraall-pox and its treatment. The Caliph Haroun Alraschid was ; 
not only a munificent patron of the medical.^college at Ljondes- 
abour, but founded a university at Bagdad, and passed an edict 
proliibiting any person from practising medfcine until after a 
satisfactory examination before one of those faculties. Not 
only the great works of Charaka and Sashruta, but^the Nidan 
and other minor treatises on the diseases of women and thera- 
penties, were translated and studied by the Arabs in the days of 
Haroun Alraschid. The sixth volurrie of the journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society contains an interesting extract from a 
Persian work entitled ^Fountains of Information Respecting the 
Classes of physicians, by Minuivaffik-Uddin Abu—Cabbas 
Ahmed Ibif Abin Usaibiab.* "it gives us the names of the 
Hindu physicians who flourished in the court of Bagdad, and 
furnishes us with much valuable information regarding their 
qualifications, and the services rendered by them to the cause of 
medical literati^. Among them is Kanka, an essentially Hindu 
naniA' He is described as a skilful physician, and one of the 
greatest of men. He investigated the art of physic, the power 
of medicines, the nature of compound substances, and the 
properties of simple substances. Next is Sangahal, who is 
described 0 one of the learned men of India, and eminent 
%mcug the^ for knowledge in medicine and astrology. He 
> the autifipr of a book called'The Great Book of Nativities.’ 
The others are Shanek, Manka, and- Jander, who are said 
& in the art of medicine and skilful in the application 
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«f remedies. Of Manka the following interesting anecdote 
in connection with Caliph Haroun, is related by the- author 
of the histories of the Caliphs and tlie Barmecides. , 'Alraschid 
WM afflicted with a severe disease^ and although attended by 
his physicians could not recover from his illness. . Then Aba 
Amru Alagus said to him: 'there is a physician in India 
named Manka^ who is one of their devotees and philosophers: if 
the Commander of the Faithful would send to him, God would 
perhaps grant him the restor^d^ion of his health through his 
means. Alraschid^ therefore^sent a person to fetch him, and at 
the same time to convey him such a present as would induce 
him to undertake the journey. Accordingly he came and attended 
Alraschid, who, under bis treatment, recovered from his disease, 
and in consequence bestowed upon him considerable wealth and 
granted him a pension.' 

The question now forces itself on us, ' How is it that the 
healing art, after* having made such marked progress among the 
ancient Hindus, should .have degenerated into a silly and 
senseless empirlcum among their descendants?' The solution 
^ of itj is to be fqund in the non^progression, or rather retrogres¬ 
sion, of the arts and^oiencesof the Hindus, since their subjugation 
to a foreign yoke. 

Time was, when the profession of a Bhoidoo was held in the 
highest estimation. Pooranic tradition has it, that an amiable 
young woman of the Vaisya caste; byname Amba, was serving 
as a maidservant to a risbi called Galaba, who, pleased 
with her conduct, poured forth on her this bor^ or blessing, 
that she would have a beautiful and valuable son. She 
communicated this circumstance to her parents, who asked 
the Munee bow that could be, as she was not married, and that 
the birth of a child would be a curse, and not a blessing, to the 
family. The rishi dogmatically asserted that what he had 
predicted would be verified, and added that the child should be 
denominated Yerbh^dra that he would be much respected 
and that his profession would be that pf Bhoidoo. This child was 
the first of the Bhoidoo or medical caste. He thirteen 

sons, who were taught by the rishees the medicaI'‘Shastni8, and 
they became the most accomplished and skilful cohirajac. They 
constitute the original stock from whom the Hindoo physioians 
are derived, and form the baste of Bhoidoos. The rishees and 
mohorehees are said to have be^n the original teachers of the , 
medical profession. They imparted'their instructions 
of oral lectures which were delivered in a peripate^'tmiiimer 
open public places, such as Socrates chose for his teotur^ and 
et whidi the pupils attended and took notes. . f :' . , .. 
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There were also itinerant teachers who travelled ahout with 
their students curing diseases, so as to convince them of the 
eifi iacy of remedies by ocular demonstration. 

The medical Shastras compare % good teacher to rain falling 
upon the germinating seed} and prescribe the following qiialifiea<- 
tions as essential to the due exercise of his vocation. 'A 
p.^rfect knowledge of the Sliastrasj lined to extensive practical 
knowledge and skill. He should be kind and humble to every one. 
He should have no defects of the body, and should always be ready 
to expose the good, rather than the had, qualities of otliers. He 
■ should he clean and neat in liis person, and possess and exhibit 
to his pupils all kinds of medicine and instruments. He should 
be ahvays increasing his knowledge of books, and should neither be 
angry by the importunities of others, nor fatigued by their impor¬ 
tunities. He should he kind and considerate to his pupils, and be 
able to explain the most complicated statements in the simplest and 
most perspicuous language. Sucli a person as this, who instructs 
his pupils, when of good parentage, is like the seasonable cloud 
and rain upon the corn held, which quickly matures its valuable 
produce.' 

The Bhoidoo teachers number among them many rhet-'ricians, 
grammarians, poets, and moralists. The qualifications of the 
medical students are thus described. ^ la all cases the medical 
student should b.i the son of a respectable and ancient family, 
who is either the son of a'practitioner or of one who respects 
the medical profession. He should, be inquisitive and observant, 
not covetous, jealous, or lazy/ 

* He should he a philanthropist, possess a generous heart, aqd 
his disposition be amiable and happy/ 

In the treatment of diseases of the poor and helpless people, 
the practitioner is enjoined to be as careful as of his own 
relations. 

l|y night and by day, their anxious desire should always be to 
Oonsi<ler how they are to cure the sick under tlieir care. 

* The physician should possess a good memory and be always 
amiable, cheerful, and collected. His language should be mild, 
candid, and encouraging, rather like that of a friend than 
an acquaintance, and he should always - be ready to assist 
the sick. His heart should be pure and ciiaritable, and he 
should carefully follow the instructions of his Guru, and of his 
predecessors," ' Such a pliysician should possess a character for 

^ ^^Ct€*4 Veracity, of calm temper, and of the greatest sobriety 
V jiPid chastity. 

f should bd a man of sense and benevolence, and his con- 

, study should be how he is to do good. As a person may 
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be afraid of his father and mother, friends, and Guru, bat; not of hia 
physicians, so the physician should be more kind and considerate 
as a rule to the sick, titan a father, a mother, a friend, or a QurU* 
Medical men, bred under such a system, were blessinp^s to their 
fellow-beiuji's, and adorned the noble profession to wliieh they 
belonged. The Blioidoos were, men of cultivated minds, and their 
status ill society was high, second only to that of the learned 
Brahmins. 

Centuries before educated men in Europe adopted the profession 
of medicine and surgery, the surgeons and physicians of India 
had thought and written in one of the purest and most copious 
languages. But tlie dark ages came upon this land, and 
enshrouded its lengtii and breadth in a thick and impenetrable veil 
of ignorance and superstition. Theiiealing art, like other useful 
arts and sciences, ceased to be sedulously and properly cultivated, 
and soon degenerated into a huge sham. The faculty became 
distingnisiied only by the gross iguurunce or downright imposture 
of its members. 

Tiie profession being claimed as a birth-right by the members 
of the Bhoidoo caste, was handed down from father to son as a 
matter of inheritance. Every Bhoidoo was per se a coberaj, he 
was inducted into the profession without any examination or 
previous ti*aining, but was merely required to feel the pulse, 
administer the Boreee, and exhibit the Pauchane, accoiding to 
their sweet pleasure. The former mixed with tooleee (nalviaj 
leaves and honey, and the latter infused into hot water, 
constituted his whole Pluirmacopceia. The drugs being adminis¬ 
tered rather homoeopathically were comparatively innocuous. 
Not so the regimen and the regulations for diet and clothing on 
which the Coderajes placed their grand reliance. Absolute fasting 
daring tlie first day of acute fever and several other complaints 
%vere rigidly enforced. This regimen was not unfrequeutly pre¬ 
scribed even in chronic cases, and in the last stage of prostration, 
when the system most requires to be supported by nourishment. 

In eases of fever attended with thirat, boiled water in 
infinitesmal doses was only allowed; the cry of nature was thus 
stifled. Free air, bathing, and sponging, were religiously excluded. 
No wonder, therefore, tliat the results of such treatment were 
most unequal and unsatisfactory; in perhaps an hundred cases, 
one was cured by the remedies employed, or rather in spite of 
them ; but in ninety-nine cases the patients were precipitated to 
the grave by either inanition or the administration of deletriduir 
drugs. The pathology and therapeutics of the Coherajet were 
a compound of ignorance and pedantry. These men were 
innocent of all knowledge of medioine in its true and ejeteuded 
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signification; namely, tlial knowledge which can be nsefnl in 
enabling us to prevent the ocourrence of diseases, or which may 
assist us when dishes have occurred, in conducting their treat¬ 
ment with a view to their alleviation or cure. They had no 
acquaintance with the'human economy in a state of health, or 
with the paUiological conditions to which it is liable. They 
Wj^e equally ignorant of .morbific causes and therapeutic agents. 

■ The results, of this ignorance were 'most disastrous, and loudly 
called for the interference of the State. But it was not until 
the year 1822, that the first organized effort was made by the 
Government for the communication of medical instruction to 
the natives. In that year the * Native Medical Institution* 
was ‘ established for the purpose of training native 
doctors. The -instructive Staff consisted of a civil assistant 
surgeon and two native assistants. The former was a man 
of extensive erudition, but he did not know how to go to 
work the right way. He had no faith in •the work he was 
entrusted with, and rather than bring discredit on himself by 
failure, he wanted to wash liis hands of the business. Instruc¬ 
tion was imparted through "the medium of the Ordoo language. 
There was no attempt at the diisection of the human body, because 
it would have interfered, as it was supposed, with the religious 
prejudices of the students. The only practical information on 
this subject was obtained from the dissection of lower animals, 
and from post mortem examinations of persons dying in the 
General Hospital, which the students- were permitted to witness. 

In 1826, two medical classes were established by the Govern¬ 
ment, in connection witii the Sanscrit and Madrissa Colleges. 

In these-classes, rudimentary treatises on anatomy, surgery, 
and medicine, translated from the English into the Bengallee 
and Ordqo, were taught along with the ancient Hindoo and 
Mahomedan medical works. Bi;^ neither the medical institution, 
nor the medical classes, answered their object; they had no 
element of vitality in them. The result obtained was far from 
aatisfpctory. At last however, the deplorable state of medical 
education attacted the attention of Lord William Bentinck, and 
he appointed a committee to report on it, and to suggest the best 
means of disseminating medic^ instruction. 

It was in accordance with the suggestion of this committee, 
that the Governor General in Council passed an order announcing 
the abolition of tJ^e medical institution and the medical classes,and 
$ the formation, in their stead, of a new college, for' the instruction 
of a certain number of native youths in the various branches of 
mil^eal soience.* The college was placed under the control of the 
^Hftmittee of education, who were accordingly charged wi^ 
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providing a suitable building, a library, anatomical pr^aratioiiS/ 
and all other oli^eots of an indispensable necessity to the educa¬ 
tion of the pupils. The benefits of the institution were not con¬ 
fined to the foundation students, bat were declared open to all 
classes of native youths, wit]boat exception to creed or caste. It 
was placed under the management of a superintendent and an 
assistant superintendent, who were required to devote the whole 
of their time to the duties of the institution, and were not 
permitted to enter into private practice, or to hold any situation 
that could in any way withdraw their attention from those 
duties. Mr. Assistant Surgeon M. J. Bramiey was nominated 
to the situation of the superintendent of the new medical college, 
fie was assisted by a t)riiliant professional stafi^ consisting of 
Dr. H. H. Goocleve, as Professor of Anatomy, and Dr. W. B, 
Shaughnessy as Professor of Chemistry. Both these officers had 
made the respective sciences they v*^re 0 .p])ointed to teach their 
specialities, and were tlie first men in their respective departments. 
Tha college was opened on the 1st Jane, 1835, and was located 
in an old house in the rear of the Hindu College. Lord 
Auckland paid a visit to tiic colicgc on its removal to the present 
magnificient edifice. On that occasion Dr. Bra.nley delivered 
an impressive address to the pupils in the presence of his lord- 
sliip and adistingiiished assembly. But the doctor was not destined 
to continue liis la!)ours long for the institution placed under his 
fostering care. He died in January, 1837. This melancholy event 
was regarded as almost fatal to the rising c 'llcge. But Govern¬ 
ment wisely stepped in, and made a judicious arrangement by 
which the anticipated elfects of that event were obviated The 
office of superintendent was abolished, and the salary appropriated 
to new professorships. Mr. Egerton was appointed professor of 
surgery and clinical surgery, Mr. R. O’Shaughnessy, demonstrator 
of anatomy, and Dr. Wallich, superintendent of the botanic 
garden, ex-oj^icin professor of botany, Drs. Goodeve and 
Shaughnessy continuing their respective professorships as before. 
The professors further were formed into a council, and D tvid 
Hare, the apostle of native education, was appointed secretary 
to the college. The last appointment reflected great credit on 
the Educational Board and the Government, for a wiser measure 
could scarcely have been devised to strengthen and perpetuate 
the infant Medical Institution. The enthusiastic attachment, with 
which the native youth regarded Mr. Hare, served as a cement 
to its newly laid, but rudely shaken, foundation. It will be seen 
that the English system of education, in all its detail, was 
adopted in the Medical College. Anatomy by dissection wjw 
regarded as the basis of medical knowledge. Dissections were 
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introcliiceU by the mast ^radu:ij aud cautions slops under the 
personal supervision of Dr. Goodeve. The late Mudoosoodun 
Gooptii, rising above the prejudices of the age, was the first to 
handle the dissecting knife, and thereby showed the neerssity 
and importance of studying anatomy in the dissecting room. 
On the 17th October, 1S38, Government nominated 
Drs. Nicolson, Grant, Martin, and Steuart, a Committee for the 
examination of sucli senior students of the college, as were 
reported qualified for the charge of Moffussil Dispensaries. This 
Committee,,considering the great importance of the task imposed 
. upfm them in all its relative interests, and the grave responsi¬ 
bility, which the due perfortnance of it incurred, agreed in 
opinion,,^ that the examinations should be of a thoroughly 
searching aud strict cliaracter, not only in justice to the 
public, but to the students themselves and their teachers. The 
examination at the time commenced on the 30th October, 1838, 
and lasted seven days. The candidates were first led in the 
dissecting room, and made to demonsirate the parts in various 
sections of the subject; this in the opinion ol' the examiners 
they did most creditably. They then performed some surgical 
operations, and they were subjected toa strictly practical exumina- 
tion: their knowledge of the subjects being put to the severest 
possible test, with a 'result that was highly satisfactory. The 
Committee of Examiners unanimously came to decision to 
grant diplomas to Dwarkanauth Goo[)ta, Umachurn Set, and 
Rajkristo Mitter, as the first Hindus who had distinguished 
themselves by attempting to complete medical educltion upon 
enlightened principles. In their report to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment the Committee declares, that' the ordeal through which 
these young men have pasted is one of no common kind, and 
afibrds a very gratifying measure of capacity and acquirement. 
The result is such as to satisfy uo^that their average knowledge 
is of a very solid and well grounded character.* 

In compliance with the recommendation of the examiners a 
meeting was held in the theatre of tfie college for the purpose 
of conferring diplomas upon the four youiig men entitled to 
receive them. Sir Edward Ryan, as President of the general 
Committee of Public Instruction, presided on the occasion, and 
presented the graduates with their letters of qualification. 
After the ceremony was concluded Dr. John Grant read an 
impressive charge to the graduates. In welcoming them into 
the ranks of a liberal and honorable profession, he earnestly 
impr^tsed upon them, that althongh their preceptorial instruction 
hsd been concluded, they were entering upon tliat system of self 
education which the medical pr.ictitioncr must follow in the 
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scliool of experietioe. He urged them to cherish habits of obser¬ 
vation. He reminded them of the absolute necessity of moral 
courage to the medical man^ aud implored them never to leave 
that presence of mind^ iis they must in that case irretrievably 
commit themselves. He also reminded them of their manifold 
duties, and asked tliem to be ever diligent in fulfilling them. He 
begged that they would not give in to a weakness too common 
am »ng Bengallees, that of an unwillingness to quit Bengal itself 
or eveq Calcutta. He bade them not to be over-solicitous about 
rank and pay, but to recollect, that there are two kinds of rank, 
fictitious, or mechanical rank, and tliat which could only be con¬ 
ferred on man by the Almighty and the use he made of his own 
talents. He asked the n to be more s ilicitous about the latter, 
like Dr. Simon Nicholson, and to make him the model of' their 
conduct. At the conclusion of this telling address the prizes 
awarded by Baboo Dwarkanautli Tagore to successful students 
in the annual examinations, aud the Government Gold and 
Silver Medals, with certificates of proficiency, were distributed, 
and the ppoceedings were brought to a close by Sir Edwards Ryan 
according thanks to Baboo Dwarka Nauth for his enlightened 
liberality. 

One of the most disfiuguisbed of the first batch of diploma- 
men, who thns received their honors amid the admiration of a 
crowded assembly, has practically shown what cau ba-4one by 
adhering simply tx) private pra^ioe. The success which has 
attended the honest endeavours of Baboo Dvvarkanauth Goopto, 
, affords a lilferal fulfilment of the good advice of Dr. John Grant, 

We are not ignorant of the difficulties which this institution 
has had to contend with, and how they have been overcome by 
the tact and judgment of those entrusted with its management. 
We all know how steadily it has progressed and developed into 
the first medical school of India. At first education was conveyed 
in the Medical College in the English language as we have 
already said. In 1838, a secondary class was formed in Ordoo 
for the training of up-country young men as native doctors. 
Subsequently aimther additional class was opened, namely, the 
Bengallee class, to which instruction is conveyed through the 
medium of the vernacular language. Thus, there are now three 
grades of students educated in the college, namely, the primary 
or English class, the secondary or military class, and the third 
creat^ or Bengallee class. Into each of these grades young 
men of all creeds and colours and countries are admissible, and 
from them have gone forlii, from year to year, sub-assistant 
surgeons, native doctors, and graduates. 
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The Medical CoU^^ has thus been the nursery of our medical 
men. It has fed all the dispensaries in the Mofussil. Its 
alumni are also to be found in the army, in charge of jails^ in 
private practice, iu railway stations, on board steanaers and 
passenger ships, iu the employ of zemindars and planters, and 
in depots and shops. 

Among the services which the College has rendered is 
undoubtedly to be reckoned the spread of medical education. A 
second and a still greater is the creation of scientific habits—of 
those habits of analysis which roust be most importanl} in its 
effects on tlie national character and social life of the Hindus. 
The institution has become a puissant engine for the ameliora¬ 
tion of their condition. It has conclusively shown that Hindu 
youths are quite as capable of acquiring scientific truths as 
European youths. It has also satisfactorily demonstrated tliat 
prejudices most rooted may be overcome, when the power of 
knowledge is brought to bear on their overthrow. 

One of the most important events in the history of the 
College is the expedition of four students to England for 
education. It was conducted by Hr. H. H. Goodeve in a jmost 
admirable manner. He embarked with the students in his 
charge, in March, 1845. The courage and eniei prise of the 
young men who accompanied him are beyond all praise; they 
were entered on their arrival in London as pupils in the 
University College and * from .that ])(*riod their course was one 
uninterrupted course of triumph.' Hr. Chuckerbutty has proved 
the most distinguished member of that brave baad, and has 
shown to the inhabitants of the civilized world what Hindu* 
students can achieve, when pitted with the students of Europe 
in the fair field of intellectual competition. 

The system of medical instruction pursued in the Medical 
College, like other systems, has 'had its blots and imperfections. 
There have been times when it was at once too lax and too 
ftevere—^severe in its punishment of pupils of certain grades, 
but lax in supervision. The weak point of the system is that 
it does not exact a sufficient amount of general knowledge as the 
ground'work for the special studies cultivated in iHe college. 
It is‘ based on the false theory tjiat rudimentary knowledge is 
sufficient preparation for the the mastering of me4icine. We 
were present in 1B38, on the interesting occasion of the confer¬ 
ring ^ the diplomas upon the passed students, and we listened 
to the eloquent admonition of Hr. John Grant. We recollect 
Uie parental solicitude with which Hr. Grant, Sir Edward 
Byan, David Hare, and Dr* H. H. Gpodeve regarded this great 
experiment of enfranchising the Hindu mind from ignorance 
,aAa auperstition. We freely and clieerfdlly admit that the 
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College is no longer an experiment, but an aocomplishecl and 
benebueut triumph. But we maintain more in sorrow than in 
anger that the degree of enfranchisment of the Hindu mind 
effected this Institution is not complete, nor the measure of 
its success so full as could be wished. We attribute these 
shortcomings to the system, as we have already said, and we 
cannot resist the conclusion that it is too indulgent to idleness, 
or struggles ineffectually with it, and that consequently it sends 
nut along with some accomplished young men, a certain propor¬ 
tion of young persons of idle habits and empty and ancultivated 
minds. Ill-grounded in the principles of a sound training, 
taught in a foreign language after foreign modes and by foreign 
teachers, they find it difficult to master and to retain profitably 
the knowledge they have acquired, and more so to make it the 
basis to build up more knowledge. Sprung from the middle 
class, and often from the class below the middle class, they have 
little or no opportunity to keep fresh and in active operation 
their acquirements by conversation with Europeans in society. 
Many of our medical men are no doubt thoroughly competent 
to watch the phenomena of known diseases, and to combat them 
by known remedies, but the defects of their previous general 
education incapacitate them from being on the alert ‘ for new 
diseases, and for new remedies or modification of old remedies 
to meet the contingencies of shifting condition.^ In this 
respect they resemble those Moonsitfs and Sadder Araeens, who, 
though well versed in regulations and the Civil Procedure Code, 
are non-plussed when called upon to lay down the law in sepcial 
cases. Though well up in routine work, they find themselves 
at sea when the subjects they have to deal with are surrounded 
by difficulties and complex circumstances. Our sub-assistant 
surgeons,—especially those who are located in tlie Mofussil,— 
have it in their power to add to the general stock of our know* 
ledge in collateral branches of scientific observations, but bow 
very few of them have, for instance, brought their attainments in 
chemical analysis to bear on the investigation of the meteorologi¬ 
cal and agricultural conditions of their districts I The officer 
who has discovered aiit to be a substitute for quinine, is not a 
native but an European graduate. 

Again,, there are those among the graduates of the Medical 
College who look upon their profession merely in the light 
of a trade to make rupees by. We do not for a moment question 
their right to expect proper and liberal remuneration from the 
opulent and the well-to-do, but we certainly object to their 
converting ibeir. knowledge into an engine for fleecing the 
indigent and the distressed: We know of several living examples 

r 
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of large benevolence among the native as well as the European 
medical men, and we earnestly hope it may be more extensively 
emulated by the graduates of the Medical College. We have 
commented thus freely on the deficiencies of tlie native medical 
practitioners because we believe with every good doctor, that 
the safest and best way to cure a wound is to probe it to its 
bottom. We must know the source and magnitude of the evil 
before we can eradicate it. What is true of the physical, holds 
true also of the mental, organisation. 

We believe the Medical College, as respects its instructive staff, 
its hospitals, its dispensaries, its museums, and the number of 
patients who benefit by it, now equals many of the best and 
ancient schools of Europe. It affords the finest medical education 
in the technical sense of the word. Anatomy, the keystone of 
medicine, chemistry, and botany, which have thrown such a 
flood of light on it, first engage! the attention of the student. 
General anatomy and physiology, the theory and practice 
of medicine, the operative parts of medicine, surgery and 
midwifery, are then studied under special prefeseors. The 
actual application of these branches of medical science is 
pointed out in the wards of the hospitals, and constitutes 
the process of what is technically called Walking the Hospital, 

This training is excellent so far it goes, but to he effective, 
it pro-snjiposes, or must be at least accompanied by, a knowledge 
of the English Classics, and of the moral and mental sciences. 

The human economy consists of two distinct parts, namely, 
an organised body and a conscious mind, which aot and react 
on each •other in many and marvellous ways. Both tliose 
elements being liable to deviations from their normal or healthy 
conditions, a knowledge of the body and mind in the healthy 
exercise of their functions, constitutes the basis of medical 
science. It is on this foundatbn we would build up the medical 
education of the natives. The study of the mind in its healthy 
condition constitutes that department of philosophy which is 
called Psychology, and is supposed by some to be independent 
of medicine. But we believe that the consideration of its 
various phenomena^ intellectual and moral, should be included 
in the same departihent, of medical science that treats of the 
healthy phenomena of the corporal part of our system. ‘ There 
is' says Dr. Brown ' a physiology of the'* mind as there is a 
physiology of the body; a science which examines the pheno¬ 
mena of our spiritual part simply as phenomena, and from the 
order of their succession or other circumstances of analogy, 
arranges them in classes under certain general names; as in the 
physiology of our corporal part, we consider the phenomena of a 
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different kind, which the body exhibits, reduce all the diversities 
of these under the names of a few general functions.’ 
M. Auguste Comte says, no one is fit to be physician who does not 
study and understand the whole man moral as well as physical. 
He calls the existing race of physicians, Veterinaries, since they 
concern themselves with man only in his animal, and not in his 
human, character. We are convinced that a knowledge of the 
meutal and moral faculties is indispeusible to the physiologist, 
both from their intrinsic importance as parts of the constitution 
of man, and from the influence which they exercise on his bodily 
functions. It is also manifest that a knowledge uf the mind in 
its normal condition must be equally indispeusible to a proper 
understanding of the mental diseases, as is a knowledge of the 
body in its healthy state to the understanding of the ills it is 
heir to. It is therefore very necessary that our medical men 
should be impressed with the importance of acquiring such a 
knowledge of the intellectual and moral powers, as may serve as 
a substratum for the scientifle study and effective treatment of 
mental diseases. 

We are aware that the deficiencies of the general education of 
our medical students have lately attracted the attention of the 
proper authorities, and it has been wisely ruled hy them that 
none but a B. A. should be allowed to compete for the degree of 
M. D. Wc however, think, that a similar educational test 
should be established for all competitoi-s for medical diplomas. 
It is time that the extensiou of knowledge throughout 
the various classes of the native community should be kept 
pace with by the students of the Medical College. It is time 
that Literature and Mathematics, History and Philosophy, 
Moral and Mental sciences, should cease to be sealed Shastras to 
them, and that every subject not immediately connected with, 
professional proficiency should cease to he religiously eschewed. 

The medical science is not an exact but an essentially progres¬ 
sive science. The medical man, like other men, in several other 
departments of knowledge, must be a student for the whole period 
of his lifetime, for were he to live as long as Methusala, he would 
have still something to learn. Nature would still have something 
to reveal to him. But unfortunately the majority of the graduates 
of the Medical College appear to think that their education is 
ended, when they obtain their deplomas. This is a great mis¬ 
take. They must ever continue to be students. To stand still 
is to retrograde. It is when they leave the walls of the College, 
that the most important and practical part of their education 
commences. It is then that they should educate themselves in 
the observation and treaitment of diseases, and test and record 
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their observation. This country presents a vast field for such 
researches. We therefore trust that the graduates will find 
means of collecting, communicating, and publishing, the facts 
they may discover. What is want^ on their part is study and 
persistent exertion after leaving College. They should recollect 
that ‘ men are taught in tlie Colleges bub tried in the world.' 
They cannot rest on academic honors in the professional career. 
In the battle of life, in the rubbing of shoulder to shoulder, it is* 
the after performance that proves the man. 

In connection with the subject of medical education, we think 
it were greatly to be desired that the knowledge of medicine were 
not confined to those who mean to earn their livelihood by 
practising it as a profession, but that it formed a part of every 
acoomplislied native gentleman’s ordinary education. In the 
whole range of useful arts and sciences, there is perhaps scarcely 
one of which the native community are so ignorant and ill-in- 
formed as medicine. Elsewhere ignorance consists perhaps in the 
absence of knowledge. In this country it is accompanied by all 
sorts of errors. Her children have been taught every variety of 
falsehood and absurdity. Their passions and prejudices, their 
sympathies and antipathies, have been inflamed and excited in 
aid of every sort of quackery. We know hundreds of respect¬ 
able and educated natives who sufler dreadfully from this igno¬ 
rance. We daily meet with living and melancholy exarapl s of 
dysentery, of diarrhoea, of chronic dyspepsia, of asthma which 
an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of physiology 
might have obviated. There are in fact few natives of Bengal 
who are thoroughly well, or who enjoy genuine health. If the 
imperative necessity of taking daily exercise, of breathing pure 
air, feeding on wholesome food, and sleeping in a dry and healthy 
place, had been more generally understood and systematically 
acted upon, we should not have^een so many of them bringing 
their illndss on themselves—we should not have met with so 
many opulent Mullicks apd Munduls sitting on the eternal 
guddee, smoking the eternal hookah, chewing the eternal p^n, 
and eating the eternal greasy fish curry. But as the conditions of 
health cannot be conformed to, without a knowledge of the laws 
of health, we think it is of paramount importance to impart it 
not only in our colleges and high schools, but in the Mofussil 
village schools. Those laws are as Independent and invariable 
in their operation as the If^ws of the mind. We should not 
.. wish the Mofussil sehool-boy to pour over Dr. Graves’s lectures. 
We should not wish to introduce in the Mofussil Schools, Quains' 
Anatomy or Carpenter’s Physiology, but we assert that such a 
course of physiology as is absolutely necessary for the appreciation 
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of its fundamental principles, and tlieir bearing on daily con¬ 
duct, should be an important part of the curriculum of native 
education. It is impossible to estimate adequately the impor¬ 
tance of physical education to the people of this country. It 
is not only essential to the duration and enjoyment of life, 
but, without it, their mental culture cannot be effected. It is 
lamentable how much they have become enervated by their 
* systematic neglect of it. ^ ^ 

It is not only in a material but in a moral and religious point 
of view, that the study of the medical sciences is eminently bene- 
hcial. Their influence upon the mind is generous and ennobling. 
When we consider how elevating is the study of anatomy and 
physiology, and of the natural and physical sciences on which 
the healing art is based, how exalted are the ideas which these 
sciences ?oi>vey of the attributes of our Creator! The glorious 
organization of the human frame can never be the fortuitous 
aggregation of atoms brought together by blind chance, as 
taught by certain medical materialists, but affords the most 
indubitable evidence of the skill and power of a maker. 
^]What*, says the immortal Galen, Mf you see a couch, you 
infer it was made to lie upon; if a boat, that it was made 
for fle ting In, if a house, its doors, its windows, and the pro¬ 
portion f Its rooms, would lead you to infer that it was made for 
human habitation. Yet yon can look at man's eye, at man's 
heart, a^ n an's hand, even and believe these all chance work.' He 
Mien exclaims ' who this God may be, I know not, but unknown, 
I adore.' Yes in the self-moving, self-acting, self-sustaining, 
and self-renovating machinery within us, we recognize an 
Almighty and Omniscient mechanician. We see His Power and 
Wisdom, His Greatness and Goodness marvellously displayed 
in the miracles of the animal economy, in the circulation of blood 
by means of the arteries and veins, alternately communicating 
with the cavities^of the heart, in the generation of the animal 
heat in the body by the mixture of the respired oxygen with the 
carbon of the system, in the phenomena of the nervous system 
which maintain a mysterious connection between mind and 
matter, in the digestion of the food, its conversion into chyme 
by the gastric juice accreted by the walls of the stomach and 
its chyliiicatiou and assimilation with the blood in the germi¬ 
nation of the ovum, and in the formation, development, and 
maturation of the foetus in the uterus of the mother. 

* What is it but God, inspiring God, whose boundless spirit and 
‘^remitting energy pervades, adjusts, sustains, and agitates 
the whole?' 
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reeuUa jusqud noa joura, Paris, Firmin Didot Freres, 1862, 

18. Carnatic Chronology^ by Charles Philip Brown, late of 
the Madras Civil Service. London, Bernard Quaritch, 15, 
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Longmans’, 1865. 

I N the year 1725,* a small French squadron under the command 
of M. de Pardaillan, acting under the orders of the 
government of Pondichery, came to opposite the little town 

• The writer of this article desires here to rectify a mistake which 
occurred in an article entitled The Early French in India, which 
appeared in, the last number of this Review. It was stated at page 346 
of tliat nurabor, ‘ that the exact state of his ‘(Martin’s)' demise is not 
* accurately known, but it is believed to have .occurred in 1725.’ 
This statement was based mainly on the authority, of a biographical 
sketch of Franpois I^lartin in the Nouvelle Biographie Ginirale 
published in 1861. Th's sketch concludes thus: ‘in 1702, the Company 
established at Pondichery a superior Council of which it named him' 
(Rlsutin) President. When the traveller Luillier visited the colony in 
1722, and 1723, Martin was still living; but he died probably before 
1727,—the year in which the Company concluded with a Hindoo 
Prince a treaty in which he is not mentioned.’ The reference to the treaty 
intimates as plainly as words can intimate, that Martin was Governor of 
Pondichery when he died, and the first part of the quotation states boldly 
that his death ocouiTed subsequently to 1723. The reputation for accuracy 
which the Nouvelle Biographie Ginerale enjoys, was sufficient to induce 
the writer, in thS absence 6f any opposing testimony, to accept the state¬ 
ment regarding the dete of Martin’s, demise,—the more so, as- it appeared 
to him to receive indirect suj^ort from other authorities. 'The Abbe 
Guyon, for instance, in his Histoire des India Orientales states that 
Martin lived to see the settlement of Pondicdiery and all that depended 
upon it in a flourishing condition. Now, as the real prosperity of Pondi- 
chevy dates from the formation of the Perpetual Company of the Indies, 
this remark, coupled with the absence ot any reference to the succes¬ 
sors of Martin, appeared strongly confirmatory of the positive 
statement in the * Biographie Ginirale’ The first doubt was suggested, 
long after the article had been printed off, by the perusal of the 
*Menwire powr le Siewr thi&it is stated that Dupleix set 

out for Pondichery in 1720, and that, on his arrival there, probably the 
following year, ‘the Governor, of Pondichery was Monsieur Lenoir’. This 
was directly at Variance wi^"the statement regarding Martin in the *Bio^ 
gmphie G 4 nirale\ but it was supported by the writer of the article 
' Dupleix’ in the Na/tional Review, who had free access to the Ariel papers. 
But no other work to which it was possible to have access in this conntry 
threw any light on the subject. la this perplexity, the writer took the hold 
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of Maihi, just below Tellichery, on the Malabar coast, and 
summoned the place to surrender* The Governor refused. The 
situation of Maihi indeed seemed to place it out of all danger. 
On high giound rising* 4ap from the sea, and washed on its 
north side by a little river, iha entrance into which, as it 
ran into the sea, was closed by rocks for evei^.the smallest Wts, 
Maihi seemed to be able to bid defiance to any enemy 
who should attack it on the side of the sea. So at least 
thought the governor, and so, apparently, sikmed to think the 
Fretihh commodore, lie, at all events, was hesr^ting as to the 
course :lie should adopt under the circumstances, when the 
captain of one of his ships submitted to him a plan^^hich he 
be^ed he might be permitted to cany himself' into execution. 
The name of this captain was Bertrand Fran 9 ois Mahe de 
la Bourdonnais. 

As this is a name which will occupy considerable space in 
these pages,, it may be as well to take the earliest opportunity 
of describing who and vvbat manner of man this was, the earliest 
trace of whose action in the Indian seas we have just adverted 
to. La Bourdoniiais was born at St. Malo in 1699. When not 
ten years old he was entered as a common sailor on noard a 
merchant ship bound for the South Sea. Returning thence, 
he made, in 1T13, a second voyage to the East Indies, and to the 
Bliilippines. During this voyage, a Jesuit on board taught him 
mathematics. In 1716 and 1717, he made a third voyage to 
the North Sea, and in the following year a fourth to the Levant, 
In his twentieth year, he entered the service of the French 
India CSompany, as second lieutenant in a vessel bound to Surat, 
In 1722, he was promoted to be first lieutenant, and in that grade 
made a third voyage to the Indies,; He Decayed bis leisure 
hours during the' passage Out in composing a treatise on the 
masting of vessels. But he had an opportunity of shewing on 
the return voyage, that he was as daring in action as he was 
prompt an^ ready in suggestion. His vessel, th^‘.Fourdon, on 

step of appealing to the Governor of Pondichery.- The appeal was most 
promptly and' courteously replied to. The Governor, in the kindest 
manner, sent an extract from an historical document deposit^ in the 
archives of Pondicbery, in which the dates of the demise or resignation of the 
several Governors are recorded. From this' it appears, that Maitin died at 
an earlier date thsn that given in the article on the French in India, 

and that it is to his successor^, train^m ius school, ami especially to M. 
Lenoir, who became, fdT the fim time, Gd^eraor in 1721, mat the credit 
ascrib^ to Martin in page ^46 of that airticle is due. The moral of the narra¬ 
tive is not affected by the alteration. It was in the system established 
by Martin, ai d in the men trained in bis school, that the natives shewed the 
confideuce which was of such value to the settlement. 
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hat arrival off l&e Isle of Bourbon, was in a sinking and in 
want of every thing. No ship was in .height, and no aid was 
procurable from the island. In^f^his extremity, Iia Bourdonnau 
proceeded in one of the ship’s bc^ts to the Isle of ^anoe, to search 
there for a vessel^ render assifthce toHW>^Bo»r$o». His search 
was successful, and the B^qurbon was, by this daring exploit 
saved from destruction. 

LaBourdonna^.faad scarcely t^urned tof ranee, when he found 
himself under ordei^vtn return to the Indies as captain com¬ 
manding d frigidie. Tiering his previous voyages, he had ac^ired 
a knoudedge ..of navigation, of carpentering, of everytiung that 
related tb ithe cois^truction of a ship, and^gunnery. But in this, 
under the able instruction of M. Didier, an engineer in' the 
Royal Service, he devoted himself to engineering, and soon become 
a proficient in that science. On arriving at Pondiehery, he was 
attached to the iqundron of M. de Pardaillan, just starting for the 
conquest of Mailii. It is under the ordmrs of this commodore, 
hesitating re^rding the attack of the place, fhat we now find him. 

The plan which La Bourdon nais submitted to the commodore, 
was to land the troops bn a raft of his own designing, in order of 
battle, under cover of the fire of the squadron. He pressed also 
that he might be^ permitted to lead them himself. M. de 
Pardaillan, struck with the Ingenuity of the plan, and with 
energy and quickness of^decision evinced by the young officer, 
gave his consent to the scheme. It 'was carried out almost 
instantly. The raft was made, the troops were placed upon it, and, 
piloted by La Bourdonnais, were landed, with dry feet and almost 
in order of battle, at the foot of the high ground. This difficulty 
being surmounted, the place was stormed. As an acknowledgement 
of the skill and anterprisa of his young captain, the commodore, 
by a slight altasiation of the .letters which went to form the 
name of th^ captured town, transformed it from the Indian 
Maihi or Mahi into i^be French Mahd,*—the 'first name of 
La Bourdonn^. This new name not only took root, but 
it gradually effa^fi the recollection that the town had ever 
borne another.* .„ • ■ ^ 

The order of events, as they occurred at Pondiehery, will not 
allow us to proceed for the present with^the career of La Bour¬ 
donnais. Him, we shall meet ag^h, alittle later on the scene. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to advert to the proceedings of one 
whose influenca^.upon French ^ndia ’^jSS destined to be even 

* ' . .— '' — .. ..I . - 

a 'W’e are indebted to the Camatie Chronology of Mr. G. P» Brown, 
late Madras C. S. for the information regarding the origin oi the n a me 
* Mahd.* It was evidently nnknpwn to Mr. Mill, and equally so to tiie 
authors of the IniiaH Gazetteer*, 
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saoDd direct^ more commanding, more enduring;—^wKose briU 
liant genius all but completed the work which FraD 9 ois Martin 
had begun ;-*who was indebted for all that he did accomplish to 
his own unassisted energies; who owed his failure to cariy l^rough 
all his high-soaring dOsigns to that system of universal corruption, 
which, during the reign of Louis XV. consumed the very vitals of 
France, ruled in her palaces, and tainted all her public offices. We 
need scarcely say, that we advert to Joseph Fran 9 ois Dupleix. 

This illustrious statesman was born at Landrecies, in the 
province of Flandre, in 1697. His father was a wealthy farmer- 
general of taxes, and a director of the Company of the Indies. 
The young Dupleix displayed, at a very early age^ a strong 
passion fol* the exact sciences, and particularly for mathematics. 
To the mercantile lii^, to which his father had destined him, 
he shewed a decided a^rsion. To cure him, therefore, of his 
speculative habit of thongH^jand to plunge him at once into 
practical life, the old farmer-general sent the thoughtful and 
retiring student, thdfi just seventeen, to sea. The result cor¬ 
responded entirely to his hopes. Dupleix returned from voy¬ 
ages in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, cured of his love of 
abstract sciences, anxious to mix with the worlds eager 1,0 put 
in force theories he had fornied on the subject of commercial 
enterprise. It was in the power of the delighted father to 
comply at once with his wishes. Director of the Company of 
the Indies, and a man of no small importance in the direc¬ 
tion, he was able to nominate his son, then only twenty-three, 
to the second position at Foudichery. 'This was the office of 
First Councillor and Military Commissioner of the Superior 
Council. Dupleix joined his appointments in 1720, and at 
once began to put in force the theories which.^ had formed the 
subject of his speculations. He found the colonists absorbed 
by the contemplation and care*of the tradebetw^n Europe 
and Pondich^y. His idea was to develope and fo^r a coast¬ 
ing trade and inland traffic. He desired to <^en' out large 
schemes of commercial exchange at the various towns on the 
coast, and with the large cities in the interior. It did not 
seem sufficient to him, that Pondichery should be the exporter 
merely of her own manufactures and the manufactures of the 
count^ in Ihe immediate vidnity; he would make her the 
emponnm of the commerce of Southern India* The Govern¬ 
ment of Pondiche^ was rmt pecuniarily in a portion, at the ouU 
fet^ to embark in the undertaking, although the Governor, 
Lenoir, regarded its executipn as practicable,and even eminently, 
desirable. But this formed no bar to Ihe prosecution of 
the plan by Dupleix. On the contrary, private trading 
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being permitted bj the Company, he was glad of an oppor« 
^ tunity of shewing the European residents of Fondieher^, who 
were derks of the Company, how they might, by legttimate 
meansj^nrich themselves. Anything which could give them 
an independent position, would tend to give them a higher 
interest in the country and in the prosperity of the setidement. 
He himself did hot scruple to' set a bold example, and to embark 
his fortune in the trade. The,..results were such as he had 
anticipated. He speedily realised a very handspme return, and 
the knowledge of this had more effect than all his theories in 
inducing his fellow-countrymen to follow in his footsteps. 

Since the formation of the Perpetual .Company of* the Indies; 
the control of the directors in Paris over their agents in Fondi- 
nhery had become far more stringent and direct than it had 
been prior to 1720. Details were interfered with, regarding the 
proper management of which the Home Government could have 
no knowledge, and the most arbitrary, .nnd often ill-judged, 
orders, were issued. These orders led to i^lisunderstandings and 
dissensions, and it resulted from one of these, M. Lenoir being 
at the time Governor-General, that in the month of December 
1726,Dapleix was suspended from his office by order of the direc¬ 
tors. But, though offered a free passage to France, Dupleix 
determined to await in India the result of an appeal he at once pro¬ 
ceeded to make against that decision. At the end of nearly four 
years, the result he had striven for occurred. The sentence of 
suspension was removed, (30th September, 1730), and, as a com¬ 
pensation for the injustice he had suffered, he was appointed 
very soon after Intendant or Director of Chandernagore, a 
junior officer previously appointed by Lenoir being removed to 
make way for him. 

From the period of its first occupation in 1676, to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Iiitendantship, Chandernagore had, 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent pompany in Paris, it had been unable, pm*tly from 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to carry on any large commercial operations. 
Thetown, as we have seen, f had been fortified in 1688. Ledges, 
or commercial posts, dependent upon Chandernagore, had also 


* Inreoordmgtheeftrlyoareerof Dupleix, we have frilowed the acooust 
given in the National Beview, for OotoW, 1862. No. XXX,--an article 
which by the truth, the 0audour, and the boldness, vdth which it attacks 
pre-estabUshad opinion in order to rottore the r^utation of a mneh oalamm- 
ated matt, must be regsffded as one of the most valuable oontribatamu to 
Indian History whieh we present century has given nu. 
t Oaleutea Beviaw, No; LXXXIL Art 5 . 
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been established at Cossim Bazaar, Joogdia, Dacca, Balasore, 
and Patna. But their operations were of small extent. The 
long stint of money on the part of the Company of the Indies 
had bad, besides, a most pernicious effect upon the#eeTeral 
intendants and thmi subordinates. The stagnation attendant upon 
poverty had lasted so long that it had demoralised the commu¬ 
nity* The members of it had even come to regard.^stagnation as 
the natural order of things. It had thus deprived thW of energy, 
of enterprise, of all care for the future. The utmost extent of 
their efforts was limited to an endeavour to surmount a pressing 
emergency. That once accomplished, they relapsed at once 
•into the far nUnie mode of life that had become habitual to 
them. The place itself bore evidence to the same effect. It had 
a rained and forlorn appearance i its silent walls were over¬ 
grown with jangle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hooghly carried past it Eastern merchandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Chuttanutty into 
the substantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the landing places 
of Chandemagore were comparatively deserted. 

To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1731. But, 
decaying and lifeless though he found it, Dupleix regarded its 
situation with far other feelings than those of anxiety or 
dismay. He saw, almost at a glance, the capabilities of the 
place, and, conscious of his own abilities, having tried and 
prov^ at Pondicbery his ideas regarding the power of trade, 
he felt that the task of restoring Chandemagore, would, under 
his system, be comparatively easy. The office of Intendant 
had for him this great recommendation, that there was some¬ 
thing for a man to do, and he felt that he was the man 
to do it. Dittle time did he lose in deliberation. He at once 
set in action the large fort'uie be had accumulated, and 
induct^ .Pl'hers to join in the venture. He bought ships, 
freighted cargoes, opened communications with the interior, 
mttracted native merchants to the town. Chandemagore soon 
felt the effect of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates, 
whom be found there, recovering un^er the influence of his 
example from their supineness, begged to be idlowed to join 
in the trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some he advanced 
money, others he took into partnership, all he encouraged. 
He had not occupied the Intendantshipjfdnr years, when, in 
place of the half dozen country boats imidi, on^his arrival, 
were lying unemj^loyed at the landing-place, be had at sea 
thirty or forty ships, a dumber which increased before his 
daparture to seventy-two, engaged in conveying the monchmi- 
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due of Bengal, to Stoat, to Jeddo, to Mocha, to Bnesoni, and to 
China* Nor did he neglect the inland trade. He established 
commercial relations with some of the principal cities in the 
interioi^ and even opened oommanicatiuns with Iliibet. Under 
each a system, Chandernagore speedily recovered from its forlorn, 
condition. From having been the moat inconsiderable, it 
became, in a few years, the most important and flourishing of the 
European setUements in Bengal. Its revival caused the greatest 
satisfaction in France. The Government and the mrectors 
thoroughly appreciated the advantage of having at the head of 
the settlement, a man who had such confidence in hie own 
plans, and who cared so little for responsibility, that he nevei' 
hesitated to advance his own funds for public purposes, Uupleix 
was always ready to do this/whilst he traded at the same time 
on his own account. Thus it happened that his fortunes and the 
fortunes of Chandernagore grew up side by side. If his own 
gains were great, a comparison of the Chandernagore of 1741 
with the Chandernagore of 1781, would have shewn that the 
^ains of the dependency which he governed were certainly not 
in smaller proportion. 

But before we can record the close of this most successful 
administration, it is necessary that we should refbr to other 
events which were influencing the course of French policy at 
Pondichery. 

M. Lenoir, whose second administration of Pondichery, and 
its dependencies had lasted nine-years, was succeeded as Gover* 
nor-General on the 19th Septembfer, 1735, by M. Bendit Dumas, 
then Governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon. Up to 
this period, since the death of Francois Martin, the relative posi¬ 
tion of Pondichery to the native chieftians in the neighbour¬ 
hood had but little varied. But with the advent of M. Dumas 
came the commencement of a new order of things, in no way 
attributable indeed to the character of that gentleman^ b^t the 
consequence ratlier of the character of the events of which the 
province of the Carnatic was about to become the scene. It is 
liherefore necessary that we should record the events of the 
government of M. Dumias with some minuteness. 

M. Dumas h^ been a servant of the old Company of the 
Indies. He had entered the service at the age of seventeen, in 
the year 1718, and^had proceeded direct to Pondichery. Here 
he displayed so much, ability and aptitude, that, five years* latmr, 
he was made a mem^ of the Suprems Council, and| In June 
1721, Attorn^ General. Tranmerred thence to the Isles of 
France and Boorhostas a member of the Supreme Government, 
and filling there in tnm the offices of Gene^ Director lor the 
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Company of the Indies, and of President of the Supreme Conn- 
oil, be was finally appointed Governor of those islands. This 
position he held till 1735, when he was appointed to succeed 
M. lienoir as Governor General of the French possessions in 
the Indies.^ The new governor was a shrewd, calculating, 
prudent man,—one not given to risk much without having 
in view a very tangible result; brave, resolute, jealous 
of the honour of France, thoroughly acquainted with native 
ways, holding fast by the traditions of Francois Martin, 
a lover of peace, and anxious, above all, to extend the French ter^ 
ritories in India by smooth means. 

M. Dumas, it may be imagined, was just the man to carry out 
a mild an^ peaceful policy. Certainly under his sway Pondi- 
chery lost nothing of its attractiveness to the independent native 
rulers. Indeed, almost immediately after his accession to office, 
a circumstance occurred which served to knit, even more closely, 
the bonds of friendship that existed between the French and the 
most powerful of their neighbours,—Dost Ali Khan, Nawab of 
the Carnatic. 

lu 1733, Sadutoolla Khan, Nawab of the Carnatic, one of 
the most* enlightened native noblemen of that period, died. His 
nephew and nearest of kin, Dost Ali, at once assumed the vacant 
dignity, without however obtaining the sanction of his imme* 
diate superior, the Viceroy of the Dekkan. It may have been 
partly on that account that Dost Ali showed very early a dis¬ 
position to lean upon European support, and it was not long 
before he established very intimate relations with the courteous, 
hospitable, and friendly people who had established themselves 
at Pondichery. With M. Dumas, in particular, he formed 
an intimate friendship. Dumas, anxious to turn this to the 
advantage of the settlement, pressed upon Dost Ali the ad¬ 
visability of procuring for him the permission to coin money,— 
a permission which had been granted to the English, but, 
by them, after a short trial, neglected. The Nawab forwarded 
the request with his own strong recommendations to Delhi, 
and he succeeded, at the end of 1736, in procuring a Firman 
issued by Mahomed Shah, and addressed to the Nawab of 
Arcot, authorising the coinage by ihe French of the current coin 
of the realm, in gold and silver, bearing, on one side, the 


w 

. * The teqeant of the previotie serTioes of Hh Donuui is tahen hum the 
Lettera Patent issued by Iiouis XV., dated the 4 th September, I743, 
eoi^ming the ennobHog of M« Dunus, on th^ooession of hU rebm 
to Fmaoe. ^ 
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stamp of the Moguls and^ on the other, the name of place at 
which it was coined.* 

The adyantages which the French derived from this permission 
were very great indeed. The reputation of the Indo-French 
money became in a short time so great, that it was the cause 
of establishing a very profitable trade in bullion. But, in 
addition, the. actual profits were large. The annual amount 
struck off did not fall short of five or six millions of rupees,f 
and the profits on the coining of this amount were considered' 
equal to an income of 200,000 rupees annuallya very great 
consideration in a settlement, which, like that of Pondichery, 
was left almost to shift for itself by the directors in Europe.^ 

But the intimacy with Dost Ali was productive of more impor¬ 
tant results. Dost Ali had two sons, of whom the eldest was 
Sufdur Ali, and several daughters, one of whom was married to 
his nephew, Mortiz Ali, and another to a more distant relation, 
Chanda Sahib. Of these, Sufder Ali, whilst he did not alto¬ 
gether share hb father’s liking for the French, had a very great 
respect for their power, and especially for the fortifications of 
Pondichery; Chunda Sahib, on the other hand, carried his admi¬ 
ration for the foreigners to a very high pitch. Alone, perhaps 
amongst his countrymen, he understood them. Born hipself 
without wealth, but possessing great capacity, considerable 
energy, and unbounded ambition; brought, moreover, by his 
marriage with the daughter of Dost Ali, into a position, in 
which, whibt he dared openly aspire to nothing he might 
secretly hope for almost anything; yet possessing but a small 
personal following, and being ever in the presence of relatives 
whose claims and whose power were superior, and whose ambition 
was equal, to bis own; he had been for a long time sensible that 
he must look for support beyond the circle of his own family. 
The position of the French h^ early attracted him. He appears 

* The followit^ b a translatioa of an extract from the letter addressed on 
thu occasion by Dost Ali to M. Dnmas. *The reputatioa you has« acquired 

* of being a true and faithful friend is known everywWe. In the view, 
'therefore, to gain your friendship, 1 grant yon permission to coin rupees at 
'Pondiohevy ofthe coini^ of Axwt, conformably to the Pnrwanah which 

* I send you.' 

t The French rupee was a little broader than an English shilling, and 
very much thicker. In point of fineness it was snperior to the English 
standard. ^ The gold coin was called the * Pagoda,* equal in value to iwnt 
nine shillingi. Three hnndmd and twenty rnpees were considered equal 
to one hwdred Paffodas; heniro an Indos>French rupee waa worth more man 
two* ahiUtnge and nine pence. 

t As. Or reward fbr the ssieoess of^hii negotiations in thu matter, M. 
Damas Was made Knight of the Order of’St. Miohel, and r^vtd Patent- 
Letters of nobility. 
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even then to have detected their latent desire to increase thdur 
territory. It is certain^ at all events, that he took the first 
opportunity to proffer his aid to brin^ fresh lands under their 
rate. Thai he did this with the view to obtain for himself 
French support is scarcely to be doubted. Ever since his 
connexion with Dost Ali, he, of all the native allies of M. 
Dumas, had been the most frequent visitor at Poiidichery, and 
had attracted, more than any other, the personal regards of the 
high officials in that city. 

It had happened that at the end of the year 1735, the 
Hindoo Raja of Tricliinopoly had died without issue. A 
contest for power immediately arose between his widow, the 
Banee, and a relation of the deceased prince.. In her distress, the 
Banee appealed to Dost AH for assistance. The opportunity 
was too tempting to be foregone. Dost Ali despatched a force, 
of which his son Sufder Ali was the nominal, his son-in-law 
Chunda Sahib the real, commander, to take possession of the 
disputed territories. The kingdom was soon over-run; the 
capital alone bade defiance to the invaders. Of this, however, 
Chanda Sahib obtained possession 26th April, 1736, on taking an 
oath,* that his troops should be employed only in the service of 
the ^nee. But he kept this oath only until Trinchinopoly was in 
his power; he then imprisoned the Eanee, and being invested 
by Sufder-Ali, who returned to Arcot, iwith plenary powers, 
he assumed the government, as Lieutenant for his father-in-law. 
While m that position he continued to maintain intimate rela¬ 
tions with the French. 

Adjoining Trinchinopoly, lying between it and the Coroman- 
del Coast, lay the Hindoo kingdom of Tanjore. This was 
bounded on the, north side by the river Coleropn, which' falls 
into the sea about thirty miles below Pondichery. Tanjore, one 
of the conquests of Shahjee, fatdbr of the famous ^vajee, had 
been bestowed in perpetuity by the latter on his brother 
Venkajee^ Yenkajee was succeeded by his son Tookajee. 
This latter, dying in the month of February, 1733, left behind 
behind him three sbns-—Baba Sahib and Sahoojee, legiti¬ 
mate, the third, Pertab Singh, the ofibp^ng of a concubine. 
Baba Sahib succeeded to the sovemignty, but died, the same 
year, without issue. After a shmrt interregnum, during which 

__- . II — .. . . - — .—. ——— 

• Orme atates that the people, of the ooantry bdieved that the Banee had 
in love withOhnnda Sahib {bat the etoary iaimprobable. OhondaSahib 
may have oonaidered bimadf free from the reeponeibilHy of the 
beeanu be bad taken it upon a biiok matead o£ npmi the Korao,—the brick 
bHrioir been wrap]^ up in the uaoal eovertug of the Koran— Cal 
eutta Etrviete, No. Ixzr. Art. iv. . 
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Seid Khan^ the Mahomedan commandant of Tanjore, raised two 
candidates only to cause them immediately to disappear,—the 
surviving legitimate son, Sahoojee, obtained possession of power. 
But in a very short time Seid Khan brought forward Sidoojee, 
a pretended cousin of Sahoojee, and endeavoured to effect a 
revolution in his favour. Suddenly collecting their friends they 
seized on the palace and on the strong places in Tanjore. Sahoo- 
jee had barely time to save himself on hotsebaels.. Accompanied 
by a few friends, he passed the Coleroon, and took refuge in the 
pagoda, Chillumbrum, a very strongly fortified position about 
six miles north of the Coleroon, and only twenty-four distant 
from Pondichery. Prom this place Sahoojee opened negotiations 
with M. Dumas. He offered to make over to the Prench the 
town of Karical, and the fort of Kircan Gui ree, ten villages in 
the country adjacent, and all the lands depending upon them, if 
M. Dumas would afford him material aid in tl»e recovery of 
Tanjore. The offer was the most tempting that could have been 
made. TK? French had been long engaged in endeavouring to 
effect an arrangement which would secure to them a footing in 
the kingdom of Tanjore, hut up to that time they had been 
thwarted by the jealousy of the Dutch at Negapatam, a settle¬ 
ment a few miles south of Karical. Now, however, all that 
they desired was off^ed to them. The risk was but little, 
for they had but to supply one of the contending parties 
with material aid to ensure an easy victory. M. Dumas did 
not hesitate. He at once entered into an engagement with 
the envoys of Sahoojee, by which he bound himself to supply 
that prince with a lakh of rupees in silver, -to furnish him 
with arms, gun-powder, and other warlike stores, and to 
render him stll other assistance in his power. In re¬ 
turn for this engagement, Sahpojee sent him a formal cession 
of the town of ]l^ricai, of the fort of Kircan Gurree on the 
river Karical, of the ten villages, and of the lands dependent 
upon them. In pursuance of this engagement, M. Dumas 
despatched two ships of war, the Bourbon of sixty guns, and 
the Bt, Qeran of forty, with troops, artillery, and warlike stores, 
to take possession of Karical, and to afford the promised assis¬ 
tance. These ships anchored bofore Karical in the month of 
August of that year (17,38). 

Meanwhile Sahoojee had been using other methods more 
congenial to him than force. By dint of bribes and promises 
he had gained over the principal nobility of Tanjore, and 
amongst them the all powerful Seid. A plan of operations was 
agreed upon in pursuance of which, the usurper, Sidoojee, was 
suddenly seized in his palace. Intelligence of this was at once 
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despatched to Chillumbrun), and Sahoojee immediately mounting 
his horse, returned in triumph to Tanjore. 

This was the intelligence that greeted 1;he captains of the 
Fourlon and the 8t. Geratty wlien they anchored in the roads of 
Kacical. It was accompanied by an intimation that the French 
succours were pot wanted; tliat Karioal was occupiqjd by 
between three and four thousand troops under Khan Sahib, a 
trusted ojfficer of Salioojjee; and that any attempt to land would 
be considered a& a hostile act, and would be met accordingly. 
In consequence of this intimation the senior French captain 
determined to suspend action pending instructions from Pondi- 
chery. 

But whilst Sahoojee had transmitted instructions of the nature 
we have recorded to Karical, he had written ip a somewhat 
different strain to M. Dumas. To him ho declared his perfect 
willingness to surrender Karical, but the impossibility of doing 
so immediately. Ho was, he said, scarcely secure in his own 
capital, and he was threatened at the same time •by Clmnda 
Sahib from Triuohinopoly. He pointed out the impossibility’of 
surrendering, under such circumstances, resources '”hich were 
essential to bis safety. 

These excuses, plausible thoiigli they were, did not deceive 
M. Dumas. Yet there can be no doubt that the slipping 
from bis grasp of this much covetetl place just at the moment 
bis hand wr^g closing upon it, was the cause of great mortifi¬ 
cation and annoyance. He was well aware, at the same time, 
that with the Ibree iu the two ships of wa.r before Karical, it 
would have been easy to take possession of the place, and that, 
to a less prudent man, would have been a very great temp¬ 
tation. But M. Dumas’ groat characteristic was prudence. He 
wonld not risk, even for so great a prize, the character gained 
by the French as a non-aggressive nation* preferred to 
wait for the opportunity .which he felt stire^ would, sooner or 
later, present itself, satisfied that he bad made a .great step in 
advance in having secured from the king of Tdnjore the legal 
cession of Karical and its.depuidencies. He therefore recalled the 
chips to Pondichery. 

The opportunity lie waited; for soon came. No sooner did 
the intelligence reach Chunda Sahib tb^ Raja Sahoojee had 
refused to fulfill his engagement regarding Karical, than it seem¬ 
ed to that astute prince tlrnt the moment had arrived for him to 
cement bis alliance with the French. He accordingly wrote to 
Dumas, informing him that he was at war with Sahoojee, 
aad o^ering to march his own troops upon Karical, to conquer it, 
and to naakn it over in full sovereignty, to the French. From 
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them he asked no assistance: be would employ, he said, none 
but his own soldiers. 

Chuttda Sahib, it will be recollected, was sonjn-law of Dost 
Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, and feudal lord oT the territory to 
the north of the French possessions; he himself, as Dost Ali's 
lieutenant, held the country on the south-west; that oh the 
south-east alone was held by the Kaja of Tanjore. It was 
clear then that CUunda Sahib's offer to conquer a portion of 
that Raja’s possessions involved no risk totlie French ; it did not 
even invoke the suspieion of a greed for territorial extension. 
It was the of a powerful Indian potentate to compel a 

weaker ruler to adhere to his agreement. M. Dumas then 
violated no principle of, his predecessors' policy by accepting 
that offer. This he did almost as soon as it was made. 

No sooner had Chunda Sahib received this permission to 
act, than he detached four thousand horse, commanded by 
Francisco Pereira, a Sfianiard in his service, but who was entirely 
attached to French interests, to Karical. The Tanjore forces 
receded at their approach, and Pereira arrived at Karical, the 
6th February, 1789, without meeting with any opposition. He 
found, however, the forfe of ICircan Ourree, on the river Karical, 
and about a mile and a half from the town, occupied by about 
four hundred Tanjoreans. He immediately attacked this fort, and 
stormed it the same day. He then hastened with the news to 
Pondiclieiy. M. Dumas, delighted with the prompt success, 
at once equipped a small vessel of an 4iuiidrcd and fifty tons 
burden, and despatched her with all the troops and stores she 
could carry to Karjeal,—Pereira accompanying them. They 
reached their destijiation in four and twenty iiours, when Kari¬ 
cal, the fort of Kircan Gurree, and the adjacent territory, 
previously ceded by Sahoojee, were made over to the French by 
Pereira. This cession bears date the l lfch February, 1739. A 
few days later, on receiving an account of the French occupa¬ 
tion, M. Dumas despatched to Karical'a ship of war, laden with 
everything necesgary to place the settlement in a* state of ^ 
security.* 

The effect of tlie?c forcible njeasures upon Ruja Sahoojee 
was such as might hdive been ^pected from a man of his weak 
and unmanly nature. It compbtely overawed him. .He at 
once sent messages to Pondiohery, casting all the blame of iiis 
previous hostile conduct on the evil counsels of the Dutch at 
Negapatam; stating that he had always intended to cede the 

♦FaU details of these occurrences are ^iveti in Guyon’s " liistmre des Indes 
OrienteUes,'* and in the “ Memoirs parUoutiers sur V acquisition de Karical* 
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territory at the proper time; and professing his readiness now 
to execute in full the treaty of Cbillumbrnm. As a proof of 
his sincerity, he«sent at the same time two instruments, dated 
the Sdth April, 1739, one of which cofitained a ratification of 
the former treaty, and the other, an order to the inhabitants of 
the districts he had yielded, to acknowledge and obey the French 
in future as tlieir masters. It is probabli that the complaisance 
of Sahoojee in this matter was quickened by the fact that one 
of the clauses of the treaty of Chillurnbrum contained a stipu¬ 
lation for the payment to him of an hundred thousand rupees,— 
a stipulation which the French, now in possession, might, 
according to oriental notions, have been inclined to evade. 
Before, however, his propositions reached Pondichery, a domestic 
revolution hurled Sahoojee from his throne. But his successor and 
half-brother, Pertab Singh, not only confirmed toe agreement 
of Chillurnbrum, but added to it a greater extent of territory. 
In a personal interview he held with M. l)umas in the beginning 
of the year 1741, Pertab Singh even recommended him to fortily 
the towns in his new possessions. From this date^ the district 
of Kurical may be regarded as an integral portion of the French 
possessions in India.* 

But meanwhile events of groat impoi'tance had occurred. 
The Mahotnedan conquests in the south of India had roused 
the jealousy of the Mahrattas, and an army of 50,000t men 
of these famous warriors had assembled under the orders of 
Kagoojee Bhonsla,—^^sefving under whom, his first campaign, 
was tlie afterwards famous Mooraree Rao,—and had marched 
eastward wii»h the avowed intention of plundering the long 
uiitouciied Carnatic. But Dost AH was not prepared to grant 
them an easy ingress. Learning, towards the end of 1739, 
that they were a|»proaching by the Dainalcherry pass, situated 
to the north ol the river Poiie, -he at once occupied that strong 
position with tlie only troops at his cHsposal,- amounting to 
aiiout 10,000 men, and sent pressing orders to his son, Sufder 

«i . . 

* Tlie ceded districts consisted of the town of Karical. the fortress of 
Kircaii Gurree, ten villaffes on the sea coast, and a tract of coautry fifteen 
or sixteen miles in extent, very ‘Ceiiile in rice, and producing also ootton 
and indigo, inhabited by ten or twelve thousand. people, and yielding a 
yearly rent of t^ tbousaud ^pa^dw, equal to about ^£4,500, sterling. 
The town of Kari^, at the time of cession, contained 638 houses of stone 
and brick, and upwards of 5000 inhabitants. The fortress of Kircan Gurree 
was about gunshot distauce from Karical. Both are on the river Karical, a 
branch of the Ooleroon, navigable for vessels of about Zoo tons burden. 
Karical is 75 miles south of Pondichery and la miles north of Negapatam. 

t Grant l)uff,— Histoiy of the Mahrattas.—Captain Duff took the num¬ 
bers from Mahratta manuscripts ; they differ somewhat irom those given 
by Oruie and other writers. 
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Ali, and to his son-iu-law, Chunda Sahib, to hasten to his 
assistance. lint both Siifder Ali and Chanda Sahib were 
prosecuting tiieir conquests in the south of I||dia, and though 
they professed their reldiness to obey the summons they had 
received, tliey moved, especially Chunda 6ahib, with slow and 
unwilling steps. Before they could arrive, the Mahrattas 
had approached the pass. This, as the most important, was 
held by Dost Ali in person, but there was a gorge, or opening, 
to the south of his position, the defence of which he had 
entrusted to one ol his commanders, a Hindoo. This latter 
allowed himself to be seduced from his allegiance by appeals to 
his Hindiloism, and permitted the Mahratta Army to march 
through the gorge he was guarding on tlie night of the 19th 
May. The Mahrattas, thus secure of their prey, moved swiftly 
at daybreak next morning on tlie rear of the position occupied 
by Dost Ali. This chieftain, noticing the approach of cavalry, 
imagined that his son, Suider Ali, had arrived to reinforce him, 
and he was only undeceived when their movements indicated 
undisguised hostility. Driven to bay, however, he determined 
to sell his life dearly. The battle which ensued, was, notwith¬ 
standing the disparity of numbers, contested most desperately, 
and it only terminated when Dost Ali himself and his second 
son, Hassan Ali, lay dead upon the field, and bis first minister, 
Meer Assad, had been taken prisoner. Almost all the principal 
officers were killed or trodden under foot by elephants, and the 
slaughter was unprecedented even in that age. No route could 
have been more complete. 

The account of this defeat, spread dismay and consternation 
in the Carnatic. Sufder Ali, the son of the deceased Nawab, 
received the news when he had advanced as far as Arcot: 
he immediately, for greater security, moved at the head of his 
forces to Vellore, which was better fortified, there to wait the 
course of events. Chunda Sahib, more dilatory, had not moved 
beyond the boundary of his satrapy. The intelligence he received 
determined him to remain within it, and to place its chief city 
in the best possible state of defence. He -returned therefore to 
Trichinopoly. 

On one important matter, however, the two brothers-in-law 
acted as though they had been inspired by one brain. Begard- 
ing the result of the contest with tlie Mahrattas as extremely 
uncertain, they bethouglit them of the protection which the 
fortifications of Poudichery plight be able to offer, and they 
determined to consign, the one hie father’s family, the other his 
own, with all the valuables that could be lightly carried, to the 
couitesv of M. Dumas. 
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That gontleman found himself placed by the result of the battle^ 
in very much the same position, as that in which M. Martin had 
found himself aftip the defeat of Shere Khan Lodi by Sevajee. 
On that occasion, as on this, the Mahll;attas had completely 
defeated the actual •rulers of the country,—^the allies and 
protectors of the French. The only difference Was, and it 
was a very material difference, that the Pondichery governed 
by M. Dumas was fhr more capable of offering an effective 
resistance than the iiifunt city under the rule of Frangois Martin. 
M. Durans, however, notwithstanding his confidence in the 
defences of Pondichery, was very well aware of the difficulties 
of liis position, and he prepared to act with bis usual prudence 
and judgment. He greatly strengthened, with all the means at 
his disposal, the west defences of the place. For fifteen days 
carts and beasts of burden were seen pouring into Pondichery 
laden with grain and other stores. M. Dumas superintended 
himself all the arrangements of procuring and storing grain, 
and of ordering the defences!. No point was neglected; his 
industry was untiring. At the same time, the natives of the 
surrounding country, who had anything to lose, poured iu in vast 
numbers, bringing with them their stores and viduables. But 
other and greater guests were approaching. On the 25tli of 
May, five days after the battle, whilst the preparations we liave 
above alluded to were still progressing, a grand cortege was seen 
moving towards Pondichery. This proved to be the widow of 
Dost Ali Khan, with hor children, her dependents, her jewels 
and other property, under the escort of a large body of cavalry. 
Arriving before the walls, she at once sent a message to the 
Governor, praying for admission into the city. 

None knew better than IM. Dumas, that if anything would most 
certainly draw down upon himself the power of the Mahrattas, and 
would infallibly -induce tliem to n^ove upon Pondichery, it would 
be the knowledge of the fact that the city contained vvithin its 
walls the most valuable property of the late Nawab. It is certain 
that under any eireumstancos, the chivalrous feelings natural 
to a real man, would have incited him to throw wide open the gates 
to one who was not only a woman, hut a woman in distress. But 
there was no occasion for him to act from mere feeling. It was 
preferable in his* eyes to run the risk of bringing the Mahrattas 
upon Pondichery, than to undergo the certainty of being 
dishonoured and contemned throughout India. Sufder Ali also 
was still unsubdued, and the refusal to admit his mother would 
undoubtedly make an enemy of one, who had even then the best 
chance of becoming the feudal lord of the country about Pon¬ 
dichery. However, before replying to the request of the widow 
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of Dost All} M. Dumas summoned a Council. He told the 
members that} in his opinion} honour} gratitudC} humanity} and 
policy, all pointed to the admission; he added his reasons, 
pointed out the risks, and then asked for their opinion. The 
Council approved his arguments, and a decision was at once 
arrived at to admit the'cavalcade. 

This was done with great state and ceremony. The garrison 
was placed under arms, the ramparts were manned. The 
' governor himself in a magnificent palanquin, and followed by 
his horse and foot guards, went down to the Valdaour gate. 
The gate was then thrown open. Immediately there entered, 
the widow of the Nawab, her daughters and relations, in twenty- 
two palanquins, followed by fifteen hundred cavalry, eight 
elephants, three hundred camels, two hundred bullock-carts, and 
two thousand beasts of burden. The entrance of the principal 
personage was saluted by a discharge of cannon from the ram¬ 
parts, and she was conducted by M. Dumas in person to the 
apartments he had provided her.* A similar hospitable reception 
was accorded a few days later to the wife and son of Chunda 
Saliib.t Meanwhile the Mahrattas, taking advantage of their 
victory, had marched upon Arcot, and had taken it without opposi- 
tlou. Thence ^Iso they sent detachments to pillage the country. 
But though the devastation they caused was ruinous and often 
wanton, their actual receipts fell far short of their expectations. 
The inhabitants of the Carnatic had taken advantage of the hrsb 
rumours of war to remove all their valuables into fortified places. 
Some had fled to Madras, some to Vellore, some to Pondichery. 
The consequence was, that though the Mahrattas gleaned every 
blade of grass, there was hut little else to gather, and they were 
beginning to feel, that looking at it with the eyes of marauders, 
the campaign had been a failure. 

That was a frame of mind which would willingly have 
listened to ofiers of payment for retiring from so barren and 
desolated a country, and such offers they did receive at the 
proper time. They h^d liberated Meer Assud, first minister of 
the deceased Dost AU, ‘ and he, betaking himself to Vellore, 
prevailed upon his new master to make proposals of peace to the 
invader. Meer Assud was a hitter enemy of Chunda Sahib, 
and he had succeeded in imbuing the mind of Sufder Ali with 


• These details are taken from the extracts from the archives of Pondi¬ 
chery given verbatim in the Abb^ Guyon’s work, already refeiTed to. 

t Ome states (Yol. I., Book L, page 43) that the wife of Sufder Ali also 
took refuge in Pondichery, but it appears from the correspondence of 
M. Pumas with the Mahrattas that she joined her husband at Vellore. 
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suspicions as to the designs of his brother-in-law. He had 
easily convinced him also that the sacrifice of Chunda Sahib 
would lighten the conditions likely to be imposed upon himself. 
This being agreed uj)on as a basisj negotia'tions were opened, 
and after a short interval, a treaty was signed in the month of 
August 1740, by which it was arranged that Sufder Ali should 
be recognised as Nawab of the Carnatic in place of his father; 
that he should pay by instalments ten millions of rupees to the 
Mahrattas; that he should join !iis troops to tliose of the 
Mahrattas to drive Chunda Sahib from Arcot; and that all the 
Hindoo princes on the Coromandel coast should be reinstated 
in possession of the places they held prior to 1736. The two 
last articles, however, were kept secret, and tlie better to prevent 
their existence being suspected, the Mahrattas at once retired 
from the Carnatic. 

Some information however, regarding the secret clauses of this 
treaty reached M. Dumas, and he did not fail to take advantage 
of it. He had already been threatened by Ragojee Bhonsla, 
and a correspondence, not tending at all to accommodate matters, 
had ensued between them. He had been asked to pay tribute, 
and he had refused; he had been called upon to give up the 
wife and son of Chunda Sahib with their treasures, he had replied 
that all the French in India would die first; Pondichery had 
been threatened with the fate of Bassein, then recently captured 
by the Mahrattas from the Portuguese, he had answered that 
if the Bhonsla came against Pondichery, he would try to deserve 
his esteem by successfully defending it * In this state of the 

• The following are extracts from the correspondence between Ragojee 
Bhonsla and M. Dumas; From Rj^jojee Bhonsla. ‘ Forty years have 

* elapsed since our sovereign gave j^ou permission to establish yourselves 

* at Pondichery; nevertheless since ou:^ army has arrived in these parts, 1 

* have not received a single letter from you. 

‘ Our sovei'eign, persuaded that you were deserving of his friendship, 

* that the French were people of their word, who would never fail in their 

* engagements towards him, made over to you a considerable territory. 

* You agreed to pay an annual tribute, which you never have paid. At 

* last, after a considerable time, the army of the Mahrattas has arrived in 

* these districts. It has. beaten the Mussulmans, puffed up with pride, and 

* forced them to pay tribute. We need not tell you this news. We have now 

* orders from the Maharajh to take possession of the fortresses of Trinchino- 

* poly and Ginger, and to put garrisons in them. We have also orders to collect 

* the tribute due from the Rnropean towns on the sea coast. I am obliged to 

* obey these orders. When wa oonsider your conduct, and the manner in 

* which the Icing has fevoured you, in allowing you to establish your- 
' solves in his territory, I cannot hinder myself from saying that you are 
’ wrong not paying thi? tribute. We had consideration foi^you,and you 
‘ have acied against us. You have given refjigo to the Moguls in your town. 

‘ VV»! that well done ? Again, Chunda Sahib has left, under your protection. 
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correspondence, tUe intimation ho had received regarding the 
secret clauses was of great Importance. He continued, with the 
same ardour, the repair of the fortifications at the same time 
that new ones Were ^eoted. He formed a body of European 
infantry 1,200 in number, and supplemented them by four or 
five thousand Mahomedans, whom he armed and drilled in the 
European fashion,—the germ of the Sepoy army,—and who 
were found most useful in performing the-routine duties of the 
garrison. He brought into the town also, all the crews of the 
ships in the roads, and exercised them in the various operations 
of land warfare. Stores of all sorts he likewise continued to 
accumulate. 

* the treasure chests of Trinchinopoly and of Taniore,—the preoious 

* stones, elephants, horses, and other things of which he possessed him* 

* self in those kingdoms, as well as his family,—was that, loo, well-done f 

* If you wish that we should bo friends, you must give up this treasure, 

* these jewels, these horses, these elephanis, as well as the wife and son of 

* Ohnnda Sahib. I send my cavalry to whom you can make them over. 
' If you decline to do so, we shall be compelled to force you to it, as well as 
‘ to the payment of the tribute which you have kept back for forty years. 

* Yoa know how we have treated the town of Bassein. My army is very 

* numerous, and it wants money for its expenses. If you do not act in 

* conformity with my demands, I shall know how to draw from you whore- 

* with to pay my whole army. Our ships will arrive in a few days. It will 

* be better for yon to terminate the matter quickly. I rely upon your sending 

* me, in conformity with this letter, the wife and son of Chanda Sahib, 

* with his elephants, horses, jewels, and treasure.” 

Extract from the reply of M. Dumas: * You tell me that we have owed for 

* forty years past a tribute to your king. Never has the^ French Nation 

* been subject to any tribute. It would cost me my head, if the king of 
‘ France, my master, were informed that I had consented to pay tribute to 

* any one. When the princes of the countiy gave to the French a piece of 

* on the sands of the seashore, upon which to build a fortress and a 

* town, they required no other conditions, but that the pt^odas and the 

* religion of the people should be unmolested. A.ltbough your armies have 

* never yet appeared in our neighbourhood, we have mways faithfully 

* observed these conditions.’ * , * ^ * * /.«.* 

* You say that you have orders to take possession of the forfwesses of Gingee 

* and Trinchinopoly. ^ Well and good, so long as that does not oblige yon 

* to become our enemy. As many of the Mo^ls as have been masters here 

* have treated the French with friendship and distinction. ^ From them^ we 

* have received only favours. In virt^ of this friepdshijp, we have given 

* shelter to the widow of the late Nawab, Dost Ali ^an, with all her froily. 

* Ought we to have shut our gates and leave them in' the'country ? Men oi 

* honour are incapable of sucli cowardice. The wife of Chnnda Sahib has 

* also come hither with her mother and her brother, and the others have 

* proceeded to Arcot. , , a i. 

* You have written to me to miJce over to your horsemen mis laa^ her 

* son, said tile riches she has brought here. You, who are a nobleman nm of 

* bravery and generosity, what would yon think of me, u !• were capable of 
‘such baseness? The wife of Chunda Sahib is in Fondufeery under the 
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Whilst these preparations were going on, the newNawab,* 
Sufder AH, accompanied by his br(^her-in-law, Chanda Sahib, 
paid a visit to Pondichery. The avowed object was to thank 
M. Damas for the protection he had afforded to the female 
members of their families. None knew better than Sufder Ali, 
how galling'to the Mahrattas had been the knowledge that the 
fmnilies and valuables of his late father and of Chanda Sahib 
were in safety behind the walls of Pondichery. He was well 
aware that Ragojee Blionsla, their leader, had> expressed his 
determination to make the French suffer for their audacity ; and 
he, in common with the other chiefs of the Carnatic, had been 
struck with admiration at the quietly defiant attitude assumed 
by M. Dumas. His object in visiting him now, was to thank 
and .to reward him. He was quickened in this also, by a message 
his mother sent him from Pondichery, desiring to see him. At 
the same time Chiinda Sahib, knowing little of the storm that 
was brewing against him, after proceeding to Arcot to do homage 
to his brother-in-law as Nawab of the Carnatic and his liege 
lord, accompanied him to Pondichery. 

There they arrived on the evening of the 1st September, 1740, 
and were received with great demonstrations of friendship 
and respect by M. Dumas, in a tent, splendidly adorned and 
illuminated, without the walls. After resting there some time, 
Sufdur Ali was conducted to the house which had been set 
apart for his mother and sisters in the public gardens. Here be 
remained for two days in mourning and seclusion. On the 4th, 
Sufder Ali paid a visit of state to M. Dumas. He thanked him 
repeatedly for the courtesy and hospitality extended to the 
members of his father’s family, at a season of great difficulty 
and dfunger; declared that it should never be forgotten, and 
that henceforth the French should be as much the masters of 
the Carnatic as .he himself was. Although these words were 
merely the expression of the oriental form of gratitude, and 

* protection of the King of France, my master, and all^the French in India 

* would die rather than deliver her to you. * . * * * 

* You threaten me finally that if I dfo not comply with your demands, you 

* will send your armies against me and lead them hither yoorself. 1 am 
» prepaiing myself to" the utmdst of my ability to receive you well, and to 

* deserve your esteem, by shewing that 1 hare the honour of commanding the 

* bravest nation in the world, who know how to defend themselves with 

* intrepidity against these who attack them unjustly. Above all T place my 

* confidence in Almighty (Jod, before whom the most pow^ul armies are like 

* the light straw wmeh the wind blows away. 1 hope He will favour the 
f justice of our cause. I have heard what has happened at Bassein, but that 
, place was not defended by Frenchmen.* 

Mhnoire done let ardliimv de la Chmpagme dee Indet. 
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were doubtless only taken as sucb, the Nawab bad evidently 
deemed it sound policy on his part to conciliate JSd. Dumas by 
some practical proof of his es^em. Simultaneouslv with tlie 
announcement of his arrival at Pondicheryj he had delivered to 
the French Governor a parchment conferring* upon him person¬ 
ally lands bordering on the southern territory of Pondichery, 
bringing in a yearly revenue of ten thousand rupees. This 
cession was sooh afterwards confirmed by a Firman from the 
Court of Delhb 

After a stay of several days in Pondichery the visitors left, 
Sufder Ali with his father’s family proceeding to Arcot, Chanda 
Sahib, leaving his wife and family with their jewels in Pondi- 
cherj^j making his way alone to Trinchinopoly. To the imme¬ 
diate fortunes of this chieftain, we must now turn our attenjbion. 

That M. Dumas had a strong idea that all danger from the 
Mahrattas had not passed away, is evident from the fact that 
even after their departure, he continued to laboiir at the forti¬ 
fications and to store supplies. That he had communicated 
these suspicious to Chunda Sahib, and had induced him on the 
strength of them^ to leave his family and valuables at Pondi- 
ohery, is extremely probable. Yet, it is certain that* Chunda 
Sahib had no sooner ■'luitted Pondicheiy than he began to act 
in a manner entirely inconsistent with the idea that he had any 
fear of a second Mahratta inroad. During the first invasion, 
he had taken the precaution to store Trinchinopoly wiSh grain, 
under the conviction that with ample supplies within the walls, 
the fortifications were strong enough to keep out the Mahrattas 
for an indefinite period. But, no sooner had he returned frona 
his visit to Pondichery, than, as though he felt assured of the 
future, he sold the grain, and so far from thinking that any 
necessity to defend his own territories could arise, he began to 
entertain a design of adding to them, and sent for that purpose 
his brother, Bara Sahib, to Madura. This was in the end of 
November. An account of the movements of Bara Sahib and 
the unprovided state of Trinchinopoly was quickly conveyed to 
Bagojee, who, at the head of his Mahrattas had retired only 
to Shevagunga, some eighty miles in a southerly direction from 
the capital. The news was that fd!r which^^'Bagojee had been 
waiting. Without an hour’s loss of time, he assembled his 
forces, made forced marches upon Trinchinopoly, and sat down 
before it, before Chunda Sahib had taken any steps to replenish 
his empty ston^. 

Nevertheless, though taken by surprise, Chunda Sahib resolved 
to defend himself with resolution. He had hopes too from his 
brother, Bara Sahib, and to him accordingly he sent a message 
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urging him to march to his relief. Bara Sahib at once complied, 
and collecting sappliesj^ exported them^ at the head of three 
thousand horse and sev^en thousand toot, towards Tiinehinopoly. 
The Mahrattas, howevca*, had knowledge of alVhis xnoremen^, 
and on his approaching to withluRabont fifteen miles pf the city, 
tbSy detached a superior force,—amounting to about 20,000 
men,-—to intercept him. A desperate encounte^s^nsued, Bara 
Sahib fighting with all the energy of despair* A chance shot, 
however, hurled him from, his elephant, and Jfis followers, 
missing the inspiration of his presence, at once gave way. The 
body of Bara Sahib, which was fonnd on the field of battle, 
was carried to the camp before Trinchinopoly, clothed there in 
rich stuffs, and sent in to Chunda Sahib, to announce to him, 
as under similar circumstances the head of Asdrubal had announced 
to Hannibal, the futility of depending upon his brother for aid. 

Thus driven to depend upon his own resources, Chanda 
Sahib nevertheless oontinued to display unflinching resolution 
and determined courage. At last, after defending himself for up¬ 
wards of three months, the trenches having been opened on the 
15th December, having exhausted all his money, stores, almost 
air his ^ammunition, and having lost some of his best troops, 
he had no alterttative but to' surrender. The terms were hard, 
his life onl^ being secured to him, hut they were the heat he 
could obtain* On the 2lst of Marcb, he opened the gates of 
the city, aiid surrendered himself a prisoner. He was at once 
sent off under a strong guard to Sattara, and the Mahrattas 
appointed Moraree Bow as their Viceroy of the kingdom, leaving 
14,000 men to support him. 

Whilst engaged in the siege of Trinchihopoly, Ragojee 
Bhonsla had not ceased to lavish his threats upon M. Dumas. 
His demands even increased. They now embraced the imme¬ 
diate payment of 6,000,000 rupees, a regular annual tribute, 
and the delivery, to him of the wife and son of Chtiuda Sahib, 
with Uielr elephants, horses, and jewels. To these demands 
M. Dumiis oontinued to oppose a steady refusal. He took, how¬ 
ever, the precaution of despatehing a special messenger to the Isles 
of JPranoe and Bourbon, < req^uestiug the early transmission of 
as many men as oogld he spared thence to re-inforce his garrison. 

Hahfktta, however, was bent upon intimidatinginm. In this 
view, whilst still himself before Trinchinopoly, he detached a force 
of about lfi,000 men to beat up the coast. These marched 
upon Portonovo, a town about thirty-two Ifliles south of Pondi- 
ohery, and then used 4s a depdt by the Dutch, French, and 
English. This they plundered, though Uttle to the detriment 
of the French, who had taken the precaution to move the 
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g^reater paitof their property within Pondichery. They next mov¬ 
ed npon Cudalore^ an English sesttlement twelve miles from Pon- 
diohery^ which they pillaged. jSdarching then to within five 
miles of the French settlement, and halting there, they sent in 
threat^ing letters to M. I^^as, detaching small partira. at the 
same time to ravage the country and to collect phind^I At. the 
same time^ .inL pursuance of advices received £^m thePhonsIa, 
an expeditioh was organised on the western coast to attaifA: the 
French settlement of Mah€. 

M. Dumas was not appalled by these letters, nor by the still 
more threatening - visit of one of the chief officers of the 
Mahratta army, sent to inform him that the fate of Tfinchi- 
nopoly was reserved for Pondichery. On the contrary, he 
received this officer with the utmost politeness, shewed him the 
supplies he had stored up, the guns bristling on the ramparts, 
the drilled Europeans, the armed Sepoys, hid, in fact, nothing 
from him. He then calmly iufoi*med him, that so long 
as one Frenchman remained alive, Pondichery would^not be 
evacuated. With reference to the demand of the Mahratta 
General for tribute, he sent a message to him through the envoy 
that the territory occupied by the French posse^d neither 
mines of gold nor mines of silver; but that it was rich in iron, 
and that those who occupied it were ready to use that iron 
against any assailants. The envoy left immensely impressed 
with the power and resources of the French settlement, and 
with the resolute hearing of its Governor. 

It happened that on taking his leave, the Mahratta envoy 
had received from M. Dumas, under the name of cordials, a 
present of ten bottles of liqueurs. Some of these he made over to 
his general, Ragojee Bbonsla, and he, in his turn, gave them 
to bis wife, who found them so much to her liking that she 
insisted upon others being procured, whatever might be the 
cost. The influence of woman is proverbially powerful. Ragojee 
was most unwilling, after all his threats, to abater one iota of 
his demands against Pondichery. Yet the Nantes Chrdials had 
given the French an ally against whom he was but a child. 
These cordials were to be obtained by any means, and it seemed 
they could only he obtained by friendly communication with 
M. Dumas. The determination to obtain them kd therefore 
after a good deal of circumlocution to negotiations, which 
ended finally in a pacification. Ragojee was so charmed by 
the opportune presdnt of thirty bottles of these cordiab, that 
he soon became disposed to forget all his previous anger against 
the Freimh. He prohibited any pillaging in the neighbourhood 
of Pondichery, and be began to hsten without anger to the 
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repo^ which were made to him that Poudiohery was so strong, 
that in attacking it they evjerything to lose and nothing 
to gain. He according^ withdrew his demands for the 
payment of a sum of money, as tribute, and for the deHvering 
of the family of Chunda Sahib, andiy:etired without aj^ fiiTther 
demonstrations, fortified by cordials, xo the western ooi£t. 

The ejcpedition against Mah^, to the organisation of which 
we have alluded, resolved itself into a blockade, which lasted 
eight months, when it was put an end to by M. de la Bcmrdonnais 
in a manner to which we sWl presently refer. 

The conduct of M. Dumas on this occasion; his bold and 
resolute refusal to deliver up his guests; the coolness with which 
he Had defied the conquei*or of Trinchinopoly; procured him, 
amongst the nations of Southern India, the reputation of a 
hero. Congratulations and thanks poured into him from all 
sides., The Viceroy of the Dekkan, Nizam-ool-Moolk, wrote 
to him a letter olf thanks, eouched in terms of the highest 
respect, ^nd transmitted to him, at the same time, a dress of 
honour. Bufdur Ali, as a mark of esteem, sent him the hi mour of 
his deceased father, richly adorned with gold and precious stones, 
together with three elephants, several horses, many swords and 
jewelled weapons, and accorapained by a letter carried by his 
favourite Minister. The Emperor of Delhi, Mahomed Shah, on 
hearing of this successfi^ resistance to Mahratta presumption, 
conferr^ upon M. Dumas the rank and title of Nawab, with the 
command of 4,500 horsemen, 2,000 of whom he was allowed to 
keep about his person jn time of peace, without being at any 
charge for their maintenance. On the application of M. Dumas 
fhe title and command were declared transferable to bis successor. 

Shortly before the receipt of these honours, M* Dumas had 
intimated to his masters his wish to return to his native country. 
His retirement had bebn accepted, and Monsieur Joseph 
Fran 9 ois Dupleia, the successful Intendant of Chand^enagore, 
had been nominated to succeed him. M. Dupleix arrived at 
Pondichery in the month of October 1741, and took at once 
the oaths as Govemor>General, at the same time that he declared 
himself to be the Mogul’s Nawab, and caused himself to be 
acknowledged |8 such by the four thousand five hundred horse, 
of whom his predecessor had held command. 

The sketch we have been able to give of the six years* admi- 
TvVsixaiaon. of Dumas, slight as it is, is yet sufficient to shew 
< that he was uo unworthy successor oi Pratf 9 oi 8 Martin. His 
afimVniatration was signalised by the display of tact^ prudence, 
boldness, and skill. He understood the native character 
thoroughly. So well did he make use of that knowledge, grafted 
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as it was on his daring yet pmdenV nature, that though all 
his^ allies were beaten, he inanage(]pi} reap advantage, in the 
most legitimate manner, from their thisfoitunes. So adroit was 
his condcmt, that the territory which he coveted he gained 
without Rawing the sword,‘<^he even accepted it, as a ^vonr to 
his native friends, instead of asking for it as a benefit to him> 
self. Under his rule, the dominions of the French on the 
Coromandel coast increased very greatly in extent and valifb, 
whilst the prestige of the French power attained, in the eyes 
of the natives, a height which, even to us who look back at 
it, appears perfectly astounding. Tt seemed indeed, when 
Dumas left Pondichery, that it would be only necessary for 
his successor to continue the same cautious and prudent, yet 
daring and acquisitive, policy, to make Pondiohery the 
most powerful and important city in Southern India. 

That successor, as we have seen, was Dupleix, We left 
him last engaged, and successfully engaged, in restoring the 
credit and fortunes of Chandernagore, This he had'siicceeded 
in accomplishing beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
It could not be expected thsft, occupying as he had, the posi¬ 
tion of Intendant or Director General of Chandernagore, 
nominally under the orders of the Governor and Superior 
Council of Pondichery, yet practically irresponsible,—daily and 
hourly forced,in fact, to act upon his own responsibility,—he should 
have not sometimes run counter to the ideas of his imfi^ediate 
superior. The very promptness of Dupleix^s acts must have made 
them often appear rash and precipitate in the eyes of men of 
ordinary prudence and caution. Difference of opinion on these 
points had latterly arisen between himself and M. Dumas, and 
Dupleix, chafing under a control which he felt to be unwise, 
and believed to be unauthorised, had requested M. Godeheu, 
a member of his Council who was returning to Europe/to e::^plain, 
more fulfy than he could write, the exact state of affairs. The 
directors at Paris entered fully into the views of their agent 
at Chandernagore, from whose daring, yet practical, genius 
they bad so largely benefited, and on the resignation of M. 
Dumas, they at once appointed Dupleix to the post of Governor- 
General at Pondichery. Into this he was insMlied in the month 
of October 174J.* 

••I—I I — - ■■■■ ,1 II >■■■■■■ III I ■> 

* Nei^er Mr. Orme nor Mr. Mjll gives the exact date of the appointmeat 
of Dupleix. The writer of the article in the * National Nevteto, and the 
* Nowoella Stographie Gilnirale' give JT4J, hut the * uirc^ties ile la Oom- 
*pagniedea Jndee,* referred to in the' Mode^ Universal JSistory,’ asxd by the 
Abbe Oajon, give the month of October 1741 as the prpoise date; and this 
is most probsblj oorreot. The &ct that Dupleix visits Chandernagore in 
174a maj have misled the other aathoritieB. 
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He left Chandernagore, which he had found almost a min, 
the most important Europi^^ settlement in Bengal, possessing 
two thousand brick house^^^ extensive trade, and unsurpas^ 
credit. He bad made for himself, private trade,-*^ {proceed¬ 
ing not only allowed but encouraged by tlM dire^rs,—an 
enormods fortune. In the early part of the year in which he 
was appointed to Pondichery, Dupleix had mamed the widow 
oP one of his councillors,—Maidarae Vincent,* a la^y who had 
been born and educated in India, but whose strong yet de¬ 
voted character and brilliant intellect made her an admirable 
eompanion for the far sighted and deep scheming politician. Her 
proficienc;y* in the native languages rendered her aid inva¬ 
luable to Dupleix in his confidential dealing with Native 
princes. She likewise added to that proficiency a quickness 
of comprehension and zealous devotion to his interests, such 
as foitn, when united, an inestimable endowment. 

On assuming the government of Pondichery, Dupleix found 
the settlement suffering from the effects of the Mahratta inva¬ 
sion. These marauding warriors, where they had not eaten up 
the land, had, by the fact of “their presence, prevented its 
being tilled, and now, the misery of famine had succeeded 
to the desolatioh of war. Added to this, the Carnatic 
was in a condition bordering upon anarchy. Sufder Ali had 
only rid himself of. the anticipated rivalry of Chunda Sahib to fall 
into the real clutches of ,^izam-ool-Moolk, the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, who loudly called upon him for the arrears of revenue, 
due by him as a vassal of the Mogul. The fortifications of 
Pondichery, ^too, however, formidable they might have appeared 
to a native' pow’er, were quite insuflBcient fdr defence against 
an European enemy, and there were no funds available to enlarge 
or to repair them, notwithbianding that, even at this date, the 
rnmours of the probability of war between France and England 
were brought out by each sailing vessel. 

But Dupleix was equal to thje occasion. Convinced that 
Pondichery bad now attained suc^ a stage of development that 
it was necessary that her power should be recognised and 
acknowledged, he at once assumed, with an ostentatious publicify, 
the dignities that had been conferred upon him by the Mogul, 
receiving homage from those petty chieftains in the neighbour¬ 
hood, who were of a lower order ot nobility. He at the same 
time set himself to work to enquire into the causes of the 
in(n*easing ptibUc expenditure, to check corruption among the 

* She was the daughter of a M. a Frenohnum. Her mother 

beleaged to the Fortugaese family of De Castro. 
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subordinate officers of the administration, and to examine the 
state of the defences. On these sevAiil points, with, the mode 
in which they should he remedied, he tmnsmitted full reports to 
the Company, Having thus set everything in train, he proceeded 
to Bengal to be installed as Nawab at Chandernagore. Wliea 
the ceremony, which was conducted with great 'pomp, was 
concluded, he went in state to Hooghly for the purpose of 
paying a visit of respect to the Mahomedan Governor. But this 
latter, recognising the superior rank of Dupleix, insisted upon 
making the first visit himself. The honours with which he 
was received, and the state which he assumed, appear to Ijave 
made a deep impression upon the natives, prepared as they were 
to regard with favour everything that was French, and to have 
rendered his relations with them of a still more intimate and 
agreeable character. 

On his return to Pondichery from these visits, Dupleix at 
once assumed a greater state than had been indulged in by any 
of his predecessors. It was a part of his policy to impress 
upon the native princes in his vicinity that he too was an officer 
of the Mogul j tliat he owed his rank to the Emperor of Delhi. 
He, therefore, would not permit a single sign or symbol, which 
rightfully belonged to his rank, to be omitted or neglected. 
Situated at Pondichery far away from the reach of the dis¬ 
tracted court of the descendant of Akber, he was able to avail 
himself of the credit which his position as an olficer of that 
monarch gave him amongst the natives, without in the smallest 
degree confining his own action, or making any infringement on 
the duties he owed to his sovereign. He, in fact, was absolute 
roaster of the situation, and he simply used the power glveu him 
by his title to strengthen and confirm his position. 

Just at this moment, whilst engaged in this laudable design, 
and preparing at the same time to make Pondichery really as 
impregnable as the natives believed it to be, Dupleix 
received from the Company one of those strange despatches 
so often written by narvow-tainded officials holding supreme 
power, to cripple and thwart their more capable agents on the 
spot. In this despatch, dated the 18tli September 1743, be 
was informed by the directors in Paris, that, in consequence 
of the approaching prospect of a war between France and 
England, they were compelled to restrict the number of vessels 
for India to four, two of which were destined for Pondichery, 
and two for Bengal; they then proceeded to press upon him, 
as the greatest and most important service he could render, . 
(1), the redaction of all the expenses in India by at least one- 
half, and (^), the suspension of all expenditure on account of 

T 
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building and fortifications. To carry out tbis service, they added 
their mlief^ * that this t>peration cannot be entrosted to better 
'hands than yours, whose wisdom and zeal are known. It is 
* that which determines it*—the Company,—' to charge you 
'alone with the sole execution of this operation^ free from 
' consulting with the Council regarding it.* 

The announcement, in this despatch, that a war with their 
great European rivals in India and on the seas was ipipending, 
and the injunction which accompanied it to spend no money on 
the fortifications,—^the unsatisfactory condition of which was, 
nevertheless, known to tlie Company,—must have sounded 
strange in the ears of Dnpleix. Not only were the fortifications in 
bad order, but on the front facing the sea there was a space of' 
a thousand toises,—nearly a mile and a quarter,— which was 
absolutely open. Regarding this in connexion with the intima¬ 
tion he had received of the prospect of an European war, in 
which the enemies of France might obtain the mastery of the 
Indian seas, he felt that his duty as Governor of Bc^'dichery,— 
a place for which he was responsible to his sovereign,—was 
paramount to every other. The orders which he received he 
therefore boldly disregarded. He caused a solid rampart to be 
erected along the entire length of the open space, with a broad 
and deep ditch in its front. Oii this, night and day, the workmen 
were employed; yet with all their vigilance, the rampart was 
not completed until nearly two years after war with England 
had broken out, and it required the exercise of all the genius 
and talent of Dupleix to prevent an attack, by a powerful 
English squadron, on the unfinished defences. The expenses 
of this undertaking Dupleix supplied by his purse and by his 
credit. From the same sources he furnished cargoes to the two 
vessels which, in pursuancfe of the notification, came out to 
Pondichery, and which otherwise would-have been forced to 
return empty. The other point, that of reducing the public 
expenditure, he carried out with a firm hand. The difficulty 
of his situation in this respect was enhanced by the fact that 
he alone was entrusted with the execution of the order; that 
he was tjius not only deprived of the support of his Council, 
but its members might cast obstacles in the way of the carrying 
out of an order, in which they were so lightly treated. Abuses 
were put'down, corruption was strangled, salaries were reduced, 
until,, in spite of murmurs on all sides, which, however, were 
not directed against him personallyi the necessary reductions 
were effected. 

These proceedings on the part of Dupleix were most 
agiaeeable to the Company in Paris. His very disobe- 
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dieno9 of their order, in repairing and completing the 
fortifications of Pondichery, seems to have met with their 
approval. No wonder, perhaps, considering that the expense 
of those repairs and of that completion had fallen upon him¬ 
self. We find them writing to him in a letter, dated the 21st 
November, 1743, regarding the provision of cargoes for the two 
ships they had sent out: ‘ The Company, as you will see by 

* this let^r, has been very much pleased at the zeal which you 
‘and the Councils of Pondichery and Chaiidernagore have 
‘ displayed for its interests in procuring cargoes for our two 
‘ ships, the ‘ Fleury * and the ‘ Brillant sent from the Isle of 
‘ Prance. As it is by your endeavours that this operation was 
‘ completed, it is proper that you, especially, should enjoy the 
' honour of it.^ 

With respect to the fortifications, they wrote, under date the 
30th November, 1746;—‘The promptitude with which the 
‘ town of Pondichery has been enclosed on the side facing 
‘ the sea, has given us real pleasure; we are under a great 
‘ obligation to you on that account*—^for this disobedience of 
their orders! Further on—' We have not seen with less 

* satisfaction all the measures you have taken, both to provide, 
‘notwithstanding your poverty, cargoes for the ships, the 
‘ sailing of which we had announced to you, and to second 
‘ M. de la Bourdonnais in the operations which he was 

* planning.* 

But it was before the receipt of this second letter that war 
between Prance and England had been declared. This war had 
been long threatening. The death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
without male issue, had tempted France, Prussia, and Bavaria, 
to combine to despoil his heroic daughter of the possessions she 
had inherited. In this war, the king of England, George II, soon 
found himself involved as elector of Hanover. Without any 
declaration of war on the part of England, he had in 1743, 
transported a combined army of English, Hanoverians, and 
Hessians, into the valley of the Main, to co-operate with the 
Austrians. On the 27th June of the same year, when in danger 
of being compelled to surren^r with his whole army to the 
French General, the Due de Noailles, the mad impetuosity of 
the Due de Grammont hot only saved him from that calamity, 
but enabled him to gain a great victory before even the 4wo 
nations were professedly at war. But this was too much for 
the endurance of France, and in the month of March, 1744, she 
formally declared war against England. 

It will thus ^ seen, that the event which now took place had 
b^n long expected, that the breaking out of war had be«i 
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regarded as a mere question of time. We have aeen how Duplelx 
prepared himself to meet those hostilities when they should 
come. We have now to regard him in a different aspect, to 
notice how earnestly and iudefatigably he strove to ward them 
off altogether. 

When the French Company in Paris intimated to their 
Governor-General at Pondichery, that war with England was 
inevitable, they apprised him at the saine4ime that they had 
instructed tlie Governor of the Isle of France, M. de la Bour- 
donnais, to proceed with a squadron to his assistance, but they 
especially urged upon him to endeavour to bring about a treaty 
of neutrality with the Governor of the English settlement, and 
to arrange with him that the commercial operations of both 
countries with India should continue without molestation from 
either. Those instructions found Dupleix in the veiy mood to 
comply with them, though very little hopeful of success in the 
negotiation. Of the movements of La Bourdonnais he had no 
positive knowledge. Even before the declaration of war, the 
English cruisers had spread themselves over the Indian 
seas, ready to carry devastation into French commerce. Yet 
from stray vessels and from other sources, intimation had 
reached him that a squadron under Commodore Barnet was on 
its way out, especially charged with the entire destruction of 
the French settlement. 

Nevertheless he made the attempt, earnestly, almost beseech¬ 
ingly. But Mr. Morse, the Governor of Madras, and his 
Council, had precisely the same reasons for wishing for war, 
by which Dupleix was influenced in his desire for peace. Tlie 
squadron umJer Commodore Barnet was, they well knew, in the 
Eastern seas, engaged in intercepting the French traders between 
China and Europe; it was shortly expected, indeed, with its 
prizes, at Madras ; letters had been, some time previously, received 
announcing its departure from Europe, and those letters contained 
the instructions for the annihilation of French commerce to 
which we have just alluded. To the urgent .requisition of Dupleix, 
Mr. Morse pleaded therefore the orders he had received from 
England. ^ 

But another disappointment awaited the French Governor. 
He had hoped that, should these negotiations fail, he might 
decive some assistance from the promised squadron of La Bour¬ 
donnais. But, just about the time that the unfavourable reply 
was received from Mr. Morse, intimation also reached him that 
in obedience to instractions received from Paris, La Bourdonnais 
had sent back his squadron to IVance, and was apparently 
powerless to assist him. Ignorant, as he was then, of the 
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undaunted enei^y and persistent resolution which so eminently 
characterised the Governor of the Isle of France, Dupleix felt 
himself at that moment absolutely cast upon his own resources. 
He had now but himself to depend upon. With a garrison of 
but 436 Europeans, the fortifications of Pondichery progressing, 
but not then finished, with but one small ship of war at his 
disposal, he IW to meet the threatened attack of three men of 
war and a wgate, subsequntly increased to six vessels of war, 
whose cannorl'alone, playing upon the unfinished rampart from 
the roadsteadicould demolish, uninjuied, the hostile town. Even 
the one vessel at his disposal he despatched to the Isle of France, 
with an urg«t requisition to La Bourdonnais to come to his aid. 
This was ajhtmition to test in the most searching manner the 
capacity oot man. Was it possible, under such circumstances, to 
escape th#threatened danger and even to turn it to his own 
profit ? It did not seem so certainly, yet Dupleix proved 
that it could be done. It was when the European enemy appeared 
most threatening, that the policy adopted from the commence¬ 
ment,—the system inaugurated by Martin and carried on by his 
successors,—the system of treating the natives of Indians friends 
and as equals, bore its natural fruits. From the menaces of Mr. 
Morse, Dupleix appealed to the friendship tif the successor of 
Shere Khan Lodi and of Dost Ali. The reply he received shewed 
that the esteem which the Nawabs of the Carnatic had always 
professed to feel for the representative of the French nation, was 
no transient or fair weather sentiment. Anwar-oodeen, the 
representative, though not the relative, of those chieftains, had 
inherited their traditions ; he responded to the call made upon him 
with a fidelity to professions not always exercised in Europe, 
and Pondichery was saved. To render the account of subsequent 
events more clear and intelligible, it is necessary that we should 
state very briefly the principal events that had occuired in the 
Carnatic since the time we last left it. 

The Carnatic sufiering from the famine caused by the inva¬ 
sion of the Mahrattas; Chunda Sahib a prisoner at Sattara; 
his brother-jn-law, Sufdar Ali, Nawab, but pressed by his 
feudal superior, the Subada^ of the Dekkan, for arrears of 
revenue; such was the condition of the Carnatic in the middle 
of 1741. It was worse for the people than for the ruler. The 
people had been plundered and were starving. Sufdur Ali, 
on the contrary, had had his treasures well guarded at Pondichery. 
Notwithstanding his professions, he had still abundance of 
wealth to pay up the arrears demanded by the Subadar. But 
he did not choose to pay it. The Subadar had not supported 
his demands by force, and Sufdar Ali was resolved not to yield 
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to a mera verbal request. He amused therefore the Subaclar 
with excuses, and, to be prepared for the worst, he took up his 
residence at Vellore, whilst he deposited his treasures in the 
custody of the English sCt Madras.* But a .crisis was at hand. 
The assessment, which the stipulated payment to the Mahrattas 
had compelled Sufdur Ali to impose upon his nobility, had made 
him extremely unpopular, and had even caused a combination 
amongst some of his courtiers to resist it. The unsatisfactory na¬ 
ture of his relations with the Subadar had induced these conspi¬ 
rators to believe, that his overthrow would not be regarded with 
disfavour in that quarter. Amongst those who had joined this 
conspiracy, was the other brother-in-law of Sufder Ali, Mortiz 
Ali by name, a man well known for his cowardice, his cruelty, his 
wealth, and his parsimony. On the 2nd of September, 1742, this 
man, taking advantage of the confidence inspired by theerntempt 
which the Nawab felt for him, seized the opportunity of Sufdur 
Ali being with but few attendants, first to cause him to be poisoned, 
and that proving ineffectual, to have him stabbed to death. He 
then proclaimed himself Nawab, and obtaining by artful represen¬ 
tation^ possession of Vellore and acknowledgment from the troops, 
installed himself at Arcot. But the detestation of his crime 
combined with the contempt felt for his cowardice to make his 
tenure of office extremely brief. His principal oflBcers appealed 
to Morari Rao, Governor of Trinchinopoly, and he declared war 
against him. The English were requested by the insurgent nobility 
to protect the family and treasure of Sufdur Ali, whilst the army, 
the support of his power, suddenly made a tumultuous demand 
upon him for the payment of their arrears. Mortiz Ali, terrified 
at these demands, and not possessing spirili equal to his crime, 
bent before the storm, and disguising himself in woman's clothes, 
fled in safety to the fort of Vellore. On his flight becoming 
known, the son of Sufdur Ali, Seld Mahomed Khan, an infant 
who was with his mother at Madras, was at once proclaimed 
Nawab. 

The appointment of an infant to this position did not 
tend to the tranquillity of the province. Every nobleman 
iBssumed an independent position. ,But, in the beginning of the 
following year, Nizam-ool-Mulk, the Subadar of the Deccan, 
appeared upon the scene at the head of an army of 80,000 horse, 
and 200,000” foot. He at once became the master of the 


Orme states that he transferred his eonfidence, in regard to the custody 
of his family and treasures, from the French to the English on the advice 
-'of his Prime Minister, Meet Assad, who suspected the connexion whi<^ 
existed between Ohunda Sahib and M. Dupleix. - This Meer Assud was 
the bitter enemy of Ohunda Sahib, and the author of aU his calamities. 
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situatioB. The upstart noblemen were put down on the threat 
of beingf ficourgedf should they dare to assume the title of Nawab, 
andmieof his chief officers, Khoja Abdalla, was appointed to 
administer the province. The Subadar than moved upon 
Trinchinopoly whicli the Mahrattas evacuated without striking 
a blow in its defence. Having recovered this principality for 
the Mogul, he returned to Golconda, taking Khoja Abdalla 
with him. 

It had been intended by the Subadar, that this officer should 
return to assume the regency of the Carnatic the following 
year, but on the very eve of. starting, he was found dead in his 
bed. Anwaroodeen, known as a brave and experienced soldier, 
was appointed to succeed him as governor and guardian to the 
son of Sufdur Ali. 

A few months, however, had not elapsed before, at a wedding 
to which Mortiz Ali, the murderer of his father, had also been 
invited, Seid Mahomed Khan was assassinated. In the confusion 
that followed, Mortiz "Ali took to his horse, and escorted by a 
large body of cavalry, escaped to Vellore. The immediate result 
was, that Anwaroodeen, who was no relation of the old family, 
was appointed Nawab of the Carnatic. 

This was the man to whom, in the difficult circumstances in 
which he was placed, the Governor of Pondichery made his 
appeal. He reminded him of the long standing friendship 
between his predecessors and the French nation; of the moral 
support and protection to the families of those predecessors 
given at the time of the Mahratta invasion ; he alluded to the 
peaceable disposition always shewn by the French; to their 
desire to be at peace with all around them; and he urged upon the 
Nawab to prevent,' by his authority, the aggression of the 
other Europe^ nation occupying a portion of the seaboard of 
the Carnatic, upon those who had always been friends to his 
predecessors, and whose governor was himself an officer and 
vassal of the Mogul. 

Anwaroodeen was not insensible to the force and reason 
of this appeal. Neither of the European powers on the 
Coromandel Coast had shewn up to that point any aggressive 
tendencies, nor had then the superiority of the European soldier 
in the field been demonstrated in any way. It was natural 
that he should desire to maintain peace in his jurisdiction und 
its dependencies, and it is very probable,— indeed subsequent 
evento proved,— that he was,not at all insensible to the marks 
of frien&hip and cordiality which the rulers of Pondidiery had 
always evinced. He, therefore, sent a pressing message to the 
governor of Madras, informing him, that he would not permit 
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any attack on the possessions of the French on the CoromSitidiel 
coast. The despotic character of this resolution he endeavoured to 
soften by a shew of fairness; for he informed Mr. IkCorse 
at the same time, that should hereafter the French pdwer 
preponderate, he would use the same authority to prevent any 
agg^ressive action on their part. Mr. Morse had no course ,but 
compliance. 

But though thus saved from immediate attack, the situation 
of Dupleix was still particularly trying. The English squadron 
had come round to the Coast, had even received reinforcements, 
and the vessels of which it was composed, cruising about, were 
enabl.ed to intercept and destroy the French merchantmen. The 
Company of the Indies, even before the outbreak of the war, 
had ceased to send any ships to Pondichery, so that he was 
dependent for his intelligence on stray arrivals. At Pt.“*dichery 
too and its neighbourhood, the prestige of France had received 
a rude shock. It was known everywhere, that, but for the 
interference of the Nawab, he could have been compelled to 
succumb to the English, and, as a matter of course, the time¬ 
servers and sycophants, of whom there are many in every nation, 
fell off from him. Still, amid the doubt and despondency 
that surrounded him, he maintained a bold and resolute bearing. 
Though within all was anxiety, without these was the security of 
apparent composure. He was, however, immensely relieved, when, 
in the month of May, 1746, he learned from a sure source, that the 
long announced and long despaired of squadron of M. de la Bour- 
donnais had been heard of at Mahe. 

La Bourdonnais was last introduced in these pages as the 
skilful and enterprising officer who had devised the means by 
which Mah4,—so named, it will be remembered after himself,— 
had been captured in 1727. We shall now briefly relate the course 
of his life during the nineteen years that had elapsed since that 
first brilliant essay of arms in India. Reduced by the peace, to 
which France at that period seemed disposed, to inactivity. La 
Bourdonnais, after the capture of Mah^, fitted out a ship on 
his own account, and traded for three or four years in the 
Arabian seas. The ascendancy which he here speedily assumed 
over all with whom he came into contact, and which 
especially signalised itself on the occasion of a disturbance, 
which he succeeded in quelling, between some Portuguese 
and Arab sailom, in the harbour of Mocha, recommended him 
to the governor of Goa, and induced that Viceroy to offer him 
the command of a ship of war under the King of Portug^i—- 
an appointment carrying with it several orders and t^es. 
L^ Bourdonnais accepted the offer, and made an expedition to. 
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HoziMeii^^uei and several cruises in tbe Indian seas. But 

of A foreigner in the service of another country oau 
nevef Iro wholly satisfactory^ and at the end of two years 
Iia Bourdonnais found that the annoyances to which he was 
constantly subjected did not compensate for either the pleasure 
or i^rofit of his command. He therefore threw it up and returned 
in 1733 to France. There he married, and, in 1735, he was 
appointed to succeed M. Dumas as G-overnor of the Isles of 
France and Bourdon. 

To undei'stand all that La Bourdonnais accomplished in his 
new position, it is necessary that we should refer to the con¬ 
nexion of the French with those islands from the time of their 
earliest occupation. We have already* given a brief sketch of 
their history frooa their first discovery by the Portuguese to the 
occupation of Bourbon by a small number of the baffled colonists, 
of Madagascar in 1672, and the settlement in the Isle of 
France at some period between 1710 and 1719. It is probable, 
that the remnants of the Madagascar colonists, never much 
caring for labour on its own account, would, had they been able, 
have taken an early opportunity of leavin'^ an island, in which 
they seemed entirely cut off from association with the outer world. 
But they had escaped,—^a mixed crew of men and women,— 
the latter, it is stated, being natives,—in two canoes, and they 
had no means of proceeding in any direction. They betook 
themselves therefore perforce to the erection of huts, and to 
the cultivation of articles of food. Fortunately the nature of 
the soil was such ^at a very small expenditure of labour was 
sufficient to enable them to live in comfort and abundance. 
Soon after, their numbers were increased ' by the wreck 
upon their coast of a piratical craft,t on board of which 
were many female prisoners. By degrees too they were joined 
by deserters from East Indian shipa which touched there. 
These were for the most part attracted by the easy life which 
the fertility of the colony enabled its inhabitants to enjoy. 
The prosperity of the island increased in a greater degree than 
could he imagined, if the elements of which its society was 


^ XfaleuMa No. LXXXII. page 330>7. 

f It u stated that amongst other additions from varions sour^, the early 
inhal^tents of Bourbon * teoeired an in<neaiie by some English pimtea, 
who 4 saa^e along with A.very, England, Condon, and Piditiaon, who, afrer 
aotfolcn^,, oonatderable n^ee in the Bed Sea and Coaata of Arabia and 
Pendlii;'j|ttitting thmr way of life, settled on the Island, and had a pardon 
from ihe King of Franoe. Somo of them were sHfe in 1763, and ; 
thoir^diaeendmita are nwmerons on the islaad.' OalTya^’a 
YoL It. 
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formed ware alone eonsidered. Houses were small 

ti'ading vessels were built, many of them for piratical'^iliipeses, 
slaves were purchased, and articles fit for expoi't were chtEimted. 
So glowing indeed were the accounts of this prosperity talcen 
home to France, by ships which touched at the island, that t<^|(|id8 
the close of the seventeenth or the beginning of jbhe eigh^iai&th 
eentury, the French Company put in their claim, to its possession, 
and sent thither five or siii families and a governor.^ The 
governor was well received at first, but4lxe descendants of the 
pirates and d^erters soon found him ah' j^Oonvenmnt incum¬ 
brance. They accordingly seized and imprisoned him, and kept 
him in a dungeon till he died. Their rebellibn had no other 
result. A new governor was sent with orders to punish the 
ringleaders, and to erect a fort for his protection,—orders which 
he is stated to have carried out effectually. 

In 1717, the population of the island was computed at two 
thousand nine hundred free men, and eleven hundred slaves. In 
the following year an event occurred which gave an impetus to 
its trade/mid which assured its future prosperity. Tbis was the 
introduction of the ccfitlvation of coffee, which then^forth became 
the staple trade of the island. Two years prior to this possession 
had been taken of the deserted Isle of France, although no 
earnest attempt at colonisation was made before 1721. An edict, 
dated November of that year, however, decreed ^e erection of 
a Provincial Council, in that island dependant upon that of 
Bourbon ^ in 17 2S, M. Dumas, Besidmit of Bourbon, was 
appointed Governor of l>oth islands. Great induroments were 
at the same tim4 held out to the inhabitants of Bourbon to 
emigrate into the larger island. For thiapm*pose grants of land 
were made to settlers, and sums proporti(mate to each grant 
wereadvanced to each settler 1by the Company. Yet for several 
years, it seemed as thoi^h tlie colonisation of the Isle of France 
was likely to be unprofitable, and that its abandonment was 
'constantly^threatened. The colonists bad been unable at the, 
expiration of twelve yearn to set on foot a trade sufficient 
even to enable them to* repay the sums that had been advanced 
them by the Company. But, in the crisis of the hesitation as to 
the line of action to be adopted, La Bourdonnais appeared 
in France. The fame ofthis slnll, iiis enerj^y, bis indomitable 
resolution, had preceded him, ai^ the Directors, resolved to give 


• It would appsar, hOWever, from thi €«dendrifir det do 

..Mlmrion that tM iuhahitapta bad had a regular ^moceaam of Ooeimiimi ot 
Ipiwr own siaoe the formatiou of the seUil^nent. Thaa, it u record' fiwt 
Fere .Hhwmthe, Oapuriun, arrived there in the quality 
,' -mi took upon himself the right of Oovemor.* 
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^ colony, by appointing as Gotrern^ 

Gsn^j^pf the Isles of France and Bourbon, one who had gim 
Ju) proofs of the possession of great qualities. 

Iia Bourdonnais went there. He found in Bourbon a fertile 
healthy air, and, comparatively a settled community. He 
foiind the grater part of the Isle of France on the other hand» 
iftUl covert with almost impenetrable forests; possessing two 
harbours, one ot which at all events, up to that moment unim¬ 
proved and scarcely ,:iafe, might, with a little labour, be made 
excellent ibr albpn^o^s; a soil less fertile indeed than that of 
Bourbon, but sti}l capable of production ; and a climate, mild, 
temperate and ^healthy. The fact that it possessed a harbour 
gave to the Isle 6f France a great superiority in the eyes of 
La Bourdonnais over Bourbon, and he at once made it the seat 
of Government. 

But the people! Had La Bourdonnais been less of a real man 
than he was, he might well have been appalled at the task of 
making anything of a race to whom toil of any sort seemed the 
worst species of evil. Almost naked, defenceless, and starving, 
having prefei^ed to be comfortless and miserable rather than to 
exercise even the small amount of labour, which in such a 
clime would.have amply supplied their necessities; dwelling 
in wretched cabins; possessing .no energy, living iu fear of 
their lives from the attacks of the Maroons—^the free descen¬ 
dants of the slaves who had been kidnapped frooa Madagascar, 
and who had found a refuge in the interior—endowed apparently 
merely wiw the. animal love of existence—^theSe so called 
colonists were yet capable of combining to resist any lawful 
authority over them. But La Bourdonnais was not a man 
to be baffled. He taught them, in an hundred instances, that 
he was resolved to be master. And yet, in doing this, be 
shewed such tact, he was so gentle while he wfts determined, his 
measures were so wise, and the benefits resulting from them so 
evident to all, that he forced these colonists, eveu whilst mur¬ 
muring against him, to admit in their reasonable moods, that 
he was the wisest, gentlest, and best of governors, the only man 
who could have induced theto to forego their old habits of 
indolence and sloth. 

By his own peisonal teacliiug—^whether as regarded the merest 
rudiments or the higher requiremenfe of agriculture,—-the first 
priaiQiqg^ of mechanical labmir or the acquirements of the skilled 
art^^K%-<—by eonstantly impr^reing on the minds of tbnse po(^e 
the absolute necessity under which they lay to work, he sucoeeoe^. 
befora long in forming out of this unpromising raw 
dvBisdd community. Under hie infiuenee, some took to 
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some to manufactaring, others to soldieritig. La 
assisted them in many ways. He imported negt^ irom 
Madagascea’jr and employed these as policemen, as cultivators, 
and as artisans. In a short time the island assumed a' new 
appearance. In place of the uncultivated waste of the 
and the wretched hovels scattered along the coast, he caus^ to 
be built substantial private dwelling houses, magazines, arseiftahi^ 
barracks, fortifications, mills, qua^s, oansl^, and aequeducts. 
Of these last, one in. particular is mentioned, built for'the 
purpose of brining down fresh water to the por^^llnd to the 
hospitals, as having been three thousand six hundred toises 
^more than four miles and a quarter) in length; But his greatest 
^orts were directed to the sea coast. There were, we have seen, 
two harbours, one oh the south-east side of the islan*^, open to 
the prevailing winds, the other on the north-west side sheltered 
from the wind, but only to be entered through a narrow channel. 
On this he bestowed all his efforts, and he very soon made it fit 
in every respect for the reception of thirty-five or forty ships. 
He provided it likewise with wet and dry docks, pontoons, 
canoes, yards, and timber. It was thus as easy to lay-up and repair 
ships at Port Louis, for so he named the capital, as in any port 
in Europe. In 1737, eighteen months after his arrival, he was 
able to launch a brigantine; the following year, he built two 
good ships,^ and put another of five hundred tons on the stocks. 
Tliis however, was but a portion of what he effected in that 
respect during* his Viceroyalty. . 

His interna! administration was equally energeti4Kand judici¬ 
ous. He took very good care tout the negroes were not unduly 
oppressed by the colonists. He compelled the landowners to 
lay out tapioca plantations, five hundred yards square, for each 
negro and family serving under them. He encouraged the 
cultivation of sugar, soon to become a great success, prevented 
the indiscriminate slaughter of cattle, and until the breed should 
revive, he forchd the ships crews to live upon fish and turtle 
daring their stay in port. 

Nor was he less successful in Bdurlion, though that island, at 
toe time of his arrival, was further adytmced in civilisation than 
toe other: His< principal object was to administer the two 


* As might haVa been expecst^, the first attempts'at shipbuilding was not 
atto^ber a saecess. It is related of his first ship, that * al^r a gr^iyiiial of 


^ tioable, time, and expense in building, toe was n>und so heavy in 

they were obliged to haul her ashore again, and rip of a gra^:'4eil of 
* Himhatf ^ put ot^ in her jpUce befom she was fit for Sea.* Thi^ ynwA, 
j0ire.we»U»tt in 17 ^, in the Ganges, oh her way to Chaad^agere 
toe action witoCknnmodom Peyton. ^ 
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that they should be valuable to France^ and to 
fit to be the eommeroial station between EVanoe 
a^^'fmia. To this end^ it was nectary that they f^ioiild 
be fortified* Though the means were apparently wwting, 
Bourdonnais commenced the work and, in less than five years, 
hb succeeded in providing them with such fortifications as would 
have rendm'ed apy attach upon them extremely hazardous. 

In 1740, the death of his wife rendered it necessary for lia 
Bourdonnais to return to France. ‘ On his arrival there he found 
that com||aints had preceded him. Cardinal Fleury was then still 
minister.' Ah'honest painstaking economist, 'with little breadth 
of view, Fleury had but one principle of external policy. This 
was the maintenance of peace, especially of peace with England, 
at any price. It was partly from a fear of giving umbrage to 
England, partly.from his economic habits, that he starved the 
French Navy, neglected the array, and gave no encouragement to 
commerce. Such a man could have little sympathy with a 
genius so fertile, an energy so buoyant, a desire to advance 
French interests so irrepressible, as were hound together in the 
person of La BourdUnnais. When therefore some of those 
repressed speculators, and bafiled ship-captains, whose gains and 
depredations had been lessened by the measures of La Boar* 
donnais, presented to the Minister and to the Directors, of the 
Company a long list of their grievances, accompanied by insinu¬ 
ations common to their class, that La Bourdonnais was working 
mainly for his own interests, the narrow mind of the Cardinal 
did not rdpel the charges, and, worked upon at the same time 
by the Directors, he began to concert with them measures for 
his disgrace. It was the intimation of this, and the consequent 
desire to justify himtelf, that brought La Bourdonnais from the 
the scene of his> labours. 

Though narrow minded to a degree, Fleury was an honest 
man. He received this great colonist, with marked disfavour 
at the outset, but he did not remain lotg proof against 
the candour and frankness whi 9 h characterised alike his 
demeanour and his statements.. Jjo, Bomdonnais in fact 
insisted upon being informed of all that had been said a^^just 
him, and, this dojue, "be had little difficulty, not on^ tn 
Justifying his' conduct, but in convincing the Minister |md 
the . Directors of the great value of the measures he had^ accom- 

« ed. The personal charges against him dissolved into air. 

}mwed, in the course of his justification, that he h^ siever 
possessed a foot of land in tlm islands ; that he 4iad n^er 
traded fora single Here; and that so great had been tlte 
. of the colonists in his impartiality, that all the difTeretiiia^ in 
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the Luanda bad been termiaated bjr bia arbitration, 
reoourae having been bad, except in one solitary iastoSCe, to 
a lawsuit. 

Released from the charges against him, and reinstated In 
the confidence of his masters, the fertile mind of La Bourdonm^. 
began at once to resolve fresh schemes. At that ti me, 7 
hostilities between France and England,',seemed immineliL 
The two nations had taken opposite sides th the war of the 
Austmn, snoc^sion, and it was evident that not all the devices 
of Flkiry should be able much longer to beep back a -d' olaration 
of war. 'Under these circnmstances, Ira'Beordonnais foreseeing 
that that nation wliich, on the breaking out of the war, should 
havean overwhelming superiority jof'force.to the other in the 
Indian seas, wonld be able to crash its rival, advised that he 
shonld be allowed to equip and fit out a squadron of six or 
eight ships as vessels of war. With these he proposed to sail to 
the Isle of France, there to await the breaking out of hostilities. 
On that evexit occarring, he would be able, he said, to intercept 
and capture the English merchantmen, and then, steering to 
India, would ruin the Englisli settlemente in that country. 

This plan, practical, easy of execution, and, under an unfet¬ 
tered La Bourdonnais, certain of success, was nevertheless too 
grand in its grasp to commend itself to the timid and cautious 
policy of the Directors of the French India Company. These 
therefore declared against it at once. But Fleury, cantions as 
he was, had too much of the^tatesman in his composition, not 
to perceive the immense advantages that might accraeJfrotn its 
successful operation. La Bourdopnais too wiis on the spot, and 
La Bonrdonnais was careful to point out to him, amongst other 


arguments, that his consent to the plan did not commit him 
to any overt act of hostility against England, that the squadron 
would patiently await in the h/^bour ^of Port Louis the first 
declaration of war. Fleury, convinced by these and similar 
arguments, g^ve iti to the plan, merely altering some of tliiC 
details; the opposition of the Directors be for thh time silenced. 

The. alteration in the details of the scheme, as originally 
j^^<q^scd, consisted in the idea of substituting at least two ships 
of French Navy for those which La Bonrdonnais was to fit 
But, in France, in the reign of Louis XV., action seldom 
followed counsel. When the time came for the squadron to 
to two King’s ships, with which so much might hfp 

d 3 oen^^l^ted, were diverted to some unimportant purpose, . 


onnais found himself reduced to the command 
vmitdtllii&onging to the Compcmy. But these would have 
igJSidieiit for his purpose had he been allowed to pnisiie 
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pnifiQ^^ its £ad. Tb^ carried a cojmderable armament,^ a&d 
they h^-on board 1200 sailors and 500 soldiers. Yet even 
amdt^t these^ he bad difficulties to contend with. But few 
of the sailors bad ever been at sea, and the soldiers had 
hsen but little instructed in military exercises. With both 
these classy, La Bourdounais pursued the course he had found 
so successful wii^ :&e' colonists of the Isle' of France. He 
taught them what their duties were, and he set them himself 
the l>est example of doing them. To 'bain them to the 'various 
labours likely to deycdve upon them, was his constant and 
unremitting business oii the voyage, nnd to such an extent did 
he succeed, that the sh^s which left France on the 5th of April, 
174)1, maimed by landsmen as sailors, and carrying recruits 
for soldiers, arrived at the Isle of France on the I4th August 
following, with crews as efficient as those which manned’ the 
King’s navy, and soldiers as well trained in all their musketry 
exercises as those who fought at Fontenoy. 

It was the sad fate of those heroic men who struggled to 
establish a French Empire in India, to find their chiefest and 
most redoubtable enemies in France itself. The genius of Clive, 
the persistent valour of Coote, and the almost forgotten 
gallantry of Forde,t might have struggled in vain to overturn 
a settlement which was based on the solid foundations on 
which the early rulers of Pondichery bad begun to build up a 
French India, had France herself been true to her struggling 
children. But th^ France of Louis XV. more resembled the 
Medea of the ancient story Idian the tender and watchful 
mother. Often did she, 'with,her own hands, immolate her 
' offspring,’ and, failing this, she treated the best and bravest 
of her sons rather as enemies to be thwaitied, baffled, persecuted, 
and driven to despair, than as men who were devoting all their 
energies, the every thought pf their lives, to increa.se her domi* 
niona. Yes, it was France who was their enemy;—^not the 
France of Napoleon 111., jealous of the faide, the rights, the 
privileges, the comforts, of the meanest of her children:—^not 
the France of the Revolution and of the first Empirb, ambitioua 
of glory and dominion,—hut that France of the eighteen^ 
oentuiy, which lay bound and gagged and speechless, uniaugM 
yet to give out even^ an inarticulate sound, at the feet ^ 
a iOMin, who, shameless and eonscienceless himself, cared Ut^ 
udaui^^ight become of his subjects, ^provided only that ImuNM 

ships wegre the Flmiy of 56 gasR, the 
of 50 eSidli, the Menommie eef 98, and the of 16. 
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permitted to wallovr perpetnally in all the excesses 6i the vilest 
forms of debaeohery. » 

Ai^ it was now, that I'rance betrayed h^r champion. 
She betrayed the man, who, but for the acts of the rulers of 
France, would have enjoyed the best opportunity of effectively 
establishing a French Empire in India, of rooting out every rival. 
La Bourdonnais had scarcely set sail, , when those infamous 
intriguerB and whisperers,—the certain hangers-on of corrupt 
GoVernmeats»->began to uplift the. voices, whi’^h in his 
presence had remained mute. Amongst the Directors, the cry 
was raised that this expensive- armament was useless for 
the purposes of France; that it was intended JU> minister 
to the ambition of its promoter. They declared that a 
policy of neutrality .in the Indian seas was the only sound policy, 
and they expressed a conviction thatj in case of War, the English 
would be glad to accede to such an arrangement. From the 
Directors the cry rose to the ministry. The weak Fleury, then 
nearly ninety years old, and no longer under the influence of the 
spell of La Bourdonnais* presence, after a short struggle, g^ve 
way to the clamour. In an evil hour for France and for French 
India, this dispenser under Louis XV of the fortunes of his 
country, transmitted orders to Labourdonnais to send back 
hih ships to France, 'even though they should have to sail 
without cargoes'.* ' ' ' 

Meanwhile, La Bourdonnais, unsuspicious of back-stairs influ¬ 
ence, had, as we have scfen, arrived at the Isle of France. The 
intelligence which awaited hiih tlmre, was of a nature to stimu¬ 
late all hif.energi^. He received the news, which had some short 
time before arrived, of the.danger which threatened Pondichery 
from the anticipated attack of Ragojee Bhonsla, and further that 
the authorities of the Islands, obeying an urgent requisition front. 

Dnmas^;’ had despatched \heir garrisons to India. Im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of saving Pbndichery at all costs, 
Lii Bourdonnais remained only a week at the Isle of France, and 
aaOed then for Pondichery. Arriving their on the 30th September, 
lie found thkt the tact and skill of M. Dumas had warded off 
danger from that set^tletoent, but that lilahi^ was still 
beleaguered. Thither, accordingly, to the scene of his early Indian 
triumphs, he sailed, and arriving there heif speedily re-estoblished 
French ascendency. There being nothing more for him to 
abcoinplish in India, be returned to the l^e of France 
oft the scheme he had concerted with Meury. It vnm 
retafm thither, that he experien^d the bitter pang whiotll^nse 
alone can feel, who, prompted in all their actiona by nMe and 
generous sentiments. And themselves restriuned and held back 
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by men of inferior, even of contemptible, powers. Then for the 
first time the order reached him to send back his ships to 
Europe. He knew the full significance of that order; he ielt 
that it was to give up, for the coming war at all events, all hope 
of French preponderance in India; he felt that it would leave' 
him a powerless spectator of the triumphs of the 'English,^dis¬ 
armed and defenceless, perhaps even c prey to their attacks; he 
felt that it destroyed tke hope of hb life, the object of all his 
toil, the certain accomplishment, but for that, of his legitimate 
ambition. But what was be/to do ? The order was imp^ative. He 
must obey it. With a pang^ the bitterness of which few men 
can have experienced, and which must have been enhanced after¬ 
wards by the prompt realisation of all his anticipations, he sent 
back the fleet. With it however he sent his own resignation, 
with an earnest prayer that he might be speedily relieved. 

Why did he obey ? Surely it was not his fault that he did 
obey. But what cruel destiny was it that was weighing down 
the fortunes of France ? A few favouring gales, a swift sailing 
ship, an energetic Captain, and the fate of India might have 
been changed! Scarcely had- the first keenness of the disappoint¬ 
ment caused by the departure of the fleet been obliterated in 
the energetic action which now found a vent in the care of the 
colony, when there arrived at Port Louis a French ship convey¬ 
ing a despatch from the Controller of the Finances and Minister 
of State, M. Philibert Orry, authorising La BouiHlonuais to 
retain thd'fleet, and expressing a hope that he had disobeyed his 
previous instructions. Cardinal' Pleury in fact was dying, Orry 
was virtual Minister, and taking in at once the great importance 
of La Bourdonnais* schemes, be had sent out this ship and these 
instructions. Too late, alas! for La Bourdonnais’ hopes. The 
ships had gone, and there was'^o possibility of recalling them. 
Too well had he obey^ his Sovereign's order, for the obedience 
lost him an Empire. 

Can we imagine,—some of us perhaps may,—the aggravation 
of disappointment which this message from the new Minister must 
have caused ? How many it would have utterly crushed f How 
many it would have driven to despair 1 But La Bourdonnais was 
made of a very hard materiaL He was not proof against all 
.the attacks of fortune, for he too, as we i^al) have occasion to 
detetibe, had his weak side, but this disappointment neither 
iOl^liied him nor stopped his action. Learning a Httle 
■latOTthat the Minister and Directors refused to accept his 
lesii^lMtion, he calmly resumed his duties as governor 
the islands, and began at ones to make preparations for a poasi* 
hie future^ 
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The French Minislry refused to accept the resignation of 
La Bourdonnais, but they did not immediately send back the 
ships. They informed him that he possessed all their confi¬ 
dence, and that it was to him they looked to take the Governor- 
General ship of French India in case of any accident happening 
to Dupleix. Meanwhile Cardinal Fleury had died (29 January 
1743), war had been declared between France and England, and 
La ^nrdonnais saw with pain the great rivals of his nation 
reaping the field which he had sown to gal her.* That English 
fleet under Commodore Barnet, of sihich we have ai "eady spoken, 
had come to cruise in the Jndian seas, and French merchantmen 
were picked up in every direction. La Bourdonnais could do 
nothing to hinder their depredations. As if to add to his per¬ 
plexities, he, at this time, when utterly powerless himself, 
received a pressing message from Dupleix, with whom he had 
been some time in correspondence, begging him to hasten with 
all the force at his disposal, to the defence of Pqndichery. 

Then was seen, in full perfection, an example of the truth 
of the maxim that great difficulties are nothing more than 
obstacles which a real man may overcome. It would seem impos¬ 
sible that tin's man, left destitute himself, should have been 
able to carry .assistance to a countryman in distress. But no 
axiom is more true than this, that nothing is impossible to a 
brave man,—r-brave, we mean, not in the narrow view of per¬ 
sonal courage, but in its widest and its broadest sense,—brave 
to bear the reproach, the obloquy, the hatred, the discontent, 
of his fellow men;—bnave to disregard the studied neglect, the 
insolent glance, the open attacks, of men whom accident has 
placed higher than himself in the social scalebrave, still, 
despite of all, to go on straight to the end he has marked out 
to himself, despite of jeei*s and taunts, of open opposition, * and 
secret calumny. It was in that sense that La Bourdonnais was 
brave, and being thus brave, he conquered the impossible. 

What was the impossible? Without ships, without sailors, 
without an army, the Indian ocean covered by hostile cruisers, 
with no resources but those which he had made in the colony, 
he was asked to embark an army, to traverse the Indian Ocean, 
to avoid or encounter the trained fleet of the enemy, 
and to relieve the beleaguered Capital of French India. 
Could he stSmp upon the ground, and bring into existence the 
men, the guns, the material, the ships, that he had not ? Did 


* ‘ We are now executing against yon*, said Commodore Bam^ to the 
captain of a French merchantman he had taken, *that which de La 
j^urdonu^ had projected against os.* 
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it not seem a veiy impossibility ? Yet undeterred by this seeming^ 
calmly^ patiently^ steadfastly did La Bourdonnais set to work 
to accomplish the undertaking. 

To succeed in such an attempt it was especially necessary to 
greatly dare; to throw to the winds all dread of responsibility; 
to use to the utmost extent the powers at his disposal. La Bour¬ 
donnais thus acted. Every ship—and some, despite the English 
cruisers, did pass that way,—^that touched at Port Louis, likely 
to be suitable for his purpose, he detained. The objections 
of the captains and of othei’s interested in the vessejshe peremp¬ 
torily silenced. It was unfortunate that, in addition to other 
diMculties, the islands, owing to an unwonted scarcity caused by 
a total failure of the crops, were unable to supply sufficient food 
for the crews; equally so, that a vessel laden with provisions from 
Europe, the Saint Geran , had gone down at the very 
entrance of the harbour. Such was the scarcity, that the in¬ 
habitants of the islands were restricted by an order of the local 
council to daily rations of one pound of bread or rice for every 
European and freeman, and a pound and a half of rice for each 
negro. The necessary requirements for the equipment of the ships, 
carpenters and smiths and tailors to work upon them, sailors 
sufficient to man them and soldiers to be conveyed by them, were 
alike wanting. But La Bourdonnais determined to make what 
he had not. He himself, carpenter, engineer, tailor, and 
smith, . constructed with his own hands the model of all the 
articles that were required. Under his own personal superinten¬ 
dence, some men were trained to act as tailors, to cut out and 
prepare sails; others, as carpenters, busied themselves with 
gun-carriages, and fitted the vessels to receive them. Some 
were set to work to prepare materials lor building ships, others 
to put together those materials. Then again the sailors 
were trained to work together, to serve the guns, to scale walls, 
to fire at a mark, to use the grappling hook. Finding their 
number insufficient, he recruited from the negroes, and formed 
the whole into mixed companies. Working in this way, he 
soon found himself at the head of a body of men, well taught 
and well disciplined, and ready to undertake any enterpj|pe he 
might assign to them. 

Nor was he less painstaking and energetic regarding the 
supply of provisions. He had already detained and had begun 
to ^uip five vessels, including a vessel carrying twenty-six guns 
which had brought him the pressing requisition from Dupleix, 
when he received intelligence from France that a squadron of 
five ships had started from L^Orient, and would be with him in 
October of that year (1745). The arrival of this squadron would 
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cause a double strain upon his slender stot^' of provisions. He 
therefore arranged that so soon as a ship should be equipped, 
she should sail at once for the coast of Madagascar, and there 
lay in supplies of rice and other articles of food that might 
be procunmle. In this way he managed to over'ride that which 
otherwise would have been an unsurmountable difficulty. 

The squadron, promised in October 1745, arrived in January 
of Ae following year. It consisted of one ship of war of seventy 
guns, the AchiUe, and of four unarmed merchantmen. * To arm 
and equip these latter, and to reconcile their officers to he displace¬ 
ment of their several cargoes, f tasked all his resources. However 
he succeeded. The armament consisted almost entirely of eight 
and twelve pounders, a calibre insignificant when compared with 
that of the guns ordinarily found, even in those days, on board a 
man of war. Even of these he had an insufficient number, and 
almost all his improvised fighting ships were pierced for a greater 
number of guns than they actually carried. However, one by 
one, partially equipped as*they were, they left the island for the 
rendezvous at Madagascar. When all had*taken their departure, 
he himself, brimful of bright hopes and enthusiasm, set sail to 
join them. | 

This was on the 24th March. Scarcely however had he sighted 
his squadron, when one of these tempests which periodically 
sweep over^he Indian ocean, burst upon him. His ships were 
driven from their anchoring ground, and for three days were 
tossed about by the storm. One of them foundered§ ; the admi¬ 
ral’s ship, the Achille, lost her three masts, and many of the 
others suffered equally. At last however they found a safe 
refuge in the Bay of Antongil on the north-eastern coast of 
Madagascar. In this bay, lying off a desert island within it, 
the work of refitting was undertaken. Perhaps never was such a 
work begun under so many, accumulated disadvantages. The 

island was marshy and insalubrious; the periodical rains had begun; 

■ *- - — ■ - - . - -. _ ■.-■■■■ - ■ ■■ .. ■ -- 

* LaBourdonnais’ eKpreasion Teaarding these vessels runs ao follows: ** It 
is proper to observe regarding these vessels that they were very badly 
off for crews. The Achille alone was fitted out as a ship of war. The 
otheilfilrere no more armed than simple merchant ships/' 

f The armament of these vessels necessitated the landing of all the mer- 
diandise with which these vessels were laden, to the great loss of the officers. 

t We suljjoin s list of the names of the vessels forming the sqnadron 
and their respective armaments. The Achille of 7o guns ; the Bourbon 
piero^ for 42, caztyini^ad guns, the Phenix piereed for 44, canjing 38 
guns; iho Neptune, for 36, carrying 30 guns; the Stnnt Louie, 

pierc^ for 36, oarrying a6 guns; the Xyr pierced for 86, carrying 24 guns, 
the Thus tFOs leane pierced for 36 , carrying 24 guns, ihe^ TtenommSe pierced 
for 28. carrying 24 guns; and the Ineulatre of 30, canying ao guns. 

§ The Neptune dee Indee of 84 guns, not included in the above list. 
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the sKipB had sulTered fearfulljr, and their crews were knocked up 
by fatigue. There was no landiiig place; the forest whence wood 
was to be procured, was on the mainland upwards of two miles 
distant; between it and the shore, was a marsh three miles in 
circumference; a winding river with sufficient water to render 
the frequent crossing it wearisome, but not sufficient to float the 
logs down to the sea; and, even when in the sea, they were yet thfee 
miles from the shipping. But these difficulties, great as they were, 
were all overcome. He built a quay of the stone which the Island 
produced, he erected workshops for the construction of masts, 
ropes, and other appliances; he threw a road across the marsh; he 
caused the logs to bo dragged along the bed of the river, and con¬ 
structing rude canoes, he launched them at its mouth, and by their 
aid paddled the logs to the side of the disabled vessels To choose 
these logs, he penetrated into the pestilential forests, in order 
that he might be sure that he had the advantage of the best 
species of wood procurable. His example stimulated the whole 
fleet. Those who, at first, had been inclined to shew discontent, 
could not long resist his magic influence. But a short 
time elapsed before all worked with an energy of which before 
they had scarcely seemed capable. At the end of forty- 
eight days they had repaired every damage, though at a loss, 
from climate and exposure, of ninety-five Europeans and thirty- 
three negroes. The fleet however was saved, and was once more 
ready to sail for the long wished for goal. 

At length, on the 1st of June, it started. It consisted now of 
but nine ships. Besides the AcJiille of seventy guns, one vessel 
carried thirty-eight guns, one thirty-four guns, one thirty 
guns, one twenty-six, three twenty four and one twenty guns. He 
had on board 3342 men, of whom nearly one fourth we*le Afri¬ 
cans. Sailing with a fair wind, constantly exercising and encour¬ 
aging his crews. La Bourdonnais arrived off Mah^ at the end 
of the month. Here he learned that the English fleet had 
been last heard off Negapatam, below Earical; that though 
inferior in the number of ships, and slightly inferior in the 
number of crews, it was much superior in weight of metal, 
being armed with 24 pounders, and that it was waiting 
at Negapatam to intercept him. Summoning his captains 
on board his ship. La Bourdonnais at once held a Council of 
war. He was resolved to fight, but he wished first to test the 
temper of his subordinates. To his delight he found in them an 
eagerness almost equal to his own, a desire to gain, if possible, 
the empire of India on the sea. His mind entirely at ease on 
this point, he altered his course, and a few days later arrived off 
Trincomalee. 
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It is time now that we should turn to the proceedings of the 
English fleet. We left Commodore Barnet, prevented by the 
interdiction of the Nawab Anwaroodeen from attacking Pondi- 
chery, reduced to the necessity of confining his operations to 
sea. Taking up a position at Mergui, near the entrance of the 
Malacca Straits, he had employed himself industriously in 
intercepting French traders, and in effectively stopping French 
commerce. Hearing some rumours in the early part of 1746 
of the intended expedition of La Bourdonnais, he had returned 
to the Coromandel Coast, and anchored off Fort St; David. 
Here in the month of April he died, and the command uf the 
squadron devolved upon Commodore Peyton. 

This squadron consisted of one sliip of sixty guns, three of 
fifty, one of forty, and one of twenty guns, six ships in all. * 
But they carried mostly twenty-four pounders, and were armed 
with their full complement of guns. A judicious commander 
would have been able, with such a force, to cause terrible des¬ 
truction amongst the lightly armed vessels of La Bourdonnais. 

Intelligence had been conveyed to Commodore Peyton of the 
appearance of a French fleet off Ceylon, and he was cruising 
oft’ Negapatam to intercept it. Early on the morning of 
the 6th July it was descried. The discovery was made 
about the same time on board the French vessels, and the 
hostile squadrons began at once to mancBuvre, the English to 
preserve the advantage of the wind, the French to gain it. La 
Bourdonnais, knowing his inferiority in weight of metal, and 
his superiority in men, had felt that his only chance of success 
lay in a hand to hand encounter, and his great object was to 
board. But the skill of Commodore Peyton, who divined his 
enemy’s object, defeated this intention, and at half past four 
o’clock in the afternoon that officer had gained a position which 
enabled him to open fire at a safe distance on the French. 

This distance was all in favour of the English. With 
their twenty-four pounders they inflicted great damage amongst 
the French ships, which these latter, with their eight and twelve 
pounders and musketry, were very partially able to repay. Three of 
their ships weredisabled at thebeginningof the action,—one indeed 


* Subjoined are the names of the vessels and their commanders: 
The Medway, Commodore Peyton, 6o guns. 

The Pretton, Captain Lord Noithesk, So guns. 

The Harwich, Captain Carteret, 5p guns. 

The Winchester, Captain Lo^ T. fiertie. So guns. 

‘^The Medway's Prize, Captun Griffith, 40 guns. 

^ The lAcelyl Captain SteVens, So guns. 

The total number of the crews amounted to 16S0 men. 
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completely dismasted,—-and had not La Bourdbnnais, coming np 
with the Ackilley the only ship of his squadron that carried mt 
proper complement of heavy guns, drawn upon himself for half an 
hour the whole fire of the English, the squadron could not 
have escaped defeat. As it was, night separated the combatants 
before a decisive advantage had been gained on either side. 

Day broke shewing the French squadron formed in line, the 
advantage of the wind still being, as on the previous day, with 
the English. It rested with the latter therefore whether the 
contest should be renewed. There were very many weighty 
reasons in favour of prompt and vigorous action. The English 
bad had but sixty men killed and wounded^ the previous day, 
and one only of their ships had received any considerable damage 
from the enemy’s fire; they were all ships of war; ei^it of the 
French ships were but imperfectly and lightly armed; the English 
fleet had been stationed off Negapatam to obstruct the advance 
of the French fleet i to abandon the field therefore was to leave 
Madras a prey to the enemy. 

But in 1746, the English were not accustomed to regard the 
empire of the ^eas as their own. Some of those on board that 
squadron might easily have recollected the time when the English 
channel had been scoured for weeks, unopposed, by the victorious 
fleet of de Tourville,—the English fleet having sought refuge in 
the Thames.t Certain it is, that Commodore Peyton acted as 
English commodores of the time of the revolutionary war never 
would have thought of acting. Because one oi’ his ships was 
leaky he deemed tlie attack too hazardous to be made. A council 
of war having confirmed this view, he made sail to the south, 
bound for Trincomalee, leaving the way open to Pondichery— 
deserting that Madras which he had been sent to protect. 

If X La Bourdonnais was relieved by the departure of his enemy, 
he did not shew it. On the contrary he made an appearance 
of pursuing the English. But it was only an appearance. He 

* The English lost fourteen men killed and forty-six wounded: the 
French, twenty-seven killed and fifty-three wounded, 
t After the battle off Beachy Head, 30th June, 1690, 

^ La Bourdonnais states in his memoirs that it was with extreme regret 
he saw the Euglish escape him. He adds, that being without provisions 
and having on hoard a great number of sick and wounded, he was constrain¬ 
ed to renounce their pursuit. In his letter to Bupleix, however, he says 
nothing about the disappearance of the English, out writes thus. * The 

* fear of missing Pondi(mery, the large amount of money for you on board 

* and, more than that, the scarcity of food, of which many shins had only 

* four and twenty hours supply, made me contemplate the mghtml situation 

* in which I should b% if 1 were to fall to the leeward of the plan; tiiis 

* determined me to bear up for Pondichery.’ 
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must, in reality, liave been ^eatly relieved by their sheeting 
off. He had expended a great portion of his ammunition, 
he had provisions but for twenty-four hoilrs' longer. The 
• disappearanee of the English left him free to accomplish 
his object. His dismasted ship, the Ineulaire, he ordered to 
Bengal to be repaired; then quickly collecting the remainder of 
his squadron, he resumed almost immediately his northerly 
course, and on the following evening cast anchor in the Fondi- 
chery roads. 

(me portion of his seemingly impossible task had thus been 
• accomplished. Pondichery was safe, the French fleet mistress of 
the Indian seas, Madras uncovered. The positions of the con¬ 
tending rivals had heen exactly reversed. It would now be for 
the French to threaten, for the English tp sue for neutrality. 
What will be the result? Will the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
standing neutral between the contending parties, extend to 
the English the same protection he had accorded to their 
rivals ? If not, it would seem as though their case were almost 
desperate. Abandoned by their fleet, with but three hundred 
Europeans within its walls, Madras presented far fewer means 
of defence than Pondichery. Governor Morse too was neither 
a Dumas nor a Dupleix. On the other hand, the French 
had at their head two masters, both men of genius, of energy, 
of ambition; the one a master in council, an adept at state¬ 
craft, skilled in all the wiles of a subtle policy, but himself 
unacquainted with war and its details: the other a man, 
great in action and prompt in council, accustomed to com¬ 
mand, accustomed to see his will obeyed, to bear down 
every obstacle; but whether equally fitted to carry out the 
will of another, as yet unproved. The uncertainty in this 
respect formed the only cloud in the horizon of the fortunes of 
French India. Will the active genius, who has ‘conquered 
'the impossible,^ who, by the sheer force of his will, has 
created the soldiers and the sailors, the ships and the guns, 
wherewith hO has relieved Pondichery, will he now subordi¬ 
nate that will to the will of anoth^ man, his superior in 
position, but whom he has as yet only heard of as a successful 
trader ? Up to the moment of casting anchor at Pondichery not 
a shadow of a contest had arisen. Hitherto each had acted 
ihdependently of the other. The communications between the 
two Governors had been most friendly.. ‘The honour of suc- 
cess’, wrote Dupleix in the early part of the year, * will be 
' yours, and 1 shall hold myself lucky in contributing there- 
' to through means tiiat owe their vidae entirely to your 
‘ tkilh’ ' We ought,’ wrote La Bourdonnais on his side, * to. 
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' regard one another as equally interested in the progress of 
' events, and to work in concert. E*r my part. Sir, I devote 
' myself to yoi^ b^r6hq,nd, and I swear to you a perfect 
' confidence.' But cireupiftances had altered. Success had now 
been attained;, the two men were about for the first time to 
come in contact. Whlph of them was to take the lead ? It 
was in the chance of some disagreement between those strong 
natures, both accustomed to command, that lay the best chwee 
for Governor Morse and Madras.^ 


W 
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Aet. VII.— -4 Vindbqtion of the MqrduU of ^ Dalhousit^a Indian 
Adminidration, Sir Charles I&mnon, Smith Elder and Co,, 
Cornhilt. 1865. 

O N previous occasions this Review has come forward to 
'' discharge a duty to India in considering the principles and 
details of Lord Dalhousie’s celebrated tenure of office. His 
pacification of the Puijjab, bis conquest of Pegu, his internal 
adihinistration, have all been discussed 9>nd described, by more 
pens than one, both when hia fame was at its zemtb,^^and when 
it was unjustly and indiscriminately assailed during the not 
unnatural reaction ^used by the mutiny. The timely appear¬ 
ance of Sir Charles Jacksou^s work again invites us to consider 
several salient points in a rule which all thinking men admit to 
have been, for good or evil, one of the meat important in the 
splendid catalogue of Proconsular, Histories. In many respects 
Sir Charles Jackson is excellently fitted for the task he has 
undertaken, ile is an English lawyer and an English gentle¬ 
man. He is not bound by the traditions of office, or by any 
of those class prejudices which are supposed to limit the view, 
or to distort the judgment, of men who have served the State 
with distinction in the Civil and Military Services. Asa Judge 
he has-been accustomed to weigh evideuoe, to reconcile con¬ 
flicting statements, to analyse motives, to eschew extravagance 
of statement, and to present his matured, conclusions, for the 
criticism df the public, in the seemly and dispassionate language 
of the Bench. As Advocate General, an^ as ^ember, first of 
the Suprejcne, and then of the bid Legislative Cguncil, he has 
had good opportunities of gaining some insight into thb actual 
working of our system of Gorvernment,4ind^f fai^^s estimating 
the difficaltjyes and trials under which the ^marjkable problem 
of the Goy^nment of hundfbds of miiliqns'of Asiktics by one 
or two hundred thousands of Englishmen* is enunciated and 
solved. He #ap a frank Uitd ..,«ariiest ^ehater, a diligent 
advocate, and an- upright and esteemed ^^ge.\ The work 
before us, is, consequently, an exemplificntfon of all the sound 
qualities which its author displayed in his Indian career. 
There is no rhetorical appeal to the passions. There is no 
laboured exhibition of sentiment* Opponents are not denounced 
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in the language of extravagance. Lord Dalhousie is not 
worshipped in the language of adulation. The work^ from 
beginning to endj is emiueittly Impartial and fair. Evidence is 
quoted for every conclusion original authorities are duly set 
forth; the flagrant‘errori of Lord.,Dalhousie*s detractors 
are quietly esfposed n judicial severity , of reprobation is 
exhibited towards 6onie> writers, who have denounced Lord 
Dalhousieas if he had been d Yorkshire horse-jockey or a London 
pick-pocket, and this vmdication seem? to us as complete and 
satisfactory as if it had been jbhat of the author still seated 
on the Bench of the Supreme or the High Court, and delivering" 
a judgment in a case of a disputed succession to a Mahome- 
dan Principality or a Hindu B^j. 

We do not intend to follow the practice which has so long 
received the sanction of unrivalled critics like Macaulay, and 
which is adopted by every writer who has views and opinions of 
his own. That is to say we do not mean to dismiss Sir Charles 
Jackson with a brief flourish of trumpets, and then to Set up 
a fresh vindication of our own in which the author reviewed' 
shall be quietly put on- the shelf with his own law books. On 
the contrary, we > invite the reader to go, in company with 
us, through the nine or ten chapters, in which every grave charge 
and every outburst of malice-vagainst the great Pro-consul is 
deliberately sifted and exposed. We shall deal, .as Sir Charles 
Jackson has dealt with them, with annexations by lapse, and 
with annexations for misgovernment, with the claims of the 
^Nagpore Ranees, and with the Raj of Tanjore, with the Inam 
Resumptions of Bombay, and with the monster of Bithoor. 

The first subject which Sir Charles Jackson treats at length 
is entitled Annexation by lapse, and under this head he very 
properly groups together the acquisitions of JT^gpore and of 
Sumbhulpore, of Sattaara, and of Jhansi. Several writers, 
amongst whona we. are :ii^eiy sorry to include such an historian as 
Mr. Kaye,haye as^led Lord Dalhousie as the inventor of a new 
policy, that of lai^e', wMeh to ho more dreaded , by the 

natives than OQiique^ or invasipUj and which, not content with 
injuring a'rnler in lifetime,; puraues him beyond the grave to 
the confines of anotli^r and a mysterious' woi^ld. As a Lawyer 
scenstomed to coosidir familiarly, in? all its aspects, the well 
known Hindoo'doctrine of'adoption, Sir Charles Jackson doubts, 
the existence of anjf Such feeling of terror ;'and so do we. That 
only a son delivers his,fath6r from the hell known as that of 
that the existenceoT a son is deemed necessary to eternal salvation,, 
and that a son by adoption is every whit as good, for these 
and other purposes, as a son born of the body, are aR 
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well known Hindoo doctrines accepted in our Courts, But nothing 
that Itord Dalbousie ever said or wrote, in any way affected the 
value of mere acts of adoption as spiritual acts, tending to the 
good of the soul of the decease(f. To deny the right to succeed to a 
Principality was surtly not to deny the validity of the adoption 
itself. In several instancesjthe right to woee^ to rthe personal 
property and effects of. the adopting father, and the status of adop¬ 
tion, were distinctly recognised. ' In the most striking example of 
these politic and just refusals, that of the Nana, we never for a 
inotnent understood Dhuudhoo Punt was less considered the 
son of Baji Bao, because his preposterous and impudent claim 
to the pension of his adopting father was summarily rejected. 
But one of the most telling point, in Sir Charles Jackson’s 
chapter on Lapses, is, that he shows clearly, what all well 
informed Indian readers knevv before, that neither in the case of 
Nagpore nor in that of Sumbhulpore, was any adoption even 
proposed. The last Raja of Sumbhulpore, to our certain 
knowledge, had, further, in his lifetime expressly intimated his 
wish that, th^ British Government should lake possession of his 
principality, and should provide for his ' IXanees. Several of 
the inhabitants of Nagpore, not unmindful of the beneficent 
administration of Sir Richard Jenkins, whom they still worship 
as Duukin Saheb, actually came up in a body to Calcutta at 
the time of the late Raja’s decease, and impatiently enquired 
when their country was to pass under the Company’s rule. 
It is true that the Resident at Nagpore, Mr. C. G. Mansel, a 
man of undoubted ability but of extensive crotchets, while he - 
graphically described the low habits and avaricious cruelty of 
the last ruler, did endeavour to persuade the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to Reproduce a ruler of the same cast of character in 
the person of a minor, a relation of the Raja on the female side. 
We use this expression' deliberately, because Indian rulers may 
he broadly divided into two classes. There is the vigorous, 
despotic,. and unscrupulous soldier who fi^ts his way up to 
supremacy, maiutabs order in the provin^> quells disaffec¬ 
tion amongst the soldiery, and puts down conspiracies in the 
Court. And there is the youth, who is born in the purple, 
whose character is made up of voluptuousness without elegance, 
and of cruelty which ensures him no, respect, who insults ancieut 
and venerable ministers, and whose sole companions are fiddlers, 
courtesans, and buffoons. To which class the youth selected by 
the unkind philanthropy of the Resident would have belonged, we 
can have very little doubt. The justice of Lord Dalhousie’s pro¬ 
ceedings, failing adoption, being tlius placed beyond question 
in matter of both-Nagpore and its dependency Sumbhulpore, 
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the only point left to consider is that of political expediency. 
Here we do not think that tha Indian public has had any diffi- 
aulty in coming to a conclusion. Neither by antiquity, lofty 
descent, or fidelity-to the British Governraent, had the House of 
Nagpore any claims whatever to our consideration. As the 
cotton field, of IndiaJ it was especially to be desired for the 
benefit of Manchester,, if for nothing else. Its absorption ex¬ 
tinguished another of the great Military Powers of the East, 
It joined Qi^issa on one side ,with Candeish on the other. It 
isolated the Nizam. It encouraged our trade while it consolidalcd 
our power. But we are not eouteut with vindicating the strict 
justice as well as the wise policy of Lord Dalliousie in this 
respect. We may lawfully carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, and ask how, with this uudefinable dread of lapse, with 
this asserted preference for a native over an European adminis¬ 
tration, with grudges, as we are told, to requite, with insults as 
we are reminded, to avenge, and with independence td strike for, 
the vast territory of Nagpore remained in a;lmost in unbroken 
peace and quiet during the whole of 1857. If the arguments 
usually employed against Lord Dalhousie lor his policy towards 
this great Maratta House have any foundation in fact, the Resi¬ 
dency near Seetabuldee should have been another Lucknow. 
Lord Clyde or Sir Hugh Rose sliould have massed large bodies 
of troops, and planned vast campaigns, in the very heart of 
India : Mr. G. Plovvden should never have kept open the telegra¬ 
phic communication between Bombay and Calcutta; and in¬ 
stead of tranquillity, purchased by the exhibition of a six 
pounder or two, and the banging of a mutineer, we should have 
had the well known scenes of slaughter and outrage followed 
by the bayonets of avenging Highlanders, and the broadswords 
ol infuriated Dragoons. There is,j^unluckily for the vilifiers of 
Lord Dalhousie, something like proving too much ; and there is 
a well known French story of the dilemma created by arguments 
which tend to one direction, wiiile aU the ugly and inconvenient 
facts tend exactly to the other. 

But the strangest doctrine which philanthropists, and even 
high minded, experjenced, and practical administrators have 
constantly urged against annexation, is somewhat as follows. 
We are obliged to put the doctrine as we have collected it from 
various Minutes and desultory writings, but if it means 
anything, it means exactly what we are going to say. 
Intervening Principalities and independent States, it is gravely 
propounded,.are really useful, because they draw off from our 
settled provinces the scum and dregs of the native population. 
They afford a scope for the talents ^ those * turbulent spirits' 
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whom the peculiar, inconvenient, and straight-laced notions 
of our administrators would prevent from climbing to eminence 
in a province conducted on the purely British maxims of even- 
handed justice and;l||^ruptib^ity. And, with their declining 
agriculture, their impeded commerce, and their occasional revolu¬ 
tions, th'ey afford, by their contrast with the dead level of British 
uniformity and progress, a speckle, which, to well wishers of the 
British Power, cannot ])e other than giatifying and instructive, 
A native State is, then, to be the coUuvies ei seniina fentium. A 
native ruler is to stand forth as the naughty boy, as the 
drunken Helot, who is to teach the good boy, brought ip under 
British training, exactly what he ought 9ioi to do. For professed 
moralists this is really the most immoral and selfish doctrine we 
have, ever heard 1 

There is another argument occasionally employed by the same 
class of reasoners to the effect that, * natives prefer their own 
rulers to the British Government.' Now we are not going to 
propound a theory as extravagant in one sense as that we have 
been just condemning, and to assert that every phase and charac¬ 
teristic of our policy must charm the heart, while they subdue 
the reason, of all classes of natives. On the contrary, we have 
long admitted that there are many things which must shock and 
horrify others in the native community besides the Dacoit, the 
Thug, and the fraudulent and successful scoundrel, whose 
feelings or propensities no one need take into consideration. But, 
for all that, we are here in India tb put down crime, to set 
justice against privilege, to teach all classes that merit and per¬ 
severance, and not favour and corruption, are the steps to 
eminence, to sap unintentionally the foundations of many an 
old superstition, to over-ride unreasonable prejudices when they 
stand in the %ay of real progress and reform. We must infuse 
into our actions as much tenderness and consideration as 
possible. We may feel certain |hat we are looked on with awe 
and reverence, but not with love. But we have ijo business in 
this country if we palter with our consciences, and if we do 
not set what we consider conducive to the moral and the 
material benefit of the greatest number, above all efforts at con¬ 
ciliation, and all attempts to uphold the exploded faith and the 
decaying privileges of particular classes and sects. 

The cases of Sattara and Jhansi are not precisely identical 
with those of Nagpore and Sumbhulpore. The rulers of both 
these states did adopt sons in the persons of distant relatives^ 
But Sir Charles Jackson shows conclusively from the records of 
Government, as tvell ^ as from the writings of his opponents, 
that the law * which requires the sanction of Government for 
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tlie adoption of a eon, is applicable to all persons bolding 
'tenures under Government, such ^ Jagh^dars, Wuttund^s 
‘ and Inamdars, as toell as dej^mdeM The prevalence 

and talidity of such a custom was .broa^ admitt^ by Sir 
George Clerk, the most distinguished supporter of thh Integrity 
of Native States. In and again in 1838, in the case of 
Jhansi, the Government of India, long before Lord Dalhousie^s 
time, had deliberately^ refused to acknowledge the adoption 
made by a dying Raja. In 1841 the same course was followed 
with the petty state of Angria^s Colaba, so called from the 
famous Pirate Tullagee Angria, and situated about twenty miles 
from the Harbour ot Bombay. In 1843 this terrible doctrine 
of lapse was applied to the petty state of Mandavee, and sundry 
Jaghires, which, every one knows, are life tenures, were repeat¬ 
edly escheated and were not re-created on the mere payment of a 
nuzzur. With regard to political expediency, there was every 
reason why a well known and thoroughly understood doctrine 
• should be put in operation. The state of Jhansi with Jaloun 
had been frightfully mismanaged in the time of Lord Auckland. 
A former Raja of Sattara had been, by us, dethroned and exiled. 
The position of Sattara, separating Poona from Belgaum, was 
a source of confusion and weakness and not of strength. 
Viewed in every possible light, by the paramount claims of 
the misgoverned population, by the misconduct of their rulers, 
by their geographical position, or by the doctrines of pure legality 
and justice, the absorption of these four states will, we are confi¬ 
dent, stand the impartial trial of history, when misrepresenta¬ 
tion shall be no longer an object of party. 

Sir Charles Jackson has thought it necessary to vindicate 
Lord Dalhousie’s memory from an aspersion cast on it by Mr. 
Kaye, because the Governor-General had some doubts whether 
the little Rajpoot state of Kerowlie should not be annexed. We 
feel almost tempted to exclaim, that the vindication was needless. 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
^ Tempus eget; 

The history of this case is however amusing, as well as 
instructive, for those who have heard that Lord Dalhousie was 
ever ready, like any ogre, to swallow up every principality, great 
or small, of which the ruler demised without heirs male of the 
body! The Raja died in July 1852, and had proposed the adoption 
of a boy named Bhurt Pal, which proposal received the concur¬ 
rence of the Agent, Col. Low* Lord Dalhousie, so far from 
being ea^er to enforce his favourite doctrine in the case of 
this principality, and to commence a career of annexation which 
would spare neither the sandy desert of Bikaneer, nor the 
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beautiful palaces of Ajmere, nor the unequalled traditions of 
Oodeypore, was the first to dwell on tlie comparative antiquity 
of Kerowlie, on the fedings of the Rajpoots^ and on the 
impolicv of creating alarm in the minds of rulezs of the 
still older and more powerful states. This is pretty well for 
a statesman wbo^ we are now told, did not thoroughly under¬ 
stand * the vital differences between the various races inhabiting 
the Continent of India.' To our thinking, the extract from 
Lord Dalhousie's minu«-e, quoted by Sir Charles Jackson and 
apparently ignored by Mr. Kaye, shows that Lord Dalhousie 
had a . clear idea of the difference between a descendant 
of the robber Sevagee, and a representative of the blue blood 
of the Rajpoots, as he must have had of the distinction 
between a Selkirk Souter and a Highland cattle-lifter, or 
between the Macgregor and Baillie Nicol Jarvie. The sequel 
of this case is cuiious. Lord Dalhousie^ admitting that, m 
this one instance, the argument preponderated in favour of lapse, 
but evidently not having set his heart on annexation, quietly’ 
referred the matter to the Court of Directors. Before the decision 
of the Court could reach India, another Agent had succeeded 
do Col. Low, and another claimant, Muddun Pal, had come 
forward to dispute the claim of Bliurt Pal. Tho Agent was 
the chivalrous and high-minded Sir Henry Lawrence, and he 
recommended that the claims of the adopted son should be dis¬ 
allowed, and that those of Muddun Pal should be recognised! This 
was accordingly done, and the only harm produced by the delay of 
a reference toBngland, was, that the state obtained a rightful ruler 
instead of one, the validity of whose adoption, as Mr. Kaye admits, 
the people themselves doubted. On what authority Mr. Kaye 
sketches an alarming picture of the discontent and doubt which 
prevailed in the minds of this Rajpoot Princes while the case of 
Kero wile was under reference, we know ^ot. At that very 
time, 1852-5fS, we were in a situation accurately to esti¬ 
mate the feelings and anxieties of every dependent, independent, 
or Tributary ruler in India, as far as they could be expounded 
by British Residentf and Agents at their Courts, and we are in 
a position to declare confidently that no sucjh serious alarm was a 
ever felt in Marwar or Meywar. If, as Mr. Kaye writes, the 
Rajpoot Princes lost their confidence in the good faith of the 
British Government, they must have been as unreasonable as 
wayward children or silly old women. The spectacle of the 
British Government, calmly weighing the merits of two rival 
claimants, and then formally bestowing the principality on the 
claimant who was supported by the British Resident and favoured 
by* the people, was a spectacle, we should think, calculated to 
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inspire hope and confidence and not to produce anxiety and 
alarm But the best commentary on'Lord Dallioosie's policy 
towards the desceiidants and representatives of the second caste in 
the old Hindu polity, is, simply, tliat Rajputaiia during the 
mutiny, was, with scarcely a break, as dull and uninteresting as 
one of its own sandy plains. 

ViQ now come to the claims of the notorious Nana, with which 
we shall be brief, inasmuch as of all the elements which have 
been employed to elaborate a theory, or to complete a picture, 
this intrc^uctisn of the Nana fills us with tl!h greatest amaze¬ 
ment. Sir Charles Jackson, in a few weighty pages, shows that, 
the pension allotted to .Baji Kao by Sir John Malcolm, when he- 
wished to end a harassing pursuit of his fugitive, was £80,000 a 
year: that this was a life grant and, that as such, it was understood 
both by Malcolm ^d by the ex-Peshwa himself, who in his lifetime, 
pressed upon Government the propriety of making a provision for 
his family: that on his death, the pension, like every other gfrant. 
of the same kind, lapsed: that the adopiel son, Dhondhoo Punt 
was permitted to succeed to accumulations, stated by himself at 
nearly thirty lacks of rupees, but believed by theautliorit!l^,as we. 
know, to be more than half a* million of our money: that he was 
allowed to eiijoy, rent-free, the jagbeer of Bithoor, and that he. 
passed his life on his paternal estate, countenanced by the 
ofiicud and non-ofilcial community, and in the enjoyment of 
ample luxury and wealth. We do not say that any writer, and 
much less such an historian as Mi'. Kaye, has had the audacity to 
assert that Lord Dalhousie^s refusal to accede to the propositions 
and impudent clauns of the Nana, is the slightest justification of 
the massacres of Cawnpore. Yet Mr. Arnold, of whom we ex¬ 
pected better things, seems to think tliat the mere adoption 
of the Nana by the ex-Peshwa ought to have settled the question, 
and to have carried with it the right to burden the state with 
the payment of £80,000 for another life, or a series of lives. Most 
of the writers on the subject appear to be ignorant of the fact, 
that the rival claimant to the office and dignity of this Peshwa, 
had received, through the instrumentality of no. less a person than 
the Duke of Wellington, an annual pension of £70,000, and had 
enjoyed this grant for no less than fifty years, or from 1803 to 
1853. If the refiisal of extravagant, ridiculous, or unfounded de¬ 
mands generates hatred and malevolence, and if these motives are, 
to be considered justificatory of the most horrible crimes, we dare 
say that a good deal might be pleaded in favour of Constance. 
Kent, Soul&ey, the billiard marker, or any other notorious crimi- 
nal. At any if the Nana's crimes and Lord Dalhousie's con¬ 
sistent, i^rm, and just policy are tobeplaeed in juxta-position without 
scarcely a word of reprobation for the former, and, in language whidh 
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66eme cal^jr to contemplate natural cause and effect, shall 
never despair of hearing' that some day a writer has arisen 
who will first wash-white.the Cawnpore butcher, dismiss hinri tvith a 
testimonial to his morals and excellence, and will then, emboldened 
gaccess,,undertakethetaskof rehabilitating that awful name to 
which the great poet of Italy assigns, in the vision of Hell, a 
place between Bratus the proud and Cassius the envious, as they are 
crunched by the teeth of the avenger, in the sea of ice. 

Mr. Kaye lays great stress on the next subject handled by Sir 
Charles Jackson,thCTesumptionmeasuresof the British Government, 
bait he candidly admits that tliis " general system of depression” 
" had not its origin in the fertile brain of Lord Dalhousie.^^ At 
the same time he fills the last of what he terms his introductory 
Book with a long account of the progress of Englishism, in which 
novel and comprehensive term are included the destruction 
of the native aristocracy, the retrospect of the Settlement of the 
North Western Provinces, the resumptions in Bengal and in 
the Punjab, the Inam commission in Bombay, and divers other 
topics. It is true that the dates of all these divers operations 
and the Barnes of the chief actors, are all given by Mr. Kaye 
’with praiseworthy accuracy, and that a student of Indian 
history, with ordinary diligence, is not likely to be misled. But, 
ftfi* the general reader, who only takes up the History of the 
Sepoy war as an attractive and powerfully written narrative^of a 
terrible crisis, there is very considerable danger lest his permanent 
hnprcssion should be that, somehow. Lord Dalhousie is responsi¬ 
ble for everything: for the specious but unsound system of the 
village communities in Hindustan, for the degradation of 
the native aristocracy, and for any temporaiy discontent in Lower 
Bengal. The simple truth is, tliat Lord Dalhousie had no 
more to do with the larger portion of the administrative measures 
which Mr. Kaye condemns, by the test of experience and the 
full light of History, than he'had with the Perpetual Settlement 
itself. The settlement of the North West I^vinces, minute, 
exhaustive, and as beautiful outwardly as a piece of mosaic, 
was complete before he ever reached the country. In Bengal 
he actually stopped the resumption measures by his fiat. He 
found the Board of Bevenue annually inditing in their general 
report, a miserable paragraph about certain lingering resump¬ 
tions which produced no sterling advant^e to the Tr^uiy, 
wMe they kept up, in the minds of the Bengalis, an irrSSdang 
sore. At the hands of Lord Dalhousie these needless and uipro- 
fitable enquiries received their death blow. We aratold^ &awever, 
that the same system oi depression was carried into the Punjab,, 
Kod that thwe it ** novely disgusted some few of our more diivalrous 
Ki^lish. officers eopnected with the administia^on/^ 
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this, we have first broadly to remark that the Punjab has ever 
been regarded as Lord D^housie's most snccessfiil experimeirt 
in jiractical administration. We nxfi not going to relate tim 
details for the twelfth time, or to explain how rights were traced 
out and confirmed; how roads were laid out, how commerce 
revived,how agriculture flourished, and how the turbulent province 
became a valuable possession in peace, and the mainstay of a 
falling empire in the time of rebellion and of war. All we say is, 
that it is unfair to claim credit for the Punjab, as the province 
which saved the country in 1857, in one bjeath, and then in 
another to criticise some of the measures by which our rule was 
therein consolidated, as reflecting discredit on the statesman to 
whom they were due. The annexation and pacification of the 
Punjab must be taken as one consistent whole. Its value must 
be judged of by the event. It is impossible that, whOT. a great 
4reputation is on trial, the same vigorous, strong and enlightened 
administration should afford a plea for the prosecution, while it 
is, in reality, the very stronghold of the defence. As regards the 
resumption measures of the Punjab we have seen scores and 
scores of Reports on the subject; and it is sufficient to observe 
that enquiry was commenced into the titles of jageers and rent- 
free grants within three or four years after annexation. Many of 
the grants had been made to queer characters and low menials, or 
to men of professions and pursuits in no way entitled to respect. 
Several were confirmed in perpetuity, and many were continued 
for a period of one, two, and three lives; all the confiscated grants 
were usually settled with the occupants, and neither sullen 
discontent nor open indignation ever took possession of the minds 
of the Sirdars, or appeared in the Manjha. 

The only point in which Sir Charles Jackson thinks it necessary 
to vindicate Lord Dalhousie in connection with Resumptions is, 
the Inam Commission of Bombay. The Law known as Act XI. 
of 1852, empowered the Government of Bombay to deal with 
invalid alienations of rent-free tenures throughout the Southern 
Mahratta country. When passed, it was doubtless worked with 
greiat vigour. It was, however, u ‘ mere supplement to previous 
legislation,' and it was more liberal and less oppressive than the 
older laws. No one was ejected fiom his lands, even when his 
title to hold tiiem was found to be spurious and invalid, and an 
.entirely new principle was adopted in the last enactment, which 
.was'q.tterly at variance with legal precedent in cases where lands 
are or claimed to be held, without payment of Revenue or 
rent.. In all other Laws and in all other Indian provinces, the 
burden of proving his own immunity has been laid on the party 
..idaitniiQtg the same. In the Bomb.iy presidency^ by Laws passed 
in 184)5 and in 1852, the burden was laid on the Goverumeiitt 
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If, as Mr. Kaye tells ns, three-fifths of thirty-five thousand estates 
vrei^ found in five years to'be held without a good title; and if 
proofs oftheir invalidity were successfully adduced by the officials, 
all we can say is, that the spoliation of the Govemnoent Revenue 
and the immunity from taxation must have been effected under 
the greatest system of robbery which it ever entered into the 
head of Mahratta chieftains to conceive. The Government, In 
this view of the case, would have been guilty of gross injustice 
to the i6tber taxpayers of India, had it shrunk from the enquiry. 
But whatever were^the results, we do not see how Lord Dal* 
hohsie can be blamed for not withholding bis assei.t to a law, 
milder and less oppressive in its tendency than preceding laws, 
and declared essential for the local administration by the Gover¬ 
nor and the Revenue authorities of the Presidency which it coi»- 
cerned. Sir Charles Jackson winds up by reminding us, that 
in spite of a mutiny at Kolapore and the intrigues of the Nana^& 
agents at Sattara, many districts to which this dreadful A^t was 
extended, remained undisturbed by rebellion, while tlie Act had 
nothing to do with the subsequent outbreak in a portion df the 
country and with the disturbances in the foreign territory of Goa. 

A great outcry was raised at one tirtie about the spoliation of 
the Nagpore jewels, the sale of the private ‘property of the late 
Raja, the tears of the Ranees, and the conduct of the Resident. 
Major Beil talks as if Lord Dalhousic had intended to appropriate 
the state property absolutely, without giving the Ranees any relief. 
Even Mr. Kaye condescends to write about * the gain of money.' 
Sir Charles Jackson quietly shows that out of the proceeds of the 
sale a large fund was formed for the benefit of the Bhonsla family. 
The Queen mother received the annual sum of 12000 £, or 
about that which Parliament allots to Royal dukes, the brothers 
of a reigning monarch. The five widows of the Rajah got yearly 
lfi500ib amongst them, which is not a bad allowance for women 
who in native times would ha-::® been politely requested to bum 
themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands. A liberal 
provimon of 78,700 £ was set apart for other connections and 
dependants of the Raja, and Mr. Temple's late Reports tell us tlmt 
the sum of 98,000 £ or little less than ten lacks cf rupees, is 
still appropriated to the members of the family, their dependants 
and rc^tions. The family, besides, was allowed to live on an 
estate, producing 5000 £ a year, free from payment of rpyigiue. 
We do not understand the charge made after the above 
which were equally open to the knowledge and criticism 
^writers besides the Indian Ex-judge. Surely it is 
tended that the Ranees had a right to a pension over and jjffiove 
the state Jewels, the elephants, the horses, and the boRocks, which. 
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by every precedent of mtemational taw, became &e properj^ 
of ithe Paramount Power. ' 

We shall now deal with two Potentates who conU certamly 
have had very liftle influence in either provoking or quieting 
a rebellion in Upper India, whose position entitles them to 
the strictest justice and impartiality. We mean the Nawab 
of the Carnatic and the Kaja of Tanjore. The Nawab of tihe 
Carnatic was one of these mischievous shams of royE|%-, who 
had no territory and no residence out of the Presidency, and 
nothing whatever to remind the population of lofty rank, ex(^t 
his immunity from legal process and his exemption from ar¬ 
rest for debt. The question which came before Lord Harris 
and Lord Dallionsie was, simply, whether on the death of the 
late Nawab in 1.S55, his uncle prince Azim Jah had any right to 
succeed him. Mr. Kaye most properly dismisses both questions 
without any imputation on Lord Dalhousie, adding that empty 
titular dignities are dangerous possessions, and it may be, after 
all, only misttiken kindness to perpetuate them when the sub¬ 
stance of royalty is gone. Bjit other writers, it seems, not 
so well informed, and eager at all risks to blapken a noble 
reputatioDy have dealt with the refusal to perpetuate the 
title of Nawab of the Carnatic as if it were a deliberate crime, 
destined to afford to the world a further proof- that Lord 
Dalhousie wished to reduce all the native aristocracy to a dmi 
level of obscurity and penury. There were two points, Sir Charles 
Jackson clearly shows, which arose for consideration. First, had 
prince Azim any right to the title ? Secondly, if he had no right, 
was it expedient and politic to recognise him ? We have not 
space enough for a recital of the extracts of treaties and of the 
arguments by which our author disposes of the question of right. 
Those who will refer to page 82 and following Will find it 
clearly shown, that in 1801 the title of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
were forfeited to Government by the treachery and hostility of the 
occupant, and that a new arrangement was then concluded. 
Lord Harris, whose remarks on the subject of the recognition 
were adopted by the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie''s, 
and the Court of Directors were unanimously of opinion 
that the new arrangement entered into by Lord Wellesley; 
conferred no right of hereditary succession. And Sir Charts 
JapksQ% after minute inspection of the context, and interpreting 
the ^hole deed in the spirit of a Judge, comes to 
the distinct conclusion that the new treaty was simply personal 
to the claimant, and that all subsequent recognitions had 
been . aiade out of motives of consideration for the claimant 
of the day. It is also indisputable that on the d^fti of tbe 
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J^awsb in 1829, his son acknowledged the grant of the titl4 
in his behalf in langiiage implying the rec^ii^on of a g^eat fiiwur 
rather than the recognition of Mb rights. On the question of 
policy, in the absence of right, there cannot, we think, be two 
opinions. K by the maintenance of native aristocracy be 
meant the«.inaMtenfflQce of a set of puppets, without territory to 
govern, withdut occupation to employ their minds, who consort 
with pimps, who cMat and bailie their creditors, and who may 
at any time, be the nucleus of sedition, while at all times they 
present a very degrading example to the European and the 
narive population, all we can say is, that the less such an aristo* 
cracy is nmintained, the better for the credit of England and 
for the well being of India. This miserable exhibition of 
spurious philanthropy is one which can only be dealt with by the 
pen'of Carlyle. The whole subject is admirably fitted for a page of 
Cariyleae, where the'" Mud Demons would be on one side, and the 
Eternal Veracities on the other. We may dismiss this potentate 
with the additional remark that the Government liberally provided 
for the family of the Nawab, and paid the debts contracted 
by him as well as by Prince Azim Jah, to the pleasant amount of 
420,000£. 

liie case of the Tanjore Raj is much more simple than that 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic. The sole connection of Lord 
Dalhousie with the matter is that he recommended, just before 
his departure, that the Raj should be extinguished, inasmuch 
as ihe last,occupant of the titular dignity had died without heir 
natural or adopted, and as, according to ^ Hindoo Law and prece¬ 
dent, the daughter could never be permitted to succeed. All subse¬ 
quent proceedingstook place after Lord DaUiousie had quitted India. 
Ihe confiscation of the Jagheer, the assumption of the charge of 
the property, real and personal, the claim instituted by the window 
in the late Supreme Court of Madras, the decision of that learned 
body, which displayed an extraordinary ignorance of the first 
Principlesof international Law, its quiet reverb by thePrivy Coun¬ 
cil, were all matters which took place in the administration of Lord 
Canning, <m even later. The pregnant summing up of the 
case set np against Lord Dalhousie on this monstrous charge, we 
shall give in Sir Charles Jackson's own words. '' It thus appears 
' that Lord Dalhousie had nothing to do with the seizure of this 

* property! that the lands were never confiscated: that the penwn- 

* alty was not confiscated, but only such part of it was talebii as 
< appeared to appertain to the Raj, and that the assertion E. 
' Ahold's) that Lord Dalhousie resorted to a technicality of the 

^' Law Courts to deprive the Ranee of her crdwn and treasttb^, ie 
' p^fectly unfounded, inasmuch as he had left India long b^ore 
y the suit was instituted, in which that defence was relied on." 
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The subject of the annexation of Oude is obviously a much 
lar^r question. It has been freely discussed in Parliatnent.r It' 
has been largely canvassed by the English Press. Several of 
tiie'events antecedent to the hnal annexation have become matter 
for well-known history. There is probably, even, amidst tiie 
universal ignorance prevalent in .England on ..Indian topics, 
scarcely a forward schoolboy who could not, at a competitive 
examination, write a page or two of flowery paragraphs as to 
the tyranny of -the ruler, the anarchy of the provinces, and the 
Cruel wrongs of the people. But the whole question, after all, 
comes to this. Was the annexation to be justified by the con¬ 
dition of the province and by our peculiar position with regard 
to the sovereign whom we had created ? We ficely admit that 
this is no case where we can talk of rights by conquest or rights 
by lapse, of quarrelsomb neighbours or of a vast and menacing 
native army, ready at any time, like the Sikhs in 184-5, to invade 
and to overcome our provinces. The only line of aigument 
by which the assumption of tlie Government and of its Revenues 
can be justified, is simply that the administration of Oude had, 
fpr fifty years, been a positive disgrace aud a discredit, not 
only to the cruel or volupludus tyrants who reigned at Luck¬ 
now, but to each succeeding Governor-General, who was by 
Treaty bound to see that the King of Oude should establish * in 
his reserved^dominions, such a system of administration, to be 
carried into effect by his own officers, as shall becoiidqcive to the 
prosperity of his subjects and be calculated to save the lives 
and property of the .inhabitants,', [Treaty of 1801.] If moral 
obligations are not shams, if solemn and deliberate language means 
anything, if distinct violations of promises arS to entail conse¬ 
quences, if repeated warnings and threats justify action, and 
if all iiiese combined ^^re to hfj found in the case of Oude, the 
annexation of that unhappy, crushed, and misgoverned country, 
is an act which can be amply justified in the siglit of G^< 
and man. That natives may have conceived a bad impression 
from the measure, as' Mr. Kaye say's; that, in the mutiny, Oude 
became one of the earliest scenes of anarchy: that the effect of- 
our transient occupation was effaced, and that the reconquest oL 
the country cost us something liketwoexpeusive campaigns, are all' 
mutters of fact which, do not, in our opinion, in the least detract- 
frotn^e necessity and the justice of our permanent occupation of' 
the country. It seems to us unnecessary to go minutely, 

Sir Charles Jackson has done, into the various schemes pro¬ 
posed by. Lord Balhousle for the consideration of his Ootmcil wci4' 
of the Government at home, as to the best way Cf effimting.the; 
Whether, we-iest onr defence jon the g^eat minute 
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the Governor-General, or on the luminons reasoning of Sir J. P, 
Grant, or on the aocurute and lawyer-like lo^ic of Sir B. Peaoock, 
or on the reluctant and enforced, but ample, concessions 
of General Low, the conclusion is exactly the same. The 
native c^not well understand that we can have the least 
business to interfere with th.e divine ri^ht of an Eastern ruler 
to deal with his subjects, as a mischievous hoy deals with Imtter- 
flies or cockchafers. But in the eyes of the British statesman, 
the condition of Oude, which pen can scarcely describe, and 
which tongue has never palliated, as well as the obligations of 
plighted faith and unchangiijg justice, imperatively demanded 
the termination of a half century of misrule to which the condi¬ 
tion of Sicily under Verres would scarcely afiFlu'd a true parallel. 
One of the strongest points in the Oude case which many 
writers have..entirely ignored, but to which Mr Kaye in page 
147 does render substantial justice, is, that Lord Dalhousie, 
BO far from showing any uiK^ue and eager rapacity to add 
one more kingdom to the list of his eoiiquests, undertook the 
task from sheer imotives of duty. He was well aware that the 
measure would ' bring him no credit/ and that, to Members of 
Parliament who had a hazy recollection of the splendid elo¬ 
quence which in tlie last century had been lavished on the 
Princesses of Oude, any mentiou of that kingdom would afford 
a ready handle for criticism and attack. Sated with success, 
enabled to point with pardonable triumph to a long series 
of social measures which would have added lustre to the 
name of Bentiiick, and distinguished in his foreign policy by a 
serifes of bold and vigorous strokes that would have been worthy 
of a Wellesley, he might most plausibly have declined the task, 
from which so many of his predecessors had turned aside, and 
have left a heavy responsibility to his ^successor and eollege 
friend. But this, os Sir Charles Jackson pointedly remarks, 
and as Mr. Kaye honorably admits, he was the very last man 
to do. Again, we constantly hear the annexation of Oude quoted 
as the crowning act of an aggressive administration, by men 
who entirely forget that there never was a measure in the whole 
course of onr Indian History, from Warren Hastings to Sir John 
Lawrence'^ to which the deliberate consent and approval of the 
highest authorities in England was mom calmly conceded. 
This dilemma is. sometimes evaded by saying, that, aftel' all, 
L^ Dalhousie first moved the vexed question, was the first to 
propose no lei» than four different modes oC'*dealing witli the 
sovereign, and must therofore be saddled with the whole, merits 
or demerits of the Act. But this is surely a most unfair way 
of shifting respoxudbiUty. The Court of .Direetors exhmwt^j 
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their ekill in producing an elaborate despatch. The Board of 
Control had previously consented to the Annexati^jn. And the 
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, before the despatch left Leaden^ 
hall-street, had committed itself to the measure as one essential 
to the credit of the English name. It is absurd td' suppose 
that these great potentates, the- Court, the President of the 
Board, and the Members of a Cabinet which numbered such 
men as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Canning in its ranks, endorsed 
Lord Dalhousie's proposals, without due advertence to their 
magnitude, in the same way as they would have endorsed a 
request for a new sort of fire-arm. By adopting such arguments 
it would be easy to lay the whole of the American war on 
the shoulders of Lord Stratford De Redclifie, or to blame 
Lord Lyons for the vulnerable points in our relations with 
the United States. But the truth is that if the. measure is 
open to the charges of rapacity, disregard of rights, or obvious 
impolicy, the odour of such charges must rest, not on the head 
of the unselfish Governor General, but on men of high rank and 
unblemished character, in England, some of wbtm are gone to 
their graves with honor, while others still live to command the 
applause of senates, to secure the suffrages of the country, and 
to be the ornaments of a Court. Sir Charles Jackson may most 
truly say that Lord Dalhousie^s ' part in the transaction was the 
' last sacrifice which he made on the altar of duty.' We are all 
adepts in that wisdom which is gained after the event. And 
we may well ask whether any thoughtful person supposes that 
if it had not undergone annexation, Oude would have played any 
very different part in the mutiny. Is it likely that the worn-out 
and debauched ruler would have controlled, for one hour, the 
elements of anarchy which were fermenting in the province ? 
Should*we not still have had a Resident at Lucknow, as well as 
British ofiicers and their families all liable to a siege ? Would 
Oude, in short, not annexed, have been, in all human probability, 
a source of confidence or a source of dismay? We make no- 
doubt that one of Lord Canning's earliest acf^ in 1858, had the^ 
course of events in 1855 and 1856 run differently, would have? 
been to incorporate Oude with the British dominions. Tii this 
case, perhaps it will be said that policy and justice would have 
been found united, whereas the course taken by Lord Dalhousie 
was marked by immediate injustice to the king, and by eventual 
difficulties in the hour of trial. Onr simple answer to these 
accusations has bee^ given above. The annexation of Oude did 
not produce the mutiny, but it was the mutiny that led to 
rebellion and anarchy in Oude. The justice of the measure, apart 
firooi its' wisdom and expediency, must rest solely on: 
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obligsition to take enre that ihe terms of a solemn treaty should 
not be deliberately evaded for another period of fifty ^ears. 
And all men, whether they think the measure just hut impolitic, 
or unjust and impolitic both, must, in common honesty, hold 
the British Cabinet responsible for the same. 

We have now gone through all the charges save one, from 
which Sir Charles Jackson has thought it necessary and just to 
clear the memory of Lord Dalhousie. But this charge is of 
a very different character to the rest. Wlien the mutiny first 
broke out, it was most natural th.it the indignant British Public 
should seek for a scapegoat, and, when amongst ot.ier accusa¬ 
tions, charges of blindness, of want of foresight, and of inadequate 
military preparations, were brouglit against the statesman who 
lay at his country seat, bowed down by sickne.ss and tol^ even 
Lord Dalhousie’s staunchest friends were occasionally at a loss to 
meet the roaring torrent ol'abuse, which was poured foi-^h on his 
policy. Sir Charles Ja.:kson has now brought to light a startling 
fact which fully exonerates the deceased nobleman lr<.m any such 
lemissness, and ^hich will be read, for the first time, by many of 
his adherents, with unfeigned pleasure and delight. So far was 
he from being blinded by his uninterrupted good-fonuiic. or from 
neglecting one obvious source of peril against which irood laws 
and vigorous measures would liave been ])oweiIess, that on the last 
day on which he presided at tlie Council Board in Cuvcrnment 
H oose, he laid before his colleagues no less tl»an nine minutes iu 
which his view^on military affairs were propounded with that per¬ 
spicuity and fullness which have characterised all his State papers. 
Two of these valuable documents, after repeated searcli, are not to 
be found in England, although it seems to us scarcely possible that 
copies should not be forthcoming, in either the Military or the 
Foreign Office at Calcutta. It appears however from the seven 
minutes which are fortlicoming, as well from allusions in them 
to the missing minutes, that almost every proposal for the native 
army, of which the wisdom has been driven into the heads of the 
authoriti^ by the lessons of the mutiny, bad been in some shape 
or other anticipated. We subjoin a brief summary from the pages 
of Sir Charles Jackson. Four native cavalry regiments were 
to have been disbanded, and two European regiments raised 
by the Company, on the same principle as those well known 
foot regiments, the Company’s Europeans. .The Royal ti'oops 
were to be increased by four, and, if possible, by six ad¬ 
ditional Battalions. The invalids at Chunar ^were to he moved 
to some other place where they could add to the military 
strength of the Government. The European companies of 
artillery were to be augmented. Four native regiments were to 
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be altogether disbanded, and the Sepoys in the remaining seven¬ 
ty-two regiments were to be reduced from 1000 to 800 bayonets. 
Three Ghoorka regiments were to be raised, in addition to four 
irregular regiments. There were, as we have seen prop >salsfor 
disbanding, four regiments of regular cavalry, for reducing the 
remainitig six regiments from 420 to 300 troopers, for giving each 
regiment two additional Lieutenants, so as to supply the vacancies 
caused by officers on Staff eniploy, and for separating the Com¬ 
missariat from the regiment il staff of die army. These recom¬ 
mendations were made by a ruler in a time of profound peace, in 
the full tide of success, at the zcuith of his political triumphs. 
Read bytbe lurid light of the mutiny they seem literally instinct 
with prophetic warning. There is not one of them which would 
not have vastly added to our means, or diminished our difficulties, 
in 1S5*7 or 18.58. With whom rests the terrible responsibility 
o' negleeling these just and wise changes, we know not, nor,-per¬ 
haps, wMl it ever be known until our sons and grandsons have access 
to O' secret docurneiiis, which, in conscious innocence and 
ex-U!- 'c rifle, their lamented author has sealed'lor half a century. 

'v )rds were however cgmmitted to paj^er. '^i’he hand which 
ba, cnmm'-morated the happy victories of peace, the Railway, 
tlu. 'tiegiaph, the humahisiiig Laws, the cheap postage, tlie 
'\tc‘ *^ 1^0 roads, the great water works, the abolition of cruel 
rites, ilo' spread of cduraiion, and the liberty of conscience, had 
also, vvl. ic it pointed to the physical condition of the Sepoy as 
‘ hardly susceptible of improvement,' warned ^s of the little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, which might suddenly gather 
and burst, to spread desolation over the whole plain. Ula tanquam 
cycnea full divlni hoininie vuje el oratio. 

And now having gone carefully through all the charges which 
the author of tliis excellent volume before us has concentrated 
into one focus, and has then, as we venture to think, entirely 
dispersed, we may ask the consideration of our readers for a few 
pages further, to the general scoyie and tendency of L<jrd 
Dalhousie* rule; and in.this vi'e shall appeal from the enlightened 
and conscientious Judge to the intelligent and impartial Jury: 
from the opinion of Sir Charles Jackson, to that «>f the majority 
of official and unofficial Bnglisliinen, who either personally 
remember the famous eight years administration, or are in 
a position to judge fairly of its general tendeoev and results. 
It is onr deliberate opinion, thoii^h we sjieak under correction, 
that in spite of abuse and m{s|)rescntation, in s]»ite of all the 
recollections of the mutiny, the memory of Lord Dalhousie is still 
held in high esteem and reverence not only by most members of 
the Civil and Military Services, but by the mei'diant, the planter, 
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and the Missionary^ and by the foremost and ablest conductors 
of the Press. After all, men on the spot are the most competent 
to pass a judgment on the merits of Lord Dalhousie, and 
on the connection, immediate or remote, of any of his measures 
with tbs universal rebellion of the Sepoy, and the partial anar« 
chy of the people. It strikes us that we have read many articles 
in the London Spectator^ in the Friend of India^ and in the 
Calcutta Englishman^ as well as in other papers, which evince no 
lack of faith in the wisdom of Lord Dalhousie.: which show that 
the writers are possessed with an abiding sense of his rare merits 
as a reforming ruler, and of his special fitness to sway the sceptre 
of empire, and to control the heterogeneous elements of which 
a vast oriental people is composed. 

On the other hand, we would ask what is the class of writers 
which lakes a pleasure in defaming the memory of one of the most 
unselfish and abfo rulers ever sent out by England, to shorten the 
term of his natural existence by excessive hard work in the 
service of the State? On the outbreak of the mutiny it was very 
natural that the majority of the middle and upper classes should, 
for a brief time, lay the whole blame of the mutiny on the shoulders 
of the late Governor-General. Ed|rlishmen in a crisis are 
often a mere mob. Some men, too, had been tired with per- 
* petually hearing Aristides called the Just. Then arose one class 
of conscientious but wrong headed writers; and another class 
“ which from disappointed ambition, petty malice, or their love of 
notoriety, enjoyed the miserable gratification of blackening the 
character of a flead statesman, whose mere frown in his lifetime 
would have scared them out of their senses. There are too some 
men who seem well awai’e that they have lost one grand chance of 
immortality by not living when the Dunciad was written, and to 
whom the next best cliauce of publicity lies in their ejecting their 
venom on such names as Wellesley and Dalhousie, and thus going 
down to postei'ity linked with something of grandeur and nobi¬ 
lity. A writer such as Mr. Arnold is of course not to be placed 
exactly in the above category, but even he has been convicted of 
several grave material errors by tlie far greater accuracy of Sir 
Charles Jackson's research. As for Major Evans Bell we think 
that the violence of the language which he has permitted himself 
to use in his Empire of India, to say nothing of its want of 
good foundation, is simply discreditable to him as an officer 
bearing her Majesty's Commission. The smaller fry, native and 
English, we may'leave as beneath our notice. 

But a great distinction must be made, not only between 
Mr. Kaye and the horde of vulgar writers alluded to above, but 
betw^n Mr. Kaye and such a writer as Mr. Ai^ld, Mr» 
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Kaye is far too conscious of the worth and dignity of his 
position in the republic of letters, as well as of the respect due 
to bis ofiBcial position, to reiterate mere vulgar and shallow 
abuse. He does full justice in his interesting pages to Lord 
Dalhousie’s energy, to bis determination, to the honesty and 
conscientiousness of his motives^ to his administrative capacity, 
and to his rare power of selecting his instruments, and infusing 
into them a large portion of his own talent and resources. 
In some portions of his character of Lord Dalhousie the 
lineaments are fi^Uiar to us, and the colours are life-like and 
true. But, as partly shewn above, we think that My. Kaye 
from an excessive ^miration foi* Lord Canning, and from a 
desire to establish his own theory of the causes of the mutiny, 
has meted out to Lord Dalhousie far less than was his due, and 
has brought against him charges not fully supported by the 
evidence. 

There may, however, be a reasonable class of men who, while 
acquitting Lord Dalhousie of the absurd and unjust charges 
dissipated by Sir Charles Jackson, may yet be of opinion tiiat 
there is some point in Mr. Kaye’s main argument, that be¬ 
cause we were too English* the great crisis arose; and that ‘ Lord 
Dalhou&ie’s Government was strong in every thing, but its 
conformity to the genius of the people/ This is no doubt a 
very plausible theory, but it will lead Mr. Kaye into very dan¬ 
gerous and slippery ground. Most of the internal measure# 
which Lord Dalhousie, his immediate predecessor, and his three 
successors have devised for the good of the people, are especially 
English in their character. They would never have originated with 
the best and wdsest of oriental rulers. They are srfbversive of the 
sluggish uniformity of the Hindoo religion, opposed to the in¬ 
tolerable pride and self-siifRciency of the Mussulman, and utterly 
foreign to the habits and temper of the w^hole people. The steam¬ 
ship and the railwa}’’, the lightning post, the. spread of educa¬ 
tion, the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, the instruction oi Hin¬ 
doo ladies of rank and respectability, tlie Act which abolished 
forfeiture of civil rights on change of religion, the better dis¬ 
cipline enforced in our Jails, the approximation of the ends 
of the empire by roads and intercourse, and a score of other 
measures, are all things which, in some tender point or other, 
must have offended prejtMice, and aroused secret hostility. But 
is Mr. Kaye prepared to carry out his re-capitulatio.u of these 
measures to their logical consequence, and to ailirm that it 
was our duty to have discountenanced them ? That we ought 
to have introduced them more slowly, under protest, as it were, 
and with repeated apologies for the liberties we were taking 
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with the secular and religious policy of three thousand years ? 
Unless this be so, our course since the mutiny has been still more 
unwise, still more perilous to our ascendency, and still more likely 
than before to bring on a rebellion of the whole population. 
Since the Queen's accession we are more English than ever, 
while the obstinacy of the priesthood, the prejudices of re¬ 
vered and ancient officials, and the general obstructiveness of all 
classes, have received far more deadly and constant shocks than 
ever they did in the years from 1848 to 1856. 

We are quite ready to concede that Lord Ualhousie's i^mi- 
nistrati^, excellent as we believe it to have been, was oct asionally 
a sore trial to particular classes in particular points. Its 
strongest characteristics were those of expansive energj' and 
far-reaching vigor. The Governor General worked, as the great 
satirist of Rome said of her greatest orator iii^the Catiline 
conspiracy, in omui pente ; and this power of work, this insati¬ 
able devotion to the service of the State, was communicated 
through the iramediate Secretaries and subordinates, to almost 
every official interested in the development of his policy in 
remote provinces of the em[)ire. We can have no doubt that 
no laws or regulations were dead letters; that searching clauses 
were put into rigid and literal execution j that gdod adminis¬ 
trative measures were worked at full power : that if lliere was a 
nest of prejudices it was routed out: that if there was a tender 
^lace in tlie body it was not always gently treated with a salve. 
These appear to us slight faults from which such vigorous 
administrations cannot hope to he exempt. In the meantime the 
mass feels that it is being ruled and controlled by a skilful and 
strong hand ; ‘hnd that an oriental mass should feel and believe 
in their,ruler is, we hold, in itself a proof of wise and effective 
government. If individuals, or even whole classes are occasion¬ 
ally aggrieved by tlie completeness with which new measures 
are applied and enforced, and by the want of consideration for 
venerable prejudices, we may regret, l)ut cannot always stop to 
remedy the partial evil. We deliberate!}’' give a preference to an 
exhaustive,, vigorous, a.ctive, just and progressive administration 
over one in which so manv interests are to l)e consulted, so 
many difficulties are to be smoothed over, and the assent of so 
many inert anti-reformers is to be gradually procured, that 
either good measures are emasculated,*or the time for action 
wholly passes away. 

The one great politicalblunder of Lord Dalhousie's administra¬ 
tion, his second Burmese war, seems now to be entirely for¬ 
gotten, or only to be remembered as a positive set-off to what 
.<^aonie writers are pleased to call his misdeeds. Burmah is now 
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an integral part of the Empire, quiet, excellently ruled, increasing 
in prosperity, and contributing a sum beyond its own expenses 
to the Government Treasury. British Burmah makes our sea 
board complete. It sent us the first effective aid' in the hour of the 
mutiny. We can therefore only hope that the words of Lord 
Dalhousie were instinct with prophecy, when he told the 
audacious Envoy in the hall-of Government House, that the 
British flag would wave over the plains of the Irrawaddy as 
lon<r as iiie sun and moon should shine in heaven. 

But this must not blind us to the extreme impolicy of the 
actual measure' which brought on the easy campaign and con¬ 
quest. We had, no ddubt, a great cause of complaint against the 
Burmese authoriticF, hut it is quite, certain that we then wanted 
neither more territory nor a fresh war. Tlie Burmese authori- 
tii‘s are ceremonious, attached to forms, and punctilious to 
a!)surility. We should have tliought that the best way of 
dealing with such a tiresome set of officials would have been to 
di'pute some officer well versed in their language and ceremonial, 
polite and punctilious himself, and at the same time a complete 
master of the various subterfuges to which ministers and gover¬ 
nors would resort. Such a man was literally ready made in Col. 
Phayre, to say nothing of Colonel Bogle, Colonel Fytclie, and 
otliers. Instead of a Politician, versed in oriental diplomjiey, 
studious not to offend, and yet quite capable of sustaining the* 
dignity and honor of his country, we send down a gallant British 
tar in the shape of Commodore Lambert, who had every pos¬ 
sible motive to bring on a wai‘as fast as he could, and whose first 
act, the seizure of the kings' ship, undeniably put us in the 
wrong, and ended the attempts at negociation. From the first 
they were little else than mere shams. That Lord Dalhousie's 
usual prudence and foresight were here considerably at fault, we 
think any one who will read the Burmese Blue Books must 
admit. If he bad wished to avoid a war he should have left 
Captain Lambert's guns and flag? near the waters of the Hooghly. 
If he deliberately wished to bring one on, which we know for 
certain that he did not, he could have chosen no better means 
than to entrust a negociation with the most fastidious of Asiatic 
Durbars to the rough hands and loud voices of Trunnion, 
Ilatciiway, and Pi{)es. We are bound to say that the gallant 
Commodore acted exactly as one of Smollet's heroes would have 
done in the same place, and admirably justified his selection. 

But the real test of Lord Dalhousie's administration can be 
applied only by those candid and fairly informed persons who 
know and admit that the seeds of the Sepoy mutiny were 
sown broadcast years before, when in the administration of 
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Lord Auckland a fine army became demoralized and perished 
in the defiles of Afghanistan, after an expedition, of which it is 
difficult to R«y whether the impolicy or the injustice were the 
greater. The same candid persons will also give their due 
weight to all the rumours which arose in the Crimea, and 
found many glad recipients in the Mahommedan Bazaars and 
Councils of lirdia. When this is conceded, then all that can 
fairly be pleaded against Lord Dalhousie is, that-he ruled India 
precisejy at a period when the old system was passing away, and 
when Wsi'were just entering on lihat state of transitio'i which 
seems desdn^ to be distinguished by such ‘marvellous results. 
According to his clear and vigqrous policy he^ didJbis utmost, 
as events rose rapidly before him, to consolidate fifnd to Strengthen 
the huge, ill-pifeced, and disc6rdant empire. He-first gave a geo¬ 
graphical and physical Union to the British provinces, and he then 
proceeded to lay the foundation of that uniformity and strength 
which is produced hy humanising. lawS;, by rapid communication, 
and by interchange of thought. Amongst British rulers he filled 
the place which, in the Mogul dynasty, had been filled three 
centuries before by Akbar. If any of his measures unconsciously 
helped on the outburst of that mutiny which, with the 
existence of a vast native army, was inevitable, they at the same 
time placed in the hands of Englishmen the means of extiu- 
gnishing the flames, or the weapons of resistance. We believe 
that the mutiny was a simple question of time and opportunity. 
The policy of Lord Dalhousie, if it gave an impulse in one 
direction, did at the same time arm the authorities with the 
means of restraint and check, when they knew how to use them. 

But the security to the empire did not consist in measures 
alone. It is the characteristic of remarkable men in high place 
to found a school of their order of politicians. There had been 
the school of Wellesley in which Metcalfe was nurtured, and again 
there are men alive till lately wlio boasted themselves to be of 
the Metcalfe School. 'The School of Malcolm was well known 
in Central India. There had been even men of tlie school of 
Lord William Bentinck. But Lord Canning, with all his noble 
qualities, his constancy, his calmness, his fortitude, bis magna¬ 
nimity in foigiveness, has bequeathed his name and his policy 
to no disciples. ■ Men of Lord Dalhonsie’s school, conscientious, 
able, hard working, ]^roud of his teaching, conscious of the purity 
of his motives, and indignant at the shameful aspersions cast on 
their great Chieftain, are now filling divers posts of responsibility 
apd emolument in various parts of the Empire. From the 
pesent Viceroy to the Commissioner, there is not one of them, 
use will venture to say, who does not ask himself in a difficulty 
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how Lord Dalhousie would have actedj and who is not coti* 
stantly supported in the heat and wearing ^ drudgery o£ 
business by the recollection of his lofty example. We must 
here remark that the most startling announcement in the whole 
of Mr. Kaye’s book^ is the announcement that Lord Dalliousie 
wanted imagination. It has, however, not escaped comment at 
the hands of public writers both here and at home. A man 
who was loyally served and who was obeyed like a prophet, 
must have been gifted with some singular power of fascination, 
and with that kind of mind which is ever looking to th^ future 
and to the. past. If Lord DalhOusie could write those lUarvelluus 
state papers, could select the best instruments for his purposes, 
could, without craving for popularity or for personal adherents, 
impress on them his own spirit, if he could map all India 
into provinces with their complete system of Railways, if he 
could anticipate the defenceless position of our emphe, and 
could do all this without any imagination, he must have pre¬ 
sented a strange physiological puzzle. Our own opinion is, that 
he had precisely that gilt of vigorous but regulated imagination, 
of which Lord Canning was almost devoid. At any rate it 
is undeniable that he did look to the future, and that he did 
found a school, and that men of the school which he founded, 
mainly saved the empire in 1857. 

It would be easy to pursue this topic much farther, to 
take up other petty charges against Lord Dalhousie with the 
mere object of exposing their fallacy, and to call to mind the 
various occasions on which he interposed his iiihuefice to protect 
and strengthen native rulers and native states. Gwalior, 
Bhurtporo, Cashmere, Bahawalpoie, and many petty states in 
India are indebted to him for wise counsel, unselfish protection, 
and generous aid. We think this the place to notice one 
astounding statement made in the House of Commons, but denied 
by a near connection of Lord Dalhousie, to the effect that the 
Governor General was in the habit of insulting Native Princes, 
and that he told the Nizam that' he was no better than the 
dust under his feet.’ It is true that the authority for this 
statement is that of an anonymous writer in the Quarierlyt and 
that perhaps it hardly merits serious discussion. The truth is that 
there never was a Governor so studious of forms in intercourse 
with Native Princes, or one less likely to insult them by language 
or act. To our knowledge Lord Dalhousie never interchanged 
any visits with the Nizam or went near his capital, and when, for 
what reason, or by whom, the words were transmitted to the 
Ruler of Hyderabad, we are not told. We may safely dismiss 
the story as a pure fiction, which no one in India ever heard 
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of. On other ocoasions, when Lord Dalhousie met the Sirdars 
of the Punjabj when he allowed Gholab Sing to lay hold of the 
skirts of his garment, when he took off his hat in the Taj at 
Agra, when he uttered the memorable reply to the Burmese 
Envoy at Calcutta^r* he was, in dignity, in gesture, in voice, 
and in language, every thing that the representative of a 
mighty empire ought to be. We should as soon believe that 
Lord Granville had abused a French ambassador, as that Lord 
Dalhousie was ever guilty of wanton insult or marked discourtesy 
to a native geniteman or prince. ' iSir Cliarles Jackson testifies 
to his own experience of instances wlien Lord Dalhousie was 
indignant at acts of oppressitm and torture, and when he was 
anxious to protect the native population from such acts. All 
who knew Lord Dalhousie personally will concur in this 
testimony. In holding the balance l*etween European and 
native interests he was eminently just, and, with several men 
still in India, we can well recollect the cloud on his brow, as 
marked as the horse-shoe frown of Redgaunilet, when he 
was suddenly informed of instances of ofiicial tyranny, grave 
insubordination, abuse of power, outrages against justice, or 
evasions of law. 

We have now inadequately diecbarged, but to the best of our 
ability, a duty which, though mainly due to the memory of Lord 
Dalhousie, is one which in a measure concerns the reputation 
of all eminent Englishmen filling high posts of responsibility 
and power, either now or hereafter. Writers seem to forget tl»at 
Lord Dalhoulie^s policy was dictated by desire, not for selfish 
aggrandisement, but for the welfare and greatness of England; 
and Englishmen employed by the State, may perhaps pause and 
reflect that, when they are exhausting their energies and 
spending their life-blood in the service of their country, it 
will remain for essayists with fast pens and reckless imagina¬ 
tions to write them down, after their death, as 'brigands 
distributing spoils,' and as ' the worst and basest of rulers.' 
(Arnold p. 199 and Bell p. 26.) 

A more pleasing task it is to us briefly to indicate what we 
think will be the ultimate verdict to be.passed on Lord Dalhousie's 
administration by eome writer, who will treat the subject 
with far greater stores of knowledge at his disposal, and 
with a degree of ealmness and impartiality which in the present 
generation seems ^unattainable, except to men of singularly 
unbiassed temperament and of rare qualifications. Assuredly a 
time must come, when the petty aggressions of malice, the 
rancour of ignorance, the miserable desire for notoriety, and the 
BuUenness arising out - of ungratified ambition, will be consigned 
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for ever to tlieir congenial darkness. A time will come, when the 
private papers of the great Pro-Consul will disclose all his secret 
motives for his political acts, and will shed a vivid light on the 
series of his long and interesting public documents. With that 
time there will unquestionably arise somev gifted writer, who 
will do ample justice to the celebrated rule of eight years, who 
will enrol Lord Dalliousie in the catalogue of men who have 
added to the political stature of England, and who will deliver 
the sober, lasting, and unassailable verdict of Histoiy. He 
will, we think, t^l our grandchildren of a rare capacity for 
controversy, command, and empire; of a clear and a consistent 
policy; of noble thoughts, and lofty motives; of a sincere love 
of law and justice; and of a character, which, if marked by 
some errors of judgment, stands out in the main as vigorous, 
unselhsh, and true. And slightly altering the noble and me¬ 
morable language in which Lord Macaulay has enshrined the 
memory of the first Pitt, he will say that History, while for 
the warning of vehement, high, and daring natures, she notes 
the many errors of Indian administrators, will yet deliberately 
pronounce, that of all the eminent men who have borne the 
sceptre of that magnificent dependency, scarce one has left a 
more stainless, and none, a more splendid name. 
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Aut. VIII.-—1. 0?tr Tropical Possemons in Malayan India 
being a descriptive account of Singapore^ Penang, Province 
Wellesley, and Malacca; their Peoples, Products, Commerce, 
and Government. By John Cameron, Esq., F,*R. G. S., London, 
Smith Elder and Co., 1865. 

%. Adventures among The J)yahs of Borneo. By Frederick 
-Boyle, F. E. G. S., London, Hurst and Blackett, 1865. 

W HEN we give the titles of these two works wo name two 
very re^able volumes, appearing at about the same time, 
and possessing some features in common. The one first named 
makes its appearance very opportunely, being at a time when 
the questions of the transfer of the Straits Settlements from the 
Indian to the Colonial Departments of the adminstration at home 
is under consideration, and just at the moment when the en¬ 
croachments of the Dutch in Sumatra have again become a subject 
of official oorrespondenoe. 

* Our Tropical possessions in Malayan Tndia^ is from the 
pen of a gentleman long resident in Singapore, and Editor 
of the principal journal published in the Settlements, a man 
thoroughly competent to deal with the subjeets introduced, 
and perhaps better versed in many of the details of political and 
social life in the Straits Dependencies than any'other man there. 
The book boars internal proof of what he tells us, when he says 
it has been compiled after a careful search amongst records 
obtainable only in Singapore, and that his object in once more visit¬ 
ing Penang, Province Wellesley, and Malacca, was the gaining 
additional information to render the volume both more interest¬ 
ing and more reliable, The book contains a few lithographic 
illustrations and is very creditably got up; it has its faults, but 
we regard them rather as those of an author who has probably 
for the first time essayed a work of the kind than those of a 
professional book-maker, It is somewhat rambling and diffuse 
in parts, and too often it is found furnishing trivial details of inter¬ 
est only to those who know the Settlements, or who have especial 
reasons for making themselves acquainted with the minutue of 
daily life tliei e. It is no disparagement to the value of the work to 
say that the author’s candid in<^e of treating one or two questions 
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has provoked some little ill-feeling in certain quarters, such be¬ 
ing probably inseparable from the risks run by one who in a very 
small community writes on its habits and local peculiarities. 
It is but fair to the author to mention that in his Preface he tells 
us, that the book has been written for the * people of England,' 
and that' with the belief that the pcesessions of which they 
treat, are about to come under the direct control of the Imperial 
Government.' 

More than one visit to the districts, upon which Mr. 
Cameron has written, assures us of the soundness of his views in 
the main, and the correctness of his information generally; and 
if an eccentricity of style and expression pervades the pages 
before us, we accept it in consideration of the pains shown in the 
compilation of the work. Mr. Cameron is apparently very proud of 
his adopted home, which he holds in such estimation as to assert that 
' in point of physical beauty it can have few compeers *. This weak¬ 
ness, if such it be, must detract from its value as a work, claim¬ 
ing to be a great or permanent authority, but the book can for other 
reasons scarcely assume to take up that position. From several re¬ 
marks we perceive that the author is one of those who consider that 
the Straits Settlements have failed to obtain as large a share 
of attention from the Indian Government as their political 
and commercial importance entitle them to, or as they would 
have obtained, had they existed as a Colony under the imme¬ 
diate control of the Home Government. In this w'e agree 
with him. Doubtless much of this suj)poscd neglect has arisen 
from the insular position of the Settlements, as well as their 
total dissimilarity to any other portion of Indian territory, 
in people, languag’e, habits, or requirements. Any person spend¬ 
ing only a short time in Singajwi-e will have noticed how 
prevalent is the opinion, that its trade would have been developed 
more rapidly, h^ it not been under Indian rule. Europeans 
consider that their wants arc not undemtood by our Govern¬ 
ment, that it has sometimes treated them as an unimportant and 
somewhat troublesome dependency, and overlooked the fact that 
their position is one of ]>olitical consequence, and that commercially 
their value is proved by their trade, rendering Singapore the 
third largest port in India; being inferior to those only of Calcutta 
and Bombay. We believe there have been some grounds for com¬ 
plaint as to the manner in which their api^Iications and re¬ 
monstrances have occasionally been treated, but our neighbours 
should remember that they have but little claim to any great 
amount of consideration from at least one important member of our 
Government, and that the one who possesses in a great degree 
the power of making any part of India a happy or a discontented 
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province. It is not to be expected that our Finance Minister should 
teke any great amount of interest in the Straits Settlements, save 
in so far as their prosperity causes the population to he ^rger 
or smaller consumers of his favourite opium, since not only are all the 
taxes which are raised in the Settlements paid out for their main- 
tenance, but until the stamp duties were extended to those 
provinces some two years, and a half ago, their expenditure 
caused a considerable drain annually upon the revenues of India 
pr^er. 

regarding some of their grievances we are disposed to 
think the colonists have a reasonable cause of complaint, 
and knowing the nature of them wc Jeel assured that they 
have their existence, chiefly through a total misunderstanding of the 
requirements of the dependency. Few of our Indian officials, 
even those of the Supreme Council, can boast of being 
acquainted with the requirements of a locality having little 
in common with the three great Presidencies, to say nothing 
of our Non-regulation provinces. From time to time laws 
have been framed for the government of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, and though possibly suggested by some Governor 
or Resident Councillor there, they have often proved totally 
unsuited to the requirements of the Colony. These laws so 
passed have frequently differed most widely from those under 
which we live, but that does not prove their suitability, 
and we are bound to pay deference to the judgment of the 
colonists themselves on a subject like this. We believe that 
this haphazard mode of legislation has done more than anything 
else to induce the recent clamour of the inhabitants to be 
transferred from Indian rule, and to be placed under the control 
of the Colonial office. 

Having thus glanced at the present position of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments in their relation to India, it is not without interest that 
we regard the mode in which they^originally became absorbed into 
its Empire. Like almost all the acquisitions to our Eastern Empire, 
Ihe annexation has been piecemeal throughout the Straits, and 
now they comprise Singapore, Penang, including Province 
Wellesley, and Malacca, forming one Colony under British juris¬ 
diction, togetlier with a variety of islands, more or less under Eng¬ 
lish rub, some of them uninhabited, but many of them being thriv¬ 
ing spots, containing industrious populations existing in peace 
under their respective Rajahs, but regarding themselves as entitled 
to British protection. Nearly the whole of ihese people are more or 
less dependent on the development of European trade in the 
$traitB Settlements for their prosperity. It is to the European 
they look for a market for their respeetivekrticles of produce. 
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They have settled where they are, regarding themselves as 
subj^ts of Great Britain, if indeed, they are subject to any 
European power, and knowing, as they have long done, the Dutch 
to be hard task masters, they protest against any attempt at the 
absorption of territory within the limits, which, rightly or wrongly, 
they suppose to be defined by a treaty execute between G^t 
Britain and the Netherlands in 1824. It is regarding this subject 
that we purpose offering a few remarks hereafter, considering that 
the merits of the question should be decided without delay, since 
more than three years have been allowed to elapse since the mat* 
ter was first formally brought under the notice of both the Indian 
and Imperial Governments. 

The earliest records we have of the most important of these 
Settlements, both j)olitically and commercially, viz. the island of 
Singapore and its dependencies, date back as far as 1160, when a 
Malay tribe frf)m Sumatra is said to have taken forcible posses¬ 
sion of the island, then peopled by a few Abor^ines. The pros¬ 
perity of the colony which they formed in it, soon attracted the 
cupidity of the kings of Java, who, during nearly a century, made 
repeated attempts to wrest it from these Malay settlem, eventually 
proving successful through an act of treachery perpetrated in 1252, 
which is thus related by Mr. Cameron; * Their chief, cap- 
'tivated by the exceeding comeliness of the daughter of his 
' bandaliara or viceroy, took her to wife, much to the disgust of his 
' other mistresses, who' not long after her marriage accused her of 
* infidelity, and so worked upon the jealousies of the prince that 
'he ordered her impalement. Tlie bandahara, assured of his 
'child’s innocence, earnestly entreated that if his daughter 
'must suffer death, it might not be a shameful one. His 
' request, however, was disregarded, and so was formed the first 
' traitor in the camp of the islanders. Tlie bandaliara secretly 
'invited the Javanese to the conquest of the place; fhey came 
' and the gates of the citadel admitted them at night.’ 

We are told that these conquered Malays sought refuge on 
the adjoining continent, and from this exodus dates the founda¬ 
tion of the colonisation of that Peninsula. 

On it they seem to have proqiered in a greater degree than 
even at Singapore, while theif conquerors, forming but poor 
colonists, allowed the island to relapse into the insignificance 
formerly attaching to it, as little better than the home of a few 
poor ftehermen. In this state it remained for nearly three centuries, 
wh^ it again reverted to the Malays through fheir banishment 
from the main land. As the Javanese had envied them 
their prosperity in Singajpre. so did the Portuguese envy them 
their successM colony in Malacca, and war being commenced, it 
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was speedily wrested from them by the troops of the latter under 
Albuquerque. Thus driven from pillar to post they appear to 
have halted for a short time mid-way between the two, and 
there founded a kingdom, still known as that of Johore, 
subsequently annexing to it their former acquisition, Singapore, 
together with several ^her islands in the neighbourhood. Thus 
was founded that kingdom, from whose Sultan the East India 
Company eventually gained possession of the territory under 
the treaty of 1824, though it had virtually become British 
by right of seizure some five years previously. 

To Sir Stamford Raffles belongs the credit of having first 
recognised the importance of Singapore as affording a central 
position between India and China ; one directly in the highway 
between the two countries, and one that must ever remain the 
key to power over the narrow seas which intersect the whole of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Equal to his foresight in its selection 
appear to have been the means he adopted in accomplishing his 
object which he thus effected. 

There was in 1818 a resident Agent of the East India 
Company at Malacca, a Major Farcpihar, who in that year 
negociated a treaty with a Rajah, known as Sultan Abdul Shah, 
permitting the East India Company to erect a factory upon 
what was supposed to be his territory of Singapore, and guarantee¬ 
ing a freedom to trade to other parts of his adjacent domi¬ 
nions. On the Dutch authorities hearing of the execution of this 
treaty, one eminently injurious to their interests, they lost 
no time in disputing this Sultanas right to enter into any such 
negociation, or in any way to alienate any portion of his domi¬ 
nions, holding him to be a vassal of the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment, on the ground of his receiving tribute in the shape of a 
monthly payment of four thousand guilders, for the cession of 
Rhio actually, but which they construed as applying to all neigh¬ 
bouring islands. On this course being adopted by the Dutch, 
and the position of affairs being so likely to interfere with his 
favorite scheme. Sir Stamford Raffles determined to take forcible 
possession of the island, proceedii^ thither for that purpose with 
the Company's Agent, then resident at Malacca. Having planted 
the Brit^ flag therein 1819, he placed himself in communication 
with the Viceroy of Johore, known to the present day by the title 
of Tumongong, and residing on the adjoining Peninsula. This 
man, entertaining no friendly feelings towards the Dutch, speedily 
became amicable, and from him Sir Stamford Raffles leamed 
that the Company's Agent had been duped regard!^ the 
treaty of the previous yesff, and th%t tl|pugh diluted with such 
:^parent eam^ness by the Dutch, they had withheld firom our 
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Agent^s knowledge the fact^ that the man^ with whom it had been 
m^e> possessed no right, whatever to the sovereignty of Singa¬ 
pore tliat, though a son of the late Sultan, he was not the 
legitimate sovereign of Johore, his eldest brother being alive, 
but residing in retirement on the Duteh island of Bhio. Find¬ 
ing the Company thus out-witted, Sir Stamford seems to have 
acted with creditable energy, secretly putting himself in commu¬ 
nication with Hassan Shah, the elder brother, and inducing 
him to quit Dutch territory, unknown to the authorities. On get¬ 
ting him to Singapore, no time was lost in proclaiming him Sul¬ 
tan in the presence of the elective officers of Johore. It would 
appear that during the following five years, this Sultan was per¬ 
mitted to rule the island under British protection, for it was not 
until 1834 that the island was formally ceded to the Company, 
In that year a treaty was executed between the East India Com¬ 
pany on the one part, and the Sultan and the Tumongong on 
the other. It is under this treaty we hold the island,* and 
by one made shortly afterwards that the possession of it, together 
with the other settlements, was confirmed by the Dutch. Mr. 
Cameron, alluding to the former, gives us the follo\i\dng as some 
of its provisions :— 

* The Island of Singapore, together with the adjacent seas, 

^ straits, and islets, to the extent of ten geographical mQes from 

* the coast of Singapore, were given up in full sovereignty and 
' property to the East India Company, their heirs, and successors, 

* for ever; the Company agreeing to pay the Sultan the sum of 
' 33,300 Spanish dollars, together with a yearly stipend during 
^his life, of 15,600 Spanish dollars; and to the Tumongong the 

* sum of 36,000 dollars, together with a yearly stipend of 8,400 

* dollars. By this treaty, too, the Sultan and Tumongong bound 

* themselves to enter into no alliance, and make no treaties with 

* any foreign power or potentate, without first obtaining the con- 

* sent of the British thereto.^ 

We have thus entered somewhat at length into the manner 
in which the principal settlement came into our possession, and 
it may not be amiss casually to refer to the acquisition of Penang 
and Malacca, since there seems to be no doubt but that before long 
some fresh understanding must be come to between our oivn ana 
the Netherlands Governments, regarding the absorption of those 
large tracts of territory upon which the Dutch now claim sove-. 
reignty, but which are said to be British, or at least under British 
protection, in compliance with the treaty we have alluded to, as 
confirming the cession of Singapore. 

Second in importance amongst the settlements is the island 
of Penang. This beaulifal spot olaims to be the earliest 

% a 
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of the possessions of great Britain within the Straits, and 
the one which the East India Company first selected as 
giving us a footing in the Eastern Archipelago, and a means 
of stopping the encroachmcnis of the Dutch, then being carried 
out to an extent which threatened to give that power an 
absolute monopoly, not only of those channels which form 
the natural highway between India and China, but of those 
also which are most usually adopted between China and 
Europe. 

The first possession of the East India Company on any of the 
islands of the Archipelago,,was tliat of Bencoolcnon the south-west 
coast of Sumatra, selected in 16B5 as a counterpoise to Dutch power 
in those parts, but one totally unsuited to the Company's require¬ 
ments; however, it remained in their possession as the only station 
for just a century, until in 1780 Penang was formally annexed 
to the Comi)any^s territories. The policy of the selection of this 
island would a])pear b> have been first pointed out by a Mr. Light 
in 1771, when he called the attention of Warren llastings to its 
advantageous position in a siragetle point of view. On that 
occasion he wrote thus, some sixteen years subsc([uently :— 

*So long ago as 1771, 1 wrote to Mr. Hastings particularly con¬ 
cerning the country of Quedah, and the utility of Pulo Peuang 
as a commercial Port, recommending it as a convenient magazine 
for Eastern trade.^ There has always been a )>iece of romance 
attached to this Mr. Liglit, and liis admiration for Penang. It runs 
somewhat to this effect; that he wooed and won the affections of one 
of the Rajah of Quedali^s daughters, of course a beautiful Eastern 
maiden, that her dower was tlic island of Penang, which he subse¬ 
quently disposed of to the East India Company for an annuity of ten 
thousand dollars. Mr. Cameron, in one of liis chajffers on Penang, 
denies the truth of the whole story, and states that the Rajah of 
the time-heing still receives this yearly compensation. 

In thus glancing at the component parts of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments \ye must not overlook the rich audq)opulous district known 
as Province W ellesley, separated from Penang by hut a few miles of 
^a. This Province, which will compare advantageously infertility, 
if not in beauty, with any district in the Straits, was annexed to 
Penang in 1800, being purchased, not for the purposes of cultiva¬ 
tion, but to prevent its being longer employed as a rendezvous 
for pirates, who beg*an to haunt those seas, as the prosperity of 
Penang offered inducements for their nefarious traffic. To show 
the daring charactei' of these lawless marauders, we quote from 
the work before us an account of an exploit attempted on one 
occasion. It is given thus: 

'In 1791 these pirates, irritated by the opposition they encounb- 
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' ered from the British war-ships in the neighbourhood of pMiang, 
‘ determined utterly to destroy that settlement and put the residents 
'to the sword. For this purpose a fleet of over twenty well-armed 
' fighting prahus entered the mouth of the Frye river, where they 
' were joined by ninety war-boats furnished surreptitiously by the 
' Rajah of Quedah. This combined force having placed their fleets 
' in safety, rapidly set to work to fortify a position on the beach op- 
' posite Penang by the construction of stockades. These, the remains 
' of which are still visible, were soon completed^and being power- 
* fully gamsoned, the fleet of over one hundred boats of all dcscrip- 
' tions sallied forth from the shelter of the Pryo river to execute the 
' destruction of Penang. Intimation of the intended attack had how- 
' ever somehow been conveyed to the British Government, and 
' four small vessels and several gunboats were got ready ibr the 
' attack. As soon as the piratical fleet hove in sight, a rapid de- 
' scent was made u])on it by the British ships, and though the 
' disparity of strenj|th was enormous, the act was so sudden, vigor- 
' oils, and altogether so unt'xpeeted, that the pirates gave way in 
' disorder. Sumiltaneous with the attack by sea, three companies 
' of sepoys, a body of native artillery, and some twenty-five Euro- 
' peans, were landed on the beach of the Province and attacked, 
' and after some hard fighting at great odds, took the stockades 
' from their pirate defenders.^ 

The least important of the British settlements in the Straits, or 
rather of those which have been made official stations, is Malacca. 
Its trade is still unimportani, its total exports being only some 
£360,000 in 1863, while its imports amounted to no more than 
£453,000 in the same period. Malacca first came into our pos¬ 
session in 1795, when it was taken from the Butch. It was sub¬ 
sequently restored to them in 1818, but, under the treaty with 
Holland to which we shall have occasion to refer, ??/>., that of 1824, 
it again became ours in 1825. ^Ye have thus been somewhat diffuse 
regarding our interesting possessions in the Archipelago, and 
since the trade throughout those parts is of a similar character 


in whichever Kefctlemenl it has its basis, it ivill be sufficient if in 


the following remarks we deal with it as a whole. In a similar 


manner we may regard Ihe polifical views entertained by the 
Singaporeans as enunciating those generally held by the Euro¬ 
pean residents at aU the settlements. 

Mr. Cameron has rendered several of his pages highly instruc¬ 
tive, as treating on the products and exports of Singapore. Al¬ 
though the island itself produces few articles of great commercial 
value, its central position, .and the great agricultural and mineral 
wealtii of the lands adjacent, have of late years made its exports 
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large and varied; indeed, in proportion to the aggregate value, we 
should find it difficult to point to any country from which the ex¬ 
ports consist of such a variety of substances. In regarding the , 
commercial importance of Singapore, we should never lose sight 
of the fact that it is only as an entrepot that it can claim a high 
position. 

Whatever may have been the political reasons which caused 
Sir Stamford llaffies to make the determined efforts he did to 
acquire the island, it is certain not only from his despatch^, but 
from his subsequent condu(;t, that he regarded it as defined 
under British rule to hold the commercial key (if vc may be 
allowed the expression) to the wealth of the Archipelago. This is 
proved not only by the stipulatkuis made regarding Singapore 
beipg ceded to the East India Company as a free poi*t, but by the 
clauses of the treaty subsequently made with the Dutch, which 
give us the liberty to trade with the richest portions of the 
neighbouring islands, and that at a time when we were in posses¬ 
sion of an equal right in the valuable Peninsula adjoining. It 
is evident to us that Sir Stamford Raffles had made himself well 
acquainted with the valuable productions of the Archipelago, and 
foresaw that if a central position were obtained for English energy 
to exhibit itself, to that spot would be attracted the chief product 
of the Straits. It is probable also that the delightful temperature 
of Singapore weighed with him in selec^ting that island in pre¬ 
ference to others near it possessing far more fertile soils, hut 
we should he inclined to believe that its central position on the 
highway between India and the far East chiefly determined 
him in his selection. Doubtless he viewed the matter in lights both 
political and commercial, but whatever may have been his 
motives, there can be no two opinions that his choice was an emi¬ 
nently sound one, as will he shown, we think, from the few remarks 
we are about to offer after a perusal of the chapters in the volume 
before us, referring more especially to the exports of the Colony. 
Ail^ost on the Equator, without any change of seasons, it is sur¬ 
prising to say it is found well suited to the European's constitu¬ 
tion, and this is alone to he accounted for by the plenitude of sea 
breezes which may be said to be always blowing from some quar¬ 
ter and in some degree of force, together with the almost daily ad¬ 
vent of copious showers, which come on suddenly as tlie frequent 
squalls, prevalent throughout the year in the Straits, happen to 
break over the island. 

Prom the travelling propensity of these squalls and their great 
strength, the rains which accompany them seldom last long, and 
the clouds which foretell their near approach afford an agreeable 
change from the bright glare of a tropical sun. 
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The sameness of temperature and the absence of the change 
afforded by the diversity of long and short days certainly causes 
a feeling 0 ^ monotony, after even only a short residence, and 
drives one to do in Singapore what Singaporeans do, that is 
to take ever 3 rthing in the easiest possible manner; indeed, the 
only excitement ever manifested by the community is such as 
is caused by the arrival of the European mails. 

Mr. Boyle seems to have felt this, for he thus describes 
Singapore life; ^ Pecifledlv Singapore is the least sociable 

' Colony of England. No public amusement whatever exists there, 

' and the English inhabitants rarely meet except in their ware- 

* houses or on horseba<*k. Each family gives one dinner party in 

* six months and a ball once a year. The military band plays three 
' times a week upon the Esplanade; races occur once in the twelve 

* months.^ Our author is wrong; the .sporting men of the island 
indulge their propensities on a very creditably arranged race 
course twice a year, and considering the i)aucity of Europeans 
the sport is fairly supported. On the course we have seen some 
very good running by ' Arabs / but we cannot say much for the 
performances of otherwise bred horses. 

Mr. Cameron furnishes some tables regarding the range of 
the theimometer during the three years immediately preceding 
that in which he writ.'s. From them we learn that tlie extremes 
during the whole period never exceeded twenty-two and a half 
degrees, and show an average of about twenty-one; the figures 
indicated being min. 70° and w/a;r. 92^°. These tables also show 
how slight are the variations of each month in a year, indeed 
such as would be imperceptible to the human frame. 

During the year 1803 rain fell on 184 days, and .showing a fall 
for the whole year of some 86 inches. 

We quite agree witli the author in the following remarks, and 
well know that they would be endorsed by almost every European 
resident in Singapore. He says, ‘ The climate is also one in which 
more out-door amusement can be enjoyed than in that of most 
other tropical countries, from sun-rise till eight o^clock in the 
morning, and from half past four in the afternoon tiU sunset; 
the sun is comparatively harmless, and even in mid-day Euro¬ 
peans walk about the Square in town with apparelit impunity. 
To be safe, however, the head should always be kept well covered, 
and with this precaution the more out-door exercise indulged in 
the better.^ F^om these few particulars it will be easily under¬ 
stood that it is owing to the locality of the Straits being thus 
favored, that its salubrity has been secured to the European inha¬ 
bitants therein; and while this has been gained vegetable products 
are, from the same causes, found to tlmve in p^ection. From 
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the islands of the Archipelago are to be obtained some vegetable 
fubstances unobtainable elsewhere, while there is scarcely a tropi¬ 
cal or semi-tropical plant that does not flourish to p^ectiou nn 
most of them. Some of these islands are extremely beautiful, 
exhibiting a diversity of landscape which must be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated. The extreme southern and south-western portion of Sumatra 
will alone re-pay one for a cruise in the neighbourhood, to say 
nothing of the little gems of uninhabited islands that stand 
like outposts around the rugged Imt verdurc-clad coast. 

The resinous trees of the Straits .'■■ettlements are very various, and 
contribute largely to tlic exportable commodities of Sin ^apore and 
Penang, while tlie number of forest trees furnishing hard and 
durable wood of large size is very great, and llie timber of these 
foians an article of considerable trade with China, llie lists 
of both these would be far too long for us to furuish, if given 
as found in tbe appendices of tbe work before us, and would be 
of but little value to the general reader, since only the Malay 
names are supplied even where the more important kinds are 
referred to. 

One of the resinous articles of trade which used formerly to 
be found in large quantities is now scarcely obtainable in the 
island itself, but Singapore being, as we have said, the great 
entrep6t of the Straits, large quantities are still exported thence 
to Europe. We refer to the article of gnitta percha. As tijis 
product has of late years attra<;tcd considerable attention not 
only in commercial but in social circles, it may not be uninterest¬ 
ing if we describe the mode adopted by the Malays in obtaining 
the gum, one which certainly is most lamentable, as is proved 
from the fact, that although the Gutta Percha tree is indigenous 
to Singapore, scarcely any of the S 2 )ecies is now to he found in its 
forests. 

The first samples (;f this substance sent to Europe were 
from Singapore, the article being brought under the notice of 
Europeans there casually, although its emidoyment was by no 
means new to the Malays. 

' The article is collected in the following manner, and if 
ibis to continue to be the mode adopted, the exhaus¬ 
tion of the supply cannot be permanently prevented, since 
it is said that ten trees produce only one cwt. of the gum. ^ A 
full grown tree, which must be twenty or thirty years of 
age at least, is cut down and the smaller branches cleared away; 
round the bark of the trunk and the larger branches, circular 
incisions are made at a distance from one another of a foot or a 
foot and a half. Under each of these rings a cocoanut shell or 
some other vessel is placed to receive the juice, which exuding 
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fitrom round the cut, trickles down, and drops from the under 
part of the tree. In a few days the tree has given forth it^ 
life The juice in the vessels is* then collected into 

pitchers made of the joints of the larger bamboo, and conveyed 
to the huts of the collectors, where it is placed in a large 
cauldron and iJoiled so as to steam olf the water which mixes 
with the juice, and to clear it of impurities. After boiling, it 
assumes its marketable consistency, and is brought in for 
sale. 

The Chinese cultivate in considerable quantities the Terra 
Jajjonica bush and the pcp])er vine, these arc frequently reared 
on the same plantation, and make a garden look excessively 
pretty when ordinary pains arc bestowed on fceejiing it in order. 
The growth of these plants being thus possible, side by 
side, it forms a favorite branch of mdiistry with the Chinese 
throughout the island, who possessing but a small piece of 
ground adjoining their huts, and having but the .labor of their 
own families t o rely on, naturally turn their attention to plants 
thus economical in their rctiuirements of space. 

It is fjom the * Terra Japonica^ that the article, known in 
commerce as gambier, is obtiiined, the export of wliich from Singa¬ 
pore and Penang is (lonsiderable, and annually on the increase. 
Amongst the spicc^iving trees grown in the Straits, there is one 
no.w laboring under a misfortune which threatens to prove fatal 
to its cultivation much longer; we allude to the nutmeg tree. 
For many years after its introduction into Singapore it pro¬ 
mised most satisfactory results, indeed it i)romised to become the 
planter's favorite, but unfortunately the tree was a few years ago 
attacked by a blight of a peculiarly insidious character, which 
has from its first appearance, made steady progress in its ravages. 
Every effort has been made to stay its progress, but without 
success. We are told that many of the European planters have 
spent as much in their attera])tsto do this on their estates as those 
estates had previously cost them. Not only is the nutmeg a 
valuable article of export, but it is the fruit of one of the mo^ 
beautiful of tropical trees,—not only elegant in shape and color, 
but rendered more so W blossoming and bearing fruit simultane¬ 
ously. The fruit, as if)*Tipens, adds materially to the beauty of the 
tree, when the outer shell partially opening displays a kind of 
peel enclosing the fruit; this inner shell or peel is of the richest 
crimson until dried, and is then known as mace. 

As in Penang mUes of land are devoted to the cultivation of the 
betel, so similarly placed land, although generally speaking less rich, 
is devoted to the growth of the cocoanut in Singapore., In the 
latter, immense districts are planted with these peculiar palms. 
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and their cultivation continues on the increase, stimulated bj » 
%rge local consumption, and a demand for the nut throughout?^ 
neighbourhood, and even extending as far as Burmah. Thegpeoa- 
niit palm is said not to be indigenous, though it flourishes on the 
island in perfection, attaining a height of 35 or 40 feet when 
of full growth, and then yielding from 80 to 100 nuts annually. 
After the plantation is lirst formed, so little outlay is required, 
that the cultivation is found to be a more profitable one than was 
originally expected, when some t n enty years ago the cultivation by 
Europeans on a large scale was first commenced. Eor many years 
subsequently, indeed, the length of time between the outlay and 
adequate returns deterred planters from entering upon this now 
lucrative trad^. Howe\'er, within the past ten years opinions have 
greatly changed; indeed, within that period there has been some¬ 
thing of a mania for planting the eocoanut tree, so much so 
that we could point to miles of low land of very inferior quality, 
which have been bought up at high rales for this purpose. The 
experience of the early jdanters has caused lands valueless for 
any other puq>ose to have a marketable pnee, a thing they never 
had before. Doubtless, nearly all tmr readers have wandered 
through a coeoaimt plantation, but they may not all have had tf> 
turn from a white dusty road under an equatorial sun into such a 
plantation; those who have been so compelled^vill agree with us 
that the deep shade these trees alford, and the milk derivable 
from the green fruit, have enabled them to pursue their journey 
considerably renovated by the detour. 

The hlalays employ the milk of the young eocoanut in a 
variety of ways; there is scarcely an article of their cookery 
into which the eocoanut is not introduced in some form or 
other, while they carry the green nut in travelling by land or 
sea in preference to water, believing that the milk quenches the 
thirst more effectually. The variety is great of those minor 
articles of vegetable produce, which go far to swell the list of 
the exportable commodities of Singapore, but they are too numer¬ 
ous, and at the same time individually of too small a value, to 
^uire more than a passing notice, except to remark that some of 
them obtain a quality unusually high, as compared with the same 
plants grown in the tropical countries Ilf the West. We al¬ 
lude to such as the sagopalms, and similar farinaceous food-giving 
trees. Indeed, so. superior is the sago of the Eastern Islands, that 
the world's supply is now almost entirely derived from Singapore, 
where the moal is taken to be refined by the Chinese, who, by a 
peculiar process, give it the pearly lustre so much appreciated in 
Europe.. The manufecture of this article employs a large number 
of the Chinese population. 
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. ; Before quitting this part of our subject we should refer td thf 
misatisfactery attempt^ which some time ago attracted consider* 
ible attention, when the cultivation of sugar in Singapore was 
entered upon by European capitalists. From almost the earliest 
times of Chinese immigration, the sugar cane has been grown 
with success, and the juice manufactured by them in a primitive 
mode has met a large local consumption. An alteration of the 
sugar duties at home, by which the sugar of Province Wellesley 
was for a time admitted at a lower duty than that of Singapore, 
coupled with the fact that the soil of the former district is richer, 
has caused Capitalists to relinquish the growth of the caiie on 
the island, and to devote their attention to Province Wellesley, 
where it is now cultivated largely, and bids fair to become a very 
large trade. There are already some large and thriving planta- 
tions, whereon, by European processes, some very fine sugar i» 
manufactured. 

It would be an unpardonable slight to our neighbours to 
overlook the fruits of the island, knowing, as we do, how highly 
they pride themselves on th,)se productions. With all due respect 
to their tastes, we think they considerably overrate some of these 
when they draw favorable compaiisons between the fruits 
of Singapore and other lands. To take class by class would be 
impossible, but we can differ from them when they maintain that 
their mangoes and their pine apples are unequalled in the wide 
world. There are three kinds of fruit however worthy of a passing 
reference, two of which are said to be indigenous. Foremost 
amongst these must ever be placed the delicious mangosteen, called 
by Europeans * the apple of the east’, but what analogy exists, 
between the apple and the mangosteen we have never been able 
to discover. Tlie mangosteen is well knorni to our Calcutta readers, 
as an imported fruit, but those who have not seen and tasted it 
in the Straits, can have but a faint idea of its beauty and delicacy 
when fresh and thoroughly ripe. It is a fruit which deteriorates 
very speedily and ill bears packing, the consequence heing that 
when required for exportation the fruit is picked before it ha# 
fitrived at maturity, actually unripe. 

The other indigenous description is that known as the durian, 
which partakes somewhat of the character of the jack fruit, and 
is an execrable product. Some travellers liave extolled this; 
disgusting fruit, and we know some residents in the Straits who 
pretend to admire its flavor, but we say with Mr. Cameron 

* the taste of the fruit it is impossible to describe, but tlie smell 
' of it, from which the flavour may be judged, is such that no 
' gentleman in England should care al^t having one* in his 

* houseeven in the Straits it is never set upon the table. The ‘ 

2 n 
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' MalayB and natives are passionately fond of it^ and will ^ 

^ through any amount of hardship to procure it. 

* A former king of Ava is said to have spent enormous sums to 
' obtain constant supplies ; and the present king keep's a steamer 

* in Rangoon awaiting the arrival of supplies there. The fruit, 

* as soon as received, is sent up the river as speedily as possible 
‘ to tbe capital, 500 miles distant. With European? the liking 

* for it is, I think, in all cases acquired; the first venture is gene- 

* rally made in bravadof^^tfd so singular is the fascination it posses- 

* ses, that if the new amval can overcome his repiigr ance suffi- 

* ciently to swallow the coating of one or two seeds, he will, in all 

* probability, become strongly attached to it.^ 

• Tliere is a fruit known as the rambutsin, which, when growing, 
looks very handsome, and when in hearing gives the large tree, 
on which it grows in immense clusters, the a])pearance of being in 
blossom with a reddish orange flower. In taste it much resembles 
the leechee of China hnt in no other particular, and is deci¬ 
dedly superior to it. Tliere are many other kinds of fniit, but 
none, we believe, unknown to our Calcutta markets. 

In opening the enquiry as to the causes which have led to the 
rapid advancement of each Settlement, as it has come under 
British supervision, we consider we cannot do better than follow 
our author. Wo coincide with him entirely in the view he takes 
of the nature and requii’ements of the trade of Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca. He lays stress upon the fact that the Dutch have 
imitated the British example, and says that they now have 
scattered over the Archi])elago half a dozen free ports, one of 
which is only sixty three miles distant from Singa])ore. Mr. 
Cameron says,—' So evenly balanced are the causes which at 

* present aficct favourably or otherwise the commerce of this 
' entrepdt, that the slightest burden thrown in the scales against 
' it would sink it, it might he iiTOVoeahly, below the reach of the 
‘ cuirent of prosperity. The two great advantages, that at the 

* beginning drew the trade of the East towards Singapore, were 
^first, the ’central and convenient position of the station; and 

* second, the entire exemption from commercial imposts or taxea 

* on trade, at a time when the Dutch in the neighbourhood drew 
‘ their chief revenue from import and export duties, and when 
' even the Company themselves * had no other free port.' 
The Dutch ports, it is true, have not robbed the Straits of much 
of its old trade, but they have certainly deflected a good deal of 
that which, in their absence, would doubtless have reached the 
English, especially towards the southeast of the Archipelago; and 
they remain ready at any moment to en^oilph all that may be 
d^ven from Singapore by restrictive legislation. In Mr. Cameron's 
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intense respect for the advancement of his adopted home, he 
appears to us over-zealous in his description of its progress j he 
seems to fancy that no quarter of the globe could show any port 
exhibiting*such a speedily increased trade as forty years has 
shown in Singapore. Even if this were the case it would not be 
the subject for exultation he desires to make it, since Singapore 
produces comparatively little, and trades upon its neighbours in 
both exports and imports. It is merely as an entrepot it is 
maintained, and therefore the figur^ «egarding exports and 
imports hold no analogous position to thf)se of a country which 
produces and consumes the value of the articles shown in the 
statistics. The imports into Singapore are eonsurqed in 
districts, separated by twenty degrees of latitude, and it is 
on the opening out of new cf)untries and development of new 
industries, tliat the prosperity ol‘ tlie Straits tnide must always 
depend, since, as each country i)rogresses,it seeks its supplies direct 
from'the various manufacturing countries, ratlier than depend upon 
the intermediate market, ui)on which in its younger days it had 
solely to rely. There are exatn])les of this in Saigon and Bankok, 
to say nothing of the casual trade formerly carried on with 
China. It would be as sensible for a person to judge of a London 
brokerts status by his banking :iccouiit, as to take the imports 
or ex])orts of Singapore as a prod' of its intrinsic value. As the 
broker holds the money of both principals, so the Straits receive 
and disburse, keeping but little for themselves, and benefiting 
almost entirely by the commission derivable as agents in the trans¬ 
fer of the property. We however shall give a few figures 
which will show that, be the trade of wdiat character it may, it 
is a progressive one, and so long as it is under British rule it 
must continue to be so, but we should be wanting in candour, did 
we not express our firm conviction that its best days are passed. 
We know this to be the fixed opinion of several of its best 
friends. As an open roadstead in a great liighway, and having a 
port free from taxation, it must always be a great calling station, 
and it is because it has long been this, that the tonnage returns 
we give below must be received in the same manner as those of 
the trade of the island, t-iz. as finding little more than a temporary 
direction to and from Singapore. Mr. Cameron fiirnishes a vast 
amount of statistics affording information regarding these and 
similar questions, but space precludes our extracting them even 
if we recognised their value as he does, which we certainly do not 
for the reasons given above. W^e give a few summaries thus 
1823 £ ) 1863 £ 

Imports ... 1,200,000 >Imports * 6,500jJ)00 

Exports .., 950,000 j Exports . 5,500,000 
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Tiiat Singapore has not advanced in the same ratio as the 
more producing districts around is shown by the following 
compiled table. We regret that we cannot find room for extracting 
the voluminous figures which lead to the result, but we believe 
that these extracted will furnish sufficientinfomiation to any reader 
who has not occasion to study the details, and to those who have 
that necessity we can commend Mr. Cameron's work. 

The following abstract shows that the trade stood thus in the 
years given. 

Imports and Exports of the three Settlements. 



1833. 

1843. 

/ 

» 

1853. 

1863. 

Singapore 

Penan G& Province *) 
Wellesly / 

Malacca 

Total ...1| 

3,748,000 

867,000 

162,000 

'5,548,000 6,515,000 
1,022,000 1,087,000 

157,000 517,000 

1 

' 12,017,000 
4,076,000, 
813,000 

4,777,000 

1 

6,727,0008,719,000 

16,906,000 


We summarise the arrivals and departures of square rigged 
vessels, but they are of no more value commercially, than 
would be the details of an hotel keeper's business in England, 
if the pi-operty was estimated solely by the number of guests, and 
included every one who had once only stopped at his house te re¬ 
fresh himself or horse. 

From 35 Countries "I 1,£79 vessels with an aggre- 
Under British flag 608 >gate tonnage of 471,442 
ditto Foreign 671. ) tons. 

Of course the mere calling of so large a number of vessels 
annually must cause money to circulate within the Colony, and 
we know that many charters are effected at this central depot 
profitable to the community, but what we lay stress on is the 
danger of these figures being accepted as any indication of the 
actual value of the commerce maintained by the Settlements. We 
have fiimished these few particulars merely as an indication of those 
given in the volume, since even were it within the space accorded 
us, it is not within the province of this Eeview to become a trades 
circular or a commercial economist, but we cannot, in justice to 
Mr. Cameron, dismiss this p^ of his subject without mention¬ 
ing, that he subsequently points out how small is the consump¬ 
tion of the island itself and its productive powers, when he says, 
'-^It wffl not be difficult to gather from a comparison of the 
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' imports with the exports, that the consumption of the island is in- 
' significant as compare<I with its imports, and that its production 
‘ is even more disproportioned to its exports. It may be roundly 

* stated that 90 per cent of the European manufactures and In- 

* dian produce, which are landed there, are again re-shipped further 
‘ eastward, and that not 5 per cent of the products, exported to 

* great Britain, America, the Continent of Europe, and India, are 
^ of local growth or manufacture.^ 

In this hasty glance at the commercial position of the Straits, 
we must offer a few brief remarks on two of their mineral 
products. Of these the most important is Tin ; this metal is found in 
large quantities in many parts of Malayan India, and is generally of 
a high quality. In commerce it is known as Banca tin, from 
the fact of more important mines having been opened on that 
island than on others or on the Peninsula, but throughout the 
Straits the ore is obtainable, and the sup})ly may be regarded as 
inexhaustable. The Malay countries are said to form the richest 
tin district in the world, extending over an extreme length of 
1,200 miles. McCullocli says ,—* By far the greater number of the 
^ mines within these limits are as yet imwrought and unexplored. 

* It was only in the l>egiuiiing of last century that the mines of 

* Banca, the most productive at present worked, were accidentally 
^ discovered. The whole tin of the Malay countries is the produce 

* of alluvial ores, or what is called in C<irnwall, ‘ stream work,* 
^and from the abundance in which the Uiin.'ralhas been found by 
'the mere washing of the soils, no attempt has hitherto been made 
' at regailar mining or obtaining the ore from its rocky matrix. 
' Malay tin coiise<iuenlly is grain tin or tin in a very pure 
'state; thal being the species which alluvial ore uniformly 
' produces.* 

There is anotlier valuable mineral product, the sole supply of 
which was for many years obtained from Singapore, viz. antimony 
ore, used in medicine as well as type founding, and being especial¬ 
ly valuable as an article for ballast, since it possesses the highest 
specific gravity next to granite. The whole shipment of it from 
.Singapore is the produce of Borneo, and fears having been en- 
teilained that that island had furnished all she was capable of 
furnishing. We are therefore glad to read in Mr. Boyle*s work that 
a new and extensive vein has just been discovered. 

Wa have long entei-tained the opinion tliat the Malay race 
is on j of the most extraordinary to be found anywhere; that 
the Malays are as peculiar a people as the countries they inhabit. 
To cjnsider them as a nation would be to commit as g^eat a 
UListake as to confound the Chinese of Canton wi^ their 
aiistocratic brethren of Pekin. The Malays are hordes of people 
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differing from one another in many essentials, and so far as records 
enable us to form an estimate of their origin, we are driven to 
look upon them as predatory tribes settled in all eras upon lands, 
from which they have driven the fighting portion, and inter¬ 
married v/ith the remainder. The variety of human form, 
possessing incontestable evidence of Malayan extraction, as 
stamped upon the countenance, is wonderful. Though they are 
known to have conquered Singapore from Sumatra, we are 
withbut information as to when they treated the aborigines of 
Sumatra in the same unceremonious manner. We find them 
flourishing in Malacca as far back as hisk)ry can take us, and 
we have abundant evidence that they held a vast amount of 
territory in the Peninsula as early as 1260. 

if we draw a circle of the Archipelago, we find its borders to in¬ 
clude Malays, hough it touches China aud Australia, and includes 
countries and territories having hut little in common. Under 
various forms of government they exist, but fo their credit be it 
said, that they maintain good ord(*r amongst themselves, and res¬ 
pect the constituted authority under which they live. On those 
territories which claim British protection, but where European 
authority has not been set up, the (Government possesses for its 
head a Sultan who is autocratic in all matt(;rs of internal rule; 
his authority is supported by a staif' of officials having high 
social rank and known as//.v/whose power is considerable 
and feudal in its character. Under these governors of districts, 
there are men known as pnngnlas, holding a position somewhat 
analogous to our disirict Commissioners, but possessing more 
arbitrary power within their res])cctive jurisdictions. This third 
grade sinks into nothing outside its own locality, unless its members 
have, as most of them have, made the })ilgrimage to Mecca. 

If we were asked to name one marked feature of their 
character, and the one daily and hourly exhibited above all others, 
we should say treachery is that feature, llevengeful as they are 
to a degree known to no other i>eople, they select treachery as 
the means of cariying out their revenge. They will treasure 
up revenge for the ttffui of their natural lives, if circumstances 
prevent the accomplishment of the destined object. It is scarcely 
going too far to say it frequently partakes of a Satanic character, 
so many evil passions contribute to its strength. The Malay 
glories in his treacheiy, and the more cleverly he carries it out, 
the more will he be locally respected; in a very similar manner 
to that in which the accomplished perjurer in our law courts 
will be respected in his village, in the degree in which h« 
is found^ capable of duping the pow^ers that rule in his 
neighbourhood. 
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It IB our fixed opinion that it is as difficult for a Malay to act 
straightforwardly in his mode of taking revenge as for a Bengalee 
to ten the truth when he believes it will be injurious to his interests 
to do so, however indirectly. It is this characteristic which ren¬ 
ders them such a dangerous people to deal with, and probably it 
would not be so to so great an extent, were it not that they Unite 
with their treachery a quality that would seem inconsistent with 
it, but so it is;—^they are personally brave in all the require¬ 
ments of the Desperado. Doubtless, a certain recklessness of 
life influences this, but the fact is patent in every quarrel in 
which a Malay is engaged. It is never shown more markedly 
than when Malays and Chinese come to differences. Such 
feuds are canied on with a desperation rarely to be met with 
elsewhere. 

If there be a race of barbarians who more thoroughly exhibit, 
at all times and in all situations, the quality which we English 
know as ‘ ])luek,* that race is the Malay; and though we have 
written of them thus strongly, we do not deny to them the 
possession of many good qualities; indeed we will go the length 
of saying that whatever energy and barbarian courage can 
accomj)lish, the Malay can effect, but before he does so he will 
employ his favorite, and to him generally successful, method, of 
gaining his object. Treachery is a first law with him, never to be 
departed from. 

It has often occurred to us when amongst them, that Sydney 
Smith was not far wrong when he said that if the Mtdays 
only possessed a Malay Bonaparte, and were provided with a 
full sup})ly of opium, they would ran amok* from Cape Comorin 
to the Caspian. Figuratively they could certainly accomplish 
this, for of them it cannot be said hat if ^ the spirit is willing 
the flesh is weak.' Those ({ualities are found to be co-existent in 
the race; their ph 3 ^sical strength is great, but we do not hold 
with Mr. Cameron in his description of their personal bearing 
or general appearance. Indeed we can only account for his 
description of them on the presumption, that he has taken for 
his type the best tribe to be found amongst the 140,000, 
supposed to constitute the population of the three British posses¬ 
sions. Certain we are that he does not accurately describe the 
race. We are even of opinion that he has taken an unjustly 
favorable view of even that tribe, be it found where it 
may. 


* Commonly called in English 'run a muck* from the Malay ^rd Amoh^ 
to kill. 
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He states the Malay population to be as follows 

In Singapore 13^500 

„ Penang and Province! ««« 

Wellesley J 


„ Malacca 65,000 

The Government returns differ much regarding the population 
of the Straits, and more still in the subdivision of their nation¬ 
alities. This is not surprising when we consider that within 
Singapore alone can be found rcpresentaives of every civilised 
and semi-civilised country in the world, so much so thi t the Times 
newspaper on one occasion said, that there was nothing to com¬ 
pare with the streets of Singapore but the Russian fair of Nishori 
Novgorod. Of course the Chinese are now by far the most nu¬ 
merous; it is estimated that they number in Singapore itself 
some 90,000 souls. 

To return to the Malays and the variety of the race. Mr. 
Cameron alludes to their confining themselves to particular 
trades, but seems to overlook the fact that cireumstances alone 
have brought tliis about. We account for it thus; the whole 
of the Islands of the Archipelago have been, more or less, 
colonised by Chinese, and in a contest with the workman 
of that race, the Malay has no chance in works of Imndicraft. 
In industry and astuteness the Celestial will leave him 
very far behind, but if Mr. Cameron thinks he describes 
the peoples' capabilities correctly, when he says, for instance, 
that a Malay cannot follow the occupation of a tailor, he 
is wrong. In the Capo Colony there are numbers of Malays 
following this very trade, and successfully too. Our author not 
only overlooks the variety of the Malay race, but the change 
which emigration has made in their many tribes. It is not too 
much to say that the Malay of Java or* Singapore differs as 
widely from the Malay of Cape ■ Town, as the Englishman does 
. from the man bom and bred in Connecticut. The M^ys who have 
settled in the Cape Colony, or rather, their descendants, who at the 


present time form so large a portion of the community there, have 
nothing whatever in common with the inhabitants of Malayan India. 
In language, in manners, and in costume, they are as opposite as 
in every respect as the countries they inhabit. Fancy comparing 
the slatternly haggard looking female of Malacca with the trim 
Malay nurse-maid who ornaments your Cape Town suburban 
house; they have nothing but their natural shrewdness and their 
extensive employment of cocoa-nut oil in common. The tidy 
waiting-maid with the splendidly white teeth in Southern Africa, 
would indeed feel herself insulted if Mr. Cameron told her that it 
Was a sister of hers who in Sumatra would salute him, if permitted. 
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with lips of the most hideous red, and teeth as black ^ the ink 
in which these lines are printed. Imagine your handsome pr 
graceful laundress, who from under Table Mountain performs her 
vSluable service, (at such enormous cost), coming to our author in a 
robe without shai>e (ir character. A Cape servant, of Malayan race, 
so compelled, would verily, we believe, commit suicide forthwith as 
her st>le resort in the spiteful revenge which is still found to lurk in 
their character, though so long occupants of their ado})ted home. 
We have often thought it must have been from the household 
servants of C^rpe Tow'n, that the French Empress first obtained 
the idea of her favorite costume. When the word crinoline was 
unknow'n to civilised Europe, the pretty nurse of Rondehosh or 
Wyiiberg might be seen disporting herself in an a^i^nlilude of 
dress far more elegant than that ruling at the Tuill ries, and 
obtained in a much more sensible mode; which for th. benefit of 
our lady readers, we may be pardoni'd as mentioning to be no¬ 
thing* but n conglomeration of petticoat of greater amjililicat on, 
as they take ])riority of position adjacent to tlie pretty print gown 
universally adojdcd. 

We have thus digressed merely to show how comj»letely 
altered is tiie jMaluy found to be in different latitudes, 
and the absurdity of taking the syees, the boatmen, or the 
bearers of Singapoi-e, as sjiccimens of the Malays of other 
parts of the Archi})elago. Indeed, this A^ery diversity of opinion 
seems to have attracted Mr. Boyle^s attention daring his travels, 
for ho mentions tliat the residents of Singa])ore hold an extra¬ 
ordinarily favorable opinion of the Malays, believing them less 
* treacherous^ than most Asiatic nations. Our opinion of them is 
that they are an astute, able, clever, people, having great power 
of endurance, but treaehennus and bloodthirst}’^, addicted to the 
Avorst vices knoAVu to the Penal Code, but possessing tlie one 
redeeming feature, that wdieu they do take a liking to any 
individual, Avhether he be Avhite or black, in that maiPs service 
the Malay is pi-opared to draw the knife he oarrj[ps, AAutliout 
questioning Avhether it be in a just or an unjust cause. We 
gdmit that they have proved tc) the Eurojjcans a valna'nle 
people in many A\*ays, and have thus aide.d in the rajjid 
development of the Settlements, but AA'e are not, therefore, 
to overlook their national faults; it is not because they first 
discovered for us gutta pereha, and t)thor useful ]>roducts, 
that Ave should believe them immaculate, and when our author 
points exultingly to their infrequent appearance in the Courts 
of Justice, he should not overlook the fact that they employ 
our Marine Police to a vciy objectionable extent. If they don’t 
steal very frequently on shoi-e, as compared with the other 

2 c ■ 
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Siojgapore raoes, we ehould like to know whether they do not 
suipase iif* daring piracy any other of the nefarious triers who 
have from the very first proved the greatest trouble with which 
we have had to deal in the waters of the Straits. • 

We have entered thus at length into our ideas of the Malays^ 
solely because, in regarding the question of whether the Indian 
Government is not unsuited to the population there, (owing to its 
totally different character,) we are dealing with one very material 
fact. Not only so, but, when we are asked to prevent the Dutch 
Government from bringing additional territory under a civilized, 
though encroaching administration, we may justly observe, that 
if our Government is not bound by treaty to protect the 
territories of these Rajahs, who now claim assistance, but is 
free to choose for itself’, and is opposed to an extension of 
power in the Archipalego; then we say there is no more impor¬ 
tant question than that as to the nature of people who ask us to 
take their part against their enemies the Dutch. The question 
is an important one, and we therefore make no apology when 
we compare the opinions of our two recent authors. In 
conclusion of this pari of our subject we shall quote from Sydney 
Smith's writings;—^views, though expressed half a century ago, 
having stiU a value. That we agree with him in the main 
is probably a superfluous remark. 

Mr. Cameron says, ' Malays, as a rule, seldom appear in our 
' Criminal Courts; when they do, it is generally for some act 
' committed in a sudden outburst of passion; they are rarely 
' charged with theft or fraud. In their domestic relationsliip they 
' are frank, amiable, and often generous. Deceit forms but a small 
‘ part of their nature. They are strongly attached to their homes 
’ and to their families, and there is probably no more pleasing 
' picture of social happjness than is presented by many of the Malay 

* hamlets even in British territory. The poverty of the bulk of 

* the people and the proportion of the sexes probably combine 
' to prevent Polygamy. The men are far more gallant than natives 
' of other ^rts of the East, and those they love they also respect.' 
Again we find our authoi telling us that ' the Malays are 
essentially gentlemen j the^ have no acqusitiveness, and if 
they can satisfy the wants of the moment they are happy. 
Speaking'of the women he says, ‘ they are constant and fadtl^l, 
and after marriage esteem their virtue their chief ornament.' 
Again ^between husband and wif’e,'though the matrimonial 
contract is easily completed and as easily annulled, there subsists 
a sincere and generally lasting attachment,' 

We could go on quoting a host of similar certificates of their 
amiability, but these will serve to show the high opinion 
regarding them which Mr. Cameron entertains. 
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His contempor^, in his book on Borneo, soineDi^t 

on the point, but in one instance thus g^ves the Malaj^he Mnefit 
of the doubt, when he says,—^The Malays have a reputation for 
treachery and cruel practices which they do not seem to 
deserve. Torture is never permitted, and they retaliate the 
charge of treachery on their accusers. Human life is not 
higWy esteemed among them, it is true, but the same may, 
be said of all races inhabiting a tropical climate, and ' kreting^ 
is considered a merciM death. An independent Chieftain, 
well known in Singapore, is said to have crucified some 
rebels, who fell into his hands while we were in Sarawak. 
His ^ pangerans' remonstrated strongly with him, urging that 
torture was repugnant to human nature, and opposed to the 
customs of their ancestors. ‘Very true^ repli^ the Tu¬ 
rn angong, ‘but it is the English practice; they persuaded me 
to read their sacred books, and in them I found an account 
of it.' If the story be not true it is droll, but whether 
these unfortunates were crucified or not, I can postively aver 
that the Tumangong is a very handsome, courteous gen¬ 
tleman, who gives his friends a very good dinner, and sits with 
them while they drink capital wine from his cellars. It is 
possible that in the sanctity of the domestic circle he does 
not obey the Prophet's commandment quite so strictly as in 
company.' 

Speaking of the Amok running, which has so often caused en¬ 
quiry, Mr. Boyle says,—‘ Perhaps the most striking characteristic 

the Malay nature is the strange madness called ‘ Arnold^ to 
which aU individuals of this race are liable. Any strong passion 
may rouse the latent phrenzy and anger, revenge, or the discovery 
of a calumnious accusation are frequent sources of deadly mischief. 
The gambling table sends out its homicides with regularity, but 
in nine cases out of ten, ‘La donna' will be discovered in the 
dressing room, when the tragedy is over. 

And now we come to Sydney Smith's opinion. ' The Malaye 
are the most vindictive and ferocious of living beings. They set 
little or no value on their own existence in the prosecution 
of their odious passions; and having thus broken the great 
tie which renders man a being capable of being governed 
and fit for society, they are a constant source of terrm* to 
all those who have any kind^ of connection or relation with 
them. ^ A Malay servant, from the apprehension excited by hie 
vindictive disposition, often becomes th< master of his master* 

It is as dangerous to dismiss him as to punish him; and the 
righttul despot, in order to avoid assaa ination, is almqst com* 
polled to exchange charactem with hia slave. It is singolw 
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hdwerer, that the Malay, incapable of submission on any other 
occasion, pid ever ready to avenge insult with death, submits to 
the severest military discipline with the utmost resignation and 
meekness. The truth is, obedience to his officer foims part of his 
religious creed j and the same man, who would re-pa}' the most 
insignificant insult with death, will submit to be lacerated at the 
halbert with the patience of a martyr. This is truly a tremen¬ 
dous people! "W hen assassins and blood-hounds will fall into rank 
and file, and the most furious savages submit (with no diminution 
of their ferocity) to the science and discipline of w'ar P 

It is not necessary for us to enter into any enquiry as 
to how far the Straits settlements have (‘ontributed to the 
wealth of India since their first annexation, the colonists them¬ 
selves admitting that they have proved continued borrow'ors 
from the Indian treiisury, but we may ask how lar the European 
residents, who now clamour for separation from India, see their 
way clear to support increased official establishments, as they 
surely will be compelled to uinlcr the Colonial Office adminstration, 
and to provide funds for Military Services rendered, without 
materially increasing their expenditure j and, if this beii^umbent, 
how far they are in a position to meet that increase. to the 
present lime, they have remained the most liglitly taxed people 
under british rule, and as such have flourished; they have received 
greater toleration than has been accoulcd to any district of India, 
while their trade has been totally unfettered; not even a preven¬ 
tive officer boards their ships, and with the exception of a small 
charge for light dues 'if not previonsly paid) ,there is not an official 
who troubles himself as to what ship visits the i)ort, except so far as 
gaining a few statistics regarding tonnage &c. For our own part we 
can only say, we have long envied them an immunity so complete. 

It is at an unseasonable time that they address to the 
Indian Government their recent complaints regarding the inno¬ 
vations of the Dutch in the Straits, aud did it merely rest 
on their exparle ny, that those innovations impaired their oppor¬ 
tunities, of carrying on trade successfully, we should be content 
to counsel them to protect themselves by competing with that 
people, or, if beaten in the race, to take their defeat gracefiilly. 
But their complaints raise the question of our treaty rights,to say 
nothing of the important one as to how far it may be prudent to 
allow of a rival power even bei^jg in a position at any time to block 
up those narrow seas. A native power amicably disposed towards 
British rule may some day find itself under compulsion from a 
British enemy. These were our views when, nearly three years 
ago, thg Dutch absorbed a large tract of country immediately 
opposite the western coast of Java, peopled by a tribe of Malays 
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forming^ a contrast to the race goneraHy, and approaching nearer to 
the Javanese in docility. They possessed a fertile countiy, and were 
comparatively industrious. On their ten’itory coffee as good as 
that of Java was being grown. Not only did this land excite 
the cupidity of the Dutch authorities on the neighbouring island^ 
but they feared the proximity of a people producing the counter¬ 
part, within a short distance, of the article which, accoi'ding to 
the conservative policy of the Netherjands (Toveriiment, must be 
sent to Holland for realisation. 

Since then numerous acquisitions of territory have been per¬ 
mitted, and it remains to be seen how far their last seizure in 
Sumatra will be tolemtcd by the Malay inhabitants, or permit¬ 
ted by the British (Toveniment. 

In quitting this ])art of our subject we cannot but express our 
earnest hoi)e, that the Indian Government will lose no time and 
no opportunity of keeping the Home Government well acquainted 
with the tenor of the desjjatches which reach them from our offi¬ 
cials in Singapoi'e on this subject. It is indeed of vital conse¬ 
quence to the political interests of Great Britain in the East that 
those strips of water should be left open channels to the navies 
and merchant ships of all nations. In the magnificent roadstead 
of Singapore w^e can always have a rendezvous inferior to none 
in the world, and no opportunity should be lost to prevent any 
European ])ower from holding territorv on the adjacent channels, 
that may be ca})able of giving it the power to prevent our gain¬ 
ing, in times of peace imd nar, easy access that rendezvous. 
\V e are well aware that the subject is not calculated of itself to 
attract attention at home. There is therefore the greater neces¬ 
sity for an enquiry as to whether any steps are being taken in 
the matter with a view of maintaining in its integrity the treaty 
of 1 Sil-, if it be- proved that Sneh treaty has been broken. Many 
peoi»le will say that the countries in question are peopled by 
a race of pirates, but the question as to what the Malays arc, 
forms, by no means, the sole point of importance. 

Having thus glanced at the mode in which the Straits Colonies 
first came into British possession, their commercial value, their 
political responsibilities, and the character of their original races, 
we may, in conclusion, offer a few remarks upon the question as 
to how far their longer retention under the Government of India 
is desirable. 

When we remember how mixed are the rat^es of the 
Settlements, how totally dissimilar their requirements from 
our own, and how little these are unde •stood in India, we are 
driven to ask whether it would not be fi r the future ai^antage of 
all interested that a speedy separation should be amicably effected. 
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More especially does this seem desirable since the policy of the ques¬ 
tion has been acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India. It 
is more than two years since in answer to a question put to him 
by Mr. Crawfurd, Sir Charles Wood admitted from his place in 
Parliament that the Colonists must be the best judges of how far 
their prosperity would be enhanced by the direction of their affairs 
being handed over to the jurisdiction of the Colonial Office. While 
himself expressing no opinion on the policy of the transfer the 
Right Honorable Baronet stated that the Government were pre¬ 
pared to g^ant it, so soon as some military accounts ha(^ been ad¬ 
justed, and that these would be balanced by the extension of the 
Stamp Act to the Straits. There were however some accounts of 
old standing to be arranged. 

Now, it is regarding the delayHn effecting thesearrangements that 
the Straits Colonists are loud in their complaints against the Indian 
officials, but we have yet to learn whether these be well founded. 
When we know that it is admitted in official circles at home, 
that the Colonial office is the most heavily worked of any depart¬ 
ment of the State, we may be justified in asking whether no 
part of the procrastination has occurred in that department. 
It has given us pleasure, when considering the question, to notice 
the calm and dignified manner in which Mr. Cameron, as an 
avowed champion of the transfer, alludes to the conduct of the 
Indian Government in its treatment of the Settlements, and we 
cannot do better than quote hk words which may well form a 
conclusion to this desultory article, and indeed as they might to a 
parting farewell, were this the day of final separation from India. 
'Mr. Cameron says,'It is only in the last year, 1863-64, that 

* the endeavour lias really been carried out, and that the revenue 
' has been raised by fresh taxation, in the shape of a stamp duty, 

' to a sum equal to refund India for the military expenditure. 

‘ During the long years that preceded this last, India has 
' suffered—and suffered patiently 'a yearly drain upon her treasury 
' on account of the Straits Settlements of over thirty thousand 

* pounds sterling.' 

A little further on he writes, ‘when the Indian Government 
‘ hands over the Straits Settlements to the Crown, it will deliver 
‘ a trust honestly kept and well deserving the solicitude of its 

* new guardians. 

‘ It has shown too, an example of high-minded forbearance in 
‘abstaining to check the growth of a promising Colony to save 

* its own treasury, * * * With the new Colony the Indian 
» Government will also hand over to the Crown a revenue ready 
‘ made ample in all respects, and gathered in a maimer that leaves 
‘ trade and industry unburdened, and lays the pressure chiefly 
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'upon native vice and luxury/ We sincerely trust the ideal 
futuroj predicted for our neighbours by their zealous' champion^ 
may be realised to their fullest extent, and it will then be a 
matter of satisfaction to ourselves, to know that our pen has not 
been employed in any endeavour to stay a change so ardently 
desired by the thriving and industrious community of Singapore;— 
a community that has for many years prospered in a marked 
degree, and is destined still to prosper so long as peaco^rules 
within the Settlements, so long as its affairs are directed by men 
as sincere in their endeavours to advance the interests of the 
Colony as we know its present executive to be: not to speak 
of its good fortune in numbering amongst its citizens a man 
so devoted to its welfare, and so well able to expound its require¬ 
ments, as the author of ' Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan 
India/ 
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Observations submitted on behalf of the Officers^ of the Local Indian 
Armj^, with reference to the Speech of the Secretary of State for 
India^ on the Znd May 1 h65, and to the Delate in the House of 
.Lords, on the \hth May \6G6. Lofiilon, Priiitod by W. Clowes 
and Sons, Stamford Street and Charinj^ Cross 1K65. 

T his is the ‘ Red Book ’ of Colonel North’s Committee,— 
the Committee whose industry and perseverance combined 
to inflict upon the Government the most lolling: defeat they 
sustained during the six years of their existence. Few instances 
indeed have been more striking, than this, of the great power 
of those qualities. Four years and a half ago the condition of 
the local officers of the Indian army seemed desperate. On tiie 
promulgation of the Warrant establishing the Slatf Corps, many, 
who, under the old system, had suflered from slowne.«;s of 
promotion, hailed the chance which gave them their fair standing, 
hut many, we believe, entered it because they regarded it as the 
only standing point in a period of revolution. But a very 
large proportion of the ofliceis, urged by various motives, re¬ 
fused to have anything to do with the Staff'Corps. These 
officers stood upon those rights, Wliich they believed they had 
acquired by entering the service of the East India Company, 
and which had but recently received the sanction of a Parlia¬ 
mentary guarantee. There can be no doubt now, that many of 
the officers who so acted, did so willi the fullest determina¬ 
tion to bring the question to a test, and to gain from their 
position all the advantages which a Parliamentary guarantee 
held out to them. They looked well at the alternative, and we 
cannot now refuse to believe that many of them acted on the 
conviction that with perseverance, energy, and good manage¬ 
ment, they would gain more by remaining in the Local service 
than by transferring themselves to the StafiF Corps. 

We think that there can he little doubt that in devising the 
Staff Corps scheme, the authorities of the India House believed 
conscientiously that the new measure,—^to use the expression 
employed hy one of them,—' gave a lift^ to the Indian service. 
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and that its advantages would be so patent to all but an infi¬ 
nitesimally small minority in the Indian Army, that its members 
would all j>fladly acquiesce in the now arrangement. But they 
ought not to be angiy or suiprised if all the officers have not 
regarded it in the same light. The fact is, all questions, but 
especially questions touching the ])Ocket, are iiaturall}’^ looked at 
from two entirely opposite points of view. Generally one party 
tries with how small concessions it may satisfy the mass,— 
the other, how much it can, with any clumce of success, demand. 

But if we admit that the India House authorities were 
sincere in their belief that the Staff Corps scheme would be 
acceptable to the great bulk of the officers, our approval 
of their conduct mast stop there. If they had wished to 
make the measure fail, they could not have adopted a course 
more directly tending to that end than that which tiny 
actually adopted. Every order, or certainly almost every 
order, emanating from tlie India House, is capable of 
more than one construction. Now, on the receipt of the Ilox’^al 
Warrant and the Staff Corps Rules from England, Lord Can¬ 
ning appointed a Commission of able and experienced officers, 
representing the three Presidencies, to interpret the rules in 
their fair sense, and to frame a general order based upon them. 
This general order, when compleled, was submitted to the 
Governor General in Council, ond was by him approved. 
Nevertheless it is a fact, that the India House authorities 
were so blind to the real design of their own measure,—to em¬ 
brace within it as many etnnpetent officers as possible,—that 
they not only snubbed Lord Canning for appointing the Com¬ 
mission, but tbev refused to confirm some of the common sense 
(we will not oven go so far as to call i hem liberal) measures which 
he had approved of, and the adoption or refusal of which 
just made the difference between the prospective popularity 
or unpopularity of the Staff Corps. Prominently amongst these 
was a nfeasure, important more as a pi inciple than as any¬ 
thing else, the refusal of which affected most injuriously the 
constitution of the Staft’ Corps, gave a great blow to the con¬ 
fidence of the officers in the India House, and produced enor¬ 
mous discontent. The refusal of this point was the more 
pernicious in its results, inasmuch as it involved an infraction 
of the Royal Warrant, then only very recently publishedi 
(January 1861.) We allude to the refusal to permit an officer 
of the Staff Corps to retire on the pension of his rank after 
twenty-two years^ service. Under the old rules of the serr 
vice, under the new' Furlough Regulations also, this per* 
misbioii was expressly conceded to all officers. It formed one 
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of their retiring rules. Now the Royal Warrant of January, 
1861, expressly granted to officers of the Staff Cor]>sthe same 
privileges with respect to pension and retirement which they 
had all along enjoyed. It manifestly followed, therefore, that 
officens entering the Staff Cprps preserved that long established 
privilege. So thought the Amalgamation Commission, so 
thought Lord Canning and his Council. But so did they not 
think at the India House. In a short, curt, despatch. Lord 
Canning was directed to inform the officers of the Army that, 
uotwithstnnding the clause in the Royal Warrant, that pri¬ 
vilege should not be extended to Indian officers. In vain did 
Lord Canning protest j in vain did he inform the authorities 
in London that he regarded it, and that the officers of the 
Army would regard it, as a breacli of faith. Tliough he twice 
remonstrated, he was twice refused, and on the second occasion 
he was brusquely and rudely ordered never to refer for the 
second time a question on which the India House had given 
a decision. 

What was the consequence? Confidence in the Home authori¬ 
ties was simply destroyed. If, said officers everywhere, the 
India House can tlius sweep away one provision of the Royal 
Warrant, why can^t they sweep away anotlier, why can^t they 
sweep away all ? It seemed to them that the very sheet-anchor 
of the new Cliarter was broken, and that their hold on the other 
benefits jiromised was precarious in the extreme. We have 
conversed on this point with hundreds of Staff Corps men, and 
we have received but one answer from all. Coming so imme¬ 
diately after the promulgation of the Royal Warrant and tlie 
General Order constituting the Staff Corps, this retrograde 
action gave a rude shock to their confidence; it contributed 
more than anything else before or since, to make the Staff 
Corps unpopular. 

And for what great object was the chance of this occuiTence 
hazarded? Really for almost nothing at all. We believe, in¬ 
deed, that the Government would have gained by continuing the 
old privilege. The point was this. Under the old Rules, an officer 
might retire on the pension of his rank after twenty-two yeaiV 
service; or he might retire as a Major after twenty-four years. 
Now, as under the Staff Corps Rules, every man became a Major 
after twenty years' service, the India House authorities argued, 
that the effect of a continuance of the old Rules would be to permit 
every man to retire as a Major after twenty-two years' service. 
And so it would. But how many military men are able to retire 
after twetity-two years' service ? A calculation made at the time 
shewed that the number of those who had so retired had been 
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extremely Bmall, and there was no probability that it would become 
larger. At the utmost then it constituted a loss to the State of two 
years' service, perhaps, at the very outside, of two officers a yeajr. 
Blit under the Staff Corps' scheme, so long as there remained 
a surplus of officers, these retirements would be a real gain to 
the State, as they would involve no promotions in their room. 
And yet it was for a gain so uncertain that the India House 
risked tlie loss of the con4idence of their officers, and the 
stability of tlie new institution, which, nevertheless, they were 
most anxious to make a success. 

It is perfectly true that in their final reply to Lord Canning 
they directed him to inform the officers, tliat those amongst 
them, wlio felt that faitli had not been kept with them, might 
withdraw from the Staff Corps. It is equally true, that a few, 
whose promotion in the cadres of their corps had meanwhile 
advanced considerably, took advantage of this offer. But what 
were the great hulk of the officers to do? Many of them had 
been promoted in the Staff Corps, and not in their cadres. Re¬ 
turning to these latter iiiey would have had to refund the dif¬ 
ference, to repay money wliich they had already spent. Besides, 
at that time, the Local service was not only discredited, it had 
become a bye-word; and there were not wanting prophets of 
evil to declare, that so long as Staff Corps officers were avail¬ 
able, no Locals would be admitted to Staff employ. The situa¬ 
tion indeed seemed scarcely to present a choice of evils to the 
scared and bewildered officers. 

If we must congratulate the India House on the very 
complete manner in which they succeeded in discrediting 
the institution they were anxious to establish, within a few 
months of its birth, we must likewise compliment them upon 
the policy they have adopted in keeping out from the Staff 
Coips some men who were most qualified to adorn its ranks. 
We confess that in our simplicity we believed that till great 
object in‘forming a Staff Corps was to attract to it the best and 
ablest officers in the service, men who are qualified by their 
knowledge of the language, and proficiency in other branches 
of scientific knowledge, to join it. Now, we will not pretend 
to have mastered every particular case, nor is it necessary that 
we should. But we will bring forward two cases, with 
which we are personally acquainted, which will illustrate very 
fairly the system on which the India House has nursed their pet 
bantling. The one case is that of an officer, who is, admittedly, 
one of the best linguists in the country. He passed long ao-o 
the P. C. examination, and has been appointed by the GoveiH- 
ment to various offices, which could only he properly filled by 
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ao accomplished linguist. This was just the sort of officer an ordi¬ 
nary individual would have considered that the Home Govern¬ 
ment would be glad to see in tlie Staff Corps. On his applying, 
however, for admission, on the first formation of the Staff Corps, 
he was refused on the ground, we believe, that he Iiad not held 
a permanent appointment within three years of the formation of 
the Staff Corps. It was true he had not, but why ? Simply 
because he had been shot through the body during the mutiny, 
and had been forced to proceed to Er^gland for his recovery. 
Before that, he had held a regimental staff appointment, and sub¬ 
sequently apolitical appointment. But the rights re^^ulting from 
these were nullified in the manner we have described, and he 
was unable to join the Staff Corps at the time of its formation. 
He could only have joined it subsequently at a loss in standing 
to himself. 

The other case is very peculiar, and one which particularly 
merited a generous consideration on the part of the Home 
Government. It so happened lhat some sixteen years ago 
an officer, then Adjutant of a Local Regiment, received when out 
tiger-shooting, a grievous hurt, which incapacitated him from 
marching. As a mounted officer, however, he was not required 
to mai’ch, and for three or four years after his wound, lie per¬ 
formed all liis regimental duties, as perfectly as he had done 
before its occurrence. He then went home on furlough. On 
his return, being then a captain, he joined his regiment, and no 
complaint was ever made of the manner in which he performed 
his duties. Some influential friend, however, perceiving how 
irksome it was to him to perform those duties, mentioned his 
case to Lord Canning, and Lord Canning, with that generosity 
innate in his nature, gave him a Staff appointment. This was 
in 1856, the year before the mutiny. It so happened, unfortu¬ 
nately for him, that he was the eighth officer taken away from 
his C8rps, and the Court of Directors, scrutinising the case, 
called upon Lord Canning to explain, why, contrary to their 
repeated injunctions, he had taken away an eighth officer from 
the regiment in question. Lord Canning, thinking very probably 
that his reply would be considered satisfactory, and that nothing 
more would be said, answered, that the officer had met with an 
accident which interfered with his marching,and that he had there¬ 
fore «nven him an appointment in which he was not required to 
march. The tenacity of tlie Court of Directors was however 
too much for him. They replied that in the case under review, 
the Corps of Invalids, and not an appointment, was the proper 
place for the officer, and they directed that he should be 
brought at once before an Invaliding Committee. Xt had 
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happened; unfortunately, that the Corps of Invalids had been only 
then recently re-modelled, and placed on a footing very much 
less advantageous for officers. No one liowever had entered it; 
or, to speak more correctly, the only one officer who had 
entered it had been transfei red, as a special case, to the old 
Invalid Corps. But it was now to the remodelled corps that 
this captain was transferred,—a transfer which deprived him 
of one half of his allowances, and which cut off from him all 
prospect of promotion, or of ret irement on any sura in excess 
of a Captain's pension. The hardship of the case was increased 
by the fact that the accident had occurred some eight years 
before, and that had the officer been then transferred to the 
Invalids, he would have gone into the corps on the old liberal 
rules ;—whereas, tVom no fault of his own, he was arbitrarily 
transfeired on conditions which most injuriously affected him, 
not only then, but for the whole of his future life. Lord 
Canning himself was struck vvith the hardship of the case, and 
he not only continued liirn in his aj)pointment, but took an 
early opportunity of transferring him to a higher position, in 
which he was working wheu the order was issued for the 
formation of the Staff Corps. 

Now, this was a ease which peculiarly merited generous 
consideration. The officer bore a high character, had passed 
the necessary examinations, and but for the ac*,cident of having 
been translerred to the Invalid Corps in the height of the mutinj, 
he might have claimed to admitted to the Staff Corps as a 
right. Moreover, this officer constituted then the sole member of 
the recently re-modelled Invalid Battalion, and the case could 
not have formed a precedent. Nor conld a coiupliance have 
injuriously affected the public service. The officer had a staff 
appointment, the duties of which he performed to the satiefbe- 
tion of every one; he simply could not make a long inarch 
on foot, hut many who are in the Staff Corps could not do from 
obesity and other causes what he was unable to do solely from bis 
wound, and besides,—he, would never have been called upon to 
march. It would have been a generous consideration for a most 
deserving officer, had he been allowed to enter the Staff Corps. 
Well, he applied. His application received the strong and cordial 
support of the Coramander-in-Chief,—Sir Hugh Rose,—a man 
who, his worst enemies will admit, would never have recom¬ 
mended an officer, physically incapacitated, to be brought back 
into active employment. It received likewise the support 
and recommendation of the Government of India. At 
the India House it was refused. A cold ' I caniv>t approve 
the recommendation' condemned a most deserving offiuerj 
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Bufficiently afflicted by A terrible wound^ to spend all his life in 
India, shut out from him all prospect of ever again seeing his 
native land, told him tjiat his services on the battle field, the 
long years he had spent ir^ India, would receive no consideration. 

Now we believe and we maintain tliat the spirit evinced in 
the three cases we have mentioned, has not only militated very 
much against the success of the Staff Corps, but has contributed 
enormously to the position which the Local officers have achieved. 
The determination to disregard the provisions of the very 
Cliartcr of the new constitution, the Royal Warrant o^ January, 
1861,—in spite of these remonstrances from the Government of 
India,— the closing the portals of the Staff Corps by purely 
technical objections to officers of peculiar qualifications, as 
evinced in the second,—and the utter disregard for the position 
and previous good service of officers, as shewn in the third,-have 
had a marked effect upon the minds and the tempers of the 
army. The local officers have watched with a keen glance all 
those jealous and arbitrary restrictions which have been imposed 
upon tlieir Staff Corps^ brethren, and the experience of these 
has stimulated them to fight bravely for the rights tliat yet are 
theirs. We confess we have been astounded at tlieir success. 
In lo61, tliey were a scattered, disorganised body, with no plan, 
and no prospect of a plan, vainly and vaguely declaiming against 
injustice, and advised by the newspapers to put ^eir trust in Sir 
Hugh Rose. What to do they knew not. Everybody was against 
them. They were Locals, and with 4hat term was associated an 
idea that tliey were supernumeraries. As to their influencing the 
House of Commons, the very idea was considered as prepos¬ 
terous.- On all sides they were advised to put their house in 
order. The effect upon some of the Local officers was extra¬ 
ordinary. Not a few, in panic at their future prospects, 
took the bonus and retired. Those who remained, however, 
resolved to die hard. Ry degrees they organised their forces. 
Obtaining in the House of Commons the generous advocacy of 
an officer of the Royal Service, known not only as a ready 
speaker, but as a man of inflexible resolution and iron will, they 
succeeded, four years after their dispersion and seeming dissolu¬ 
tion as a corporate body, in beating the Government on what 
we have ever considered the weakest and least tenable of all their 
grounds of complaint. The volume at the head of this notice 
is, to use a technical phrase, through red in its color, their Blue 
Book ; and it is certainly worthy of perusal, even if it be to 
illustrate the great results of which pei'severance and persistence 
are capablci. To Colonel North, the marshaller of the argu¬ 
ments which Captain Jervis leads into battle, the Local officers 
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are under a deep debt of gratitude. His has been a labour of love, 
of love for the old service in which he was brought up. Into 
the arguments it is not necessary that we should enter, as the 
matter to which they relate has already been disposed of. ‘It is 
probable that next year will see another battle on the floor of 
St. Stephens for the really well-grounded grievances of the Local 
ofiicers, viz. compensation for the loss of their bonusrfunds. 
Here tl»ey have a case which is in justice irresistible, and, under 
the joint management of Col. North and Captain Jervis, and 
supported by men so highly esteemed as Mr. Henley, Lord 
Stanley, and Sir W. Farquhar, we do not think that it can fail. 


Aide-Memoire to the History of India, compiled and adapted 
for the use of' selected Candidates for Her Majestfs Indian 
Civil and Military services, and of schools, teachers, and 
students in general. By John Davenport, Loudon. J. Davy 
^ and Sons, 137, Long Acre, 1864. 

That work must be especially valuable which tends to produce 
in the mind of the student a classiflcation of the ditferent 
periods of the History of India, with an idea of the principal 
occurrences for which each is famous. The general ignorance of 
events, not of recent occuneiice, (hat liave occuned in India, 
is extraordinary. We are inclined to attribute this to tlie cir¬ 
cumstance, that the popular histories of India confine themselves 
to the facts recorded by Mill, and in no case attempt to unearth 
any others. Considering what an immense amount of matter 
Mr. MilVs history keeps out of view, what really important 
events it ignores, and what trifling circumstances, if they but 
relate to the English, it magnifies and exults, this result is 
scarcely to be wondered at, If tlie original is faulty the copy 
must be still more so. We had hoped that Mr. Marshmaii 
with his careful painstaking would have repaired this error, but 
he has evidently not gone beyond the India House for informa¬ 
tion. A greater 'mistake for any one writing a History of 
India there could not be. The India House contains records 
of all facts connected with the English in India, giving always 
the English view, and the English story even of those facts. 
But there are many parts of India, a connected record of whose 
history has never reached the India House, and which to the 
general reader, as well as to most Anglo-Indians, are as yet 
utiknown lands. India is, in fact, in its inner bisWy as well 
as in many other I'espects, almost an unworked miue^at which 
those who labour euvnestly can gain hidden treasures of 
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knowledge. We regard Mr. Davenport’s book as a very creditable 
effort to supply a much needed requirement. It is exactly 
what it professes to be—an aid to the memory. But it has been 
most carefully compiled, and the best authorities accessible 
have been consulted. The notes are especially good. Small 
as it is, details are given which are to be found in no abridged 
History of India. It is defective only in those portions in 
which all Anglo-Indian History is defective. But as an Aide* 
Mimoire^ it is very usel’ul. One result of glancing through its 
pages would be, in many cases, to stimulate the reader to 
obtain more complete knowledge on tlie spot. It is difficult 
to read an abstract of any history without wishing to obtain 
some insight into the details, and if Mr. Davenport’s book have 
this result,—one which we believe far from improbable,—it will 
effect more good in its generation than if it were to succeed in 
its professed object,—an object we abominate, — viz^ in cram¬ 
ming the candidates for the Civil service with the leading 
known facts of Anglo-Indian History. 


The Rent Question in Bengal, or should Act X. he altered’^ By 
Agricola. Calcutta, Printed at the Englishman Press, 2, 
Hare Street. 1865. 

In' this pamphlet of 41 pages, this very difficult question is 
ably and practically handled. The writer is of opinion that the 
authors of Act X committed the cardinal error of legislating, as 
if all cultivators, without exception, had proprietory rights and 
rights of occupancy. ^ One of the faults,’ he justly observes, 
' of all our legislation in this country is, that there is only 
' the life experiences of half a dozen men to guide legis- 

* lative measures on eve^y subject. In India, we legislate 

* in imperfect light, and as wider experience illumines our 
' subject, and shews the imperfections of our former efforts, 

* we have to undo what we did before, and bqild a new structure, 

* which may be free from the mistakes of the former erection.* 
This is most true. We will not enter into this place into the 
reason why this should be so, but that it is so, no one will deny. 
It is too much the fashion of the present day to decry and depre¬ 
ciate Indian subjects, but unless a man is thoroughly conver¬ 
sant with the past detailed history of India and her people, it is 
not possible that he can legislate for their present requirements. 
It is a great mistake to imagine that a thorough knowledge of 
Anglo-Indian Eegulations completely fits a man for such a task. 
That knowledge has, we believe, a directly contrary effect, unle^ 
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ifc "be accompanied by that otlier knowledge of wbicb we bave 
apoken. It is as bad, on the one side, as is the blind attempt, also 
the child of ignorance, to introduce the cumbrous and artificial 
land system of England, on the other. Tluit Act X was the 
offspring of legislators but little cognisant of the real nature of 
the people for whom they were legislating we have always 
believed, but the«good and pure intenti«ins of the authors vye have 
never doubted. It has acted, in its effects, as a revolution, and 
not altogether a silent one. Its chief defect in our eyes, was that 
it gave, we believe on the part of the authors unintentionally, 
power to the twelve years* occupancy rvot to become a middle¬ 
man; to re'*eive himself all the profits of the increased value of 
land, without himself tilling an acre of it, but sulNletting it at 
a greatly enhanced rent to amdher. There can be little doubt 
that this has been done, and that this may still be done. Other 
defects consequent upon its practical working, have been clearly 
and pointedly brought to notice by Affricofa, himself evidently 
praotiiially acquainted witli its details. What, then, is the 
reinedv which be would suggest? We give it in his own 
language, premising that in our opinion, if tetlious in its work¬ 
ing, the remedy will be sure and certain in its results, one that 
must be, from its fair and practical nature, eminently satisfactory 
to the lovers of justice and fair play amongst Zemindars and 
ryots. 

^Having,* says Agrionla, 'then admitted that Act X. was 
'passed on insiifficient dafa let ns be careful to avoid the same 
' mistake in future. Let the law stand as it is for the present. Let 

* a Commission be appointed of three or more persons : not a Com- 

* mission which may fiw pergunnali rates or in any othey 
' way setUe rents by authority ; not a Commission which may 
'attempt the Herculean labour of adjustiRg the rights, tenures, 
' and privileges'of every ryot in Bengal, by proceedings similar 
' to those on which s<*tt,leme)d.s are now conducted on behalf of 
'Government, hut a Commission which, beginning with the dis- 
‘tricts round about Calcutta, (which require immediate atten- 
' tion,) may visit every district in succession, and holding i(,s 
' sittings at the Sudder Station, or other suitable centre, may 
'take the evidence of men of all classes from ec^ch Pergunuah, as 
' to the rights, tenures, and customs, prevalent and admitted 
‘ within the last ten .or twenty years. Tlie local Collector could 
'select the proper witnesses to be examined, and the Commis- 
'sioners should hold themselves in readiness to receive any in- 
' formation from any direction, judging themselves of the value 
'to be plaiced upon'it. The whole of theevidentte taken should 
' be published from time to tim^ as recorded. The infurmatiou 

2 B 
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'thus obtained would supply a sure groundwork• ibr future 
' legislation, which would then be enabled to deal with emtinff 
'riglits, with rights which have come into existence under British 
'rule, and which will be found to differ materially from those iii 
'existence when we became possessed of this country. That 
'such legislation would be in the right direction there can be no 
'doubt. The Marquis of Clanriearde well remarked in the 
' House of Lords, on the 3rd July last, that he helived that above 
' all things it was desirable in legislati»ig for India to lay down 
' no particular rule for the government of the whole country, 
' but that in the regulation of each portion regard should be had 
' to the usages^ customs, and laws already eAsting. 

‘ The next step to be taken should be to decide what tenures 
‘ were entitled to protection. Exceptional provisions ought to be 
' made for the exceptional customs of certain districts. The 
'customs 0 ^copy-hold manors differing widely from one another 
' ar§ respected under English Law, and no attempt has ever been 
' made to apply the same set of customs to all manors. The 
'tenures of Gavelkind in Kent and elsewhere, Borough English 
‘in certain cities. Ancient Demesne in the lauds formerly be- 
' longing to the Crown, and Frankalmaign in Church lands, have 
' existed intact fo the present day in England, and no one has ever 
' proposed for the sake of uniformity that one law should apply 
'to all these tenures indiscriminately. 

'Having settled what tenures were entitled to protection, 
' let the rest of the land he disposed of hj the landlords at their 
' oivfi free will and pleasure. Leave it to competition, such 
'competition as now exists, or will presently be created. Be 
'•assured that l)oth parties will find the measure of their own 
' interests. There are many tenures of various kinds tlirough- 
' out Bengal, to leave which at the mercy of the kndlords would 
' be wanton injustice. Find out what these are and protect them. 
‘But inaugurate no measure that will have the effect a- pro- 
' spective section 6 of Act X. of 1859. Those entitled to pro- 
* tection being protected, and the rest left to competition, there 
' will be sufficient of the latter element to prevent the^stagnation 
' andapathy which will inevitably result, if the ryots as a body be 
‘ placed in position in which no external moral pressure will be 
' brouj^t to bear upon them. We have .already seen in the case 
‘of Bengal Zemipdars, how unable are the people of this country 
‘to create any.geym of progress among themselves. Their own 
countryman, the hrst Natiye Judge of the High Court, has 
'clearly ^pic^th^T indolence and lethargy in his judgment 
' iii the leoent Jtee the whole' body of the ^ ryots 

' independent of their landlord^^ear, as we made the Zemindars 
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'independent of Government at the time of the Permanent 
' Settlement: and as it has been remarked that so ought we to make 
' English Landlords but made only Irish ones; so surely will it 
' be true that instead of making peasant proprieton^ we will 
' make Irish paupers. Let me quote, in support of the above, 
‘the opinion of an able Officer of Government (Mr. W. W. 
‘ Bird) quoted by Lord William Bentinck in the Minute already 
‘ alluded to ; “ Where as in India there is so little general iii- 

‘ tolligence and foresight and so much poverty, were large classes 
' of men thrown entirely on their own resources, and removed 
‘from all connection with their superiors, to whom they had 
‘ been accustomed to look up for aid, the consequences might be 
‘ very pr^udicial to their own interests as well as those of Go* 
‘ veriimeiit." Sufficient healthy corapetitoii may be introduced 
‘ to prevent such an evil. Half a century hence those, whose 
‘rights are protected now, will have risen above the status of 
‘ labourers, will let their lands, and be the germ of a middle class 
‘ vvliich shall learn to think and speak for themselves. 

‘ The rights to be protected being defined, let a given time 
‘be allowed those claiming such rights to register. The present 
‘ system of Registration might be made to meet the emergency, 

‘ or a special office could be opened under .the superiutendeuoe 
‘ of the Collector, xxll tenures not registered within the time 
‘ fixed by law should be disallowed. The party registering any 
‘ tenure should define in writing exactly what rights and piivi- 
‘ leges he claimed as the incidents of his tenure. He should 
‘ also give a list of wituesses, and tile all documents upon which 
‘ he relied for proof in case of dispute, and no other witnesses 
‘should be called, and no other documents allowed, unless by 
‘ express permission of the Court for reasons to be recorded. 

‘ When a tenure was thus registered, notices should be served OQ 
‘ the landlord and other inlerebted pafties, and advertisements 
‘ should issue, calling upon all persons who had any objections to 
‘ urge against the tenure being registered as belonging to 
‘ class, and having the incidents claimed for it to come forward 
‘ and stste their objections. If no objectors appeared within a 
‘ given time, Ibe right claime.d should be definitively registered, 
‘and should become indefeasible. If olfieotore aftpesred, the 
‘ parties should be referred to the proper Courts, the Vision of 
‘ which should certified to the'Registration 

These suggestions contain a ^ #oand and 

practical. The author is evidently 

with his subject, and he writes mm We have be¬ 
fore us, in fact, a man who hae b^ ^ with Act 

X in its’ working, ou the eubjeot. 
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It M done ioo, on tHs oooasion, in a manner so clear and forcible, 
so ntterlj above the cant of writing up to the supposed ira* 
pfossions of people in power, that effect, even in a country 
on principles purely absolute, is sure to be very great, and 
we are pfepared to find, in the coarse of the coming Legislative 
session, that it has been made the basis of reforms which are 
becoming daily more imperative. 


I%e Code of Civil Procedure with notes of the eases upon it, 
decided in the late Sndder Court and in the present High Courts 
ef Judicature in three Presidencies, f^'c, ^e, ^e., by L. Broughton, 
iSsq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister and Advocate of the High 
^.Court of Calcutta. Calcutta : Published by Geo. Wyman and 
Co., 10, Hare Street 1865. 

The object of this worh has been to present tp the public a 
complete abridgment of all the decisions which have been given 
in the former Sndder, and present High, Courts, of the three 
Presidencies, on the'Code of Civil Procedure since its introduction. 
It thus constitutes a work absolutely necessary to the barrister. 
The man who has it, at least, will possess an immense advantage 
pr the pleader who has it not. The work is published oppor- 
fnely, an«l it is es]»ecially valuable as forming, in itself, a com¬ 
plete resumd of the Civil Procedure of India, as it exists at the 
>resent moment. ' Any code of Procedure,' observes Mr. 
Iroughton in his preface, ' however carefully drawn, must of 
' necessity be, of itself, imperfect ; a«d it is only by the col- 
‘ lection and arrangement of the different decisions, that accu- 
'“"Y can, in the course of time, be arrived at.' The collection 
trrangement of the different decisions, here referred to, form 
^inent part of the work, and constitute its most valuable 
e. That this has bqen done with great care is evident 
from a casual perusal of that portion in which the subject 
ted. The decisions have reference to the various sections 
^Vtt VIII. of 1859, and serve to illustrate them,—to give to 
oint and meaning. The Act itself is given at full length, 
er with the various acts and ordem extending to the 
JPjCOQedure,—a compilation which must have cost 
|'•iu^ome labour. The appendix contains the 
to the establishment of the High Court. 
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